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It is estimated that of Syria’s pre-war population, over half have been 
displaced from their homes, some having moved abroad and many 
remaining in the country despite the threats posed by civil war from Bashar 
Assad’s government, ISIS, foreign intervention, and a proliferation of rebel 
groups and militias. Despite this, migration is just one option out of a 
broad set of potential self-protection strategies available to civilians, with 
other strategies including fighting, protesting, collaborating, or hiding. 

In this study, Justin Schon emphasizes that civilian behavior in conflict 
zones includes repertoires of survival strategies, instead of migration 
alone. Providing a microanalysis of civilian self-protection strategies 
during armed conflict in Syria, Schon draws on ten months of fieldwork 
in Turkey, Jordan, Kenya, and the United States, with over 200 structured 
interviews with Syrian refugees. 

Exploring how civilians select specific survival strategies, their motives 
and opportunities, he reveals questions which have the potential to guide 
new research on civil wars, and affect how we think about other survival 
strategies, from political, violent, and environmental threats. 
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Introduction 


How Civilians Protect Themselves 


How do civilians survive civil war? By definition, civil wars create 
dangerous contexts with a lot of killing. Civilians are aware of 
violence, but they are often uncertain about its specifics and how best 
to respond. They face enormous constraints in what they can safely do, 
but there is still a wide range of options from which they can choose. 
In this book, I examine how civilians make these choices in the context 
of the Syrian civil war. International media sources have documented 
the massive scale of violence in Syria’s civil war, as well as internal 
and international Syrian migration. At the end of 2016, with over 6 
million internally displaced persons (IDPs), 5 million refugees in the 
Middle East, and another 1 million refugees in Europe, Syria’s civil 
war had made the world pay attention to migration and war’s human 
cost. In addition to its migration, Syria’s civil war has involved much 
of the Syrian population in violent and non-violent confrontations with 
armed groups. Yet, many people do not want to get involved. They do 
not want to resist war, as Kaplan (2017) observes they sometimes need 
to do in conflict zones. They want to survive war. 

In an August 2012 interview conducted in the Reyhanli district of 
Turkey’s Hatay province, close to the Syrian border, a man named 
Isa Mahmoud illustrated this desire through his account of trying 
to protect his son from pro-government forces while he was living 
in Syria. His son had been performing his required military service 
near the Syrian border with Lebanon, but he did not want to kill 
members of the Free Syrian Army (FSA) and other opposition groups. 
Isa Mahmoud did not fight or protest. Instead, he chose to hide his 
son and survive. He had the ability to support a family member, 
despite the very real dangers that surrounded him. This combination 
of motivation and opportunity to help a close community member 
led him to choose a strategy of community support. He did migrate 
relatively early in the Syrian civil war, but only after making sure that 
his son had safely migrated first. 
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I hid him in my friend’s farm in the rural area. He stayed here for a long 
time, but I was already being followed. My house was constantly raided, 
and my family members were all under pressure. They took my money from 
my pocket and food products from my truck by force for plenty of times. 
I endured for my son, I put up with it; but lastly my cultivated land and 
my granary were set on fire, my truck was gone, as well as plenty of my 
equipments. However, I did not turn my son over to them. People around 
me including my employees, relatives, and villagers were all exposed to 
torture. They even reached the merchants, wholesalers in Aleppo. They 
started to buy less food products from me. First of all I helped my son to 
flee to Turkey. Then I came to Turkey along with my wife and children. 
(ORSAM, May 2013a: p. 19) 


No matter how violent armed conflict becomes, civilians maintain 
their agency. Civilians act under severe constraints and threats during 
conflict, but they still choose from a wide repertoire of possible actions 
(Jose & Medie, 2016). Scholars often document confrontational 
behavior toward armed groups — violent and non-violent — as evidence 
for this agency (Kaplan, 2017). Survival is treated as a reflexive 
response. Yet, there are many ways to survive (Finkel, 2017). In this 
book, I ask how people select specific survival strategies. 

I argue that people select survival strategies based on a combination 
of motivation and opportunity. People need to be willing and able to 
select any given strategy. Willingness comes from threat perceptions and 
the perceived set of available options to respond. Opportunity comes 
from the ability to safely perform the survival strategy. Motivation— 
opportunity frameworks have already provided substantial benefits to 
the study of international relations and contentious politics (Most & 
Starr, 2015; Tilly, McAdam & Tarrow, 2001). More recently, migration 
research has benefitted from motivation—opportunity frameworks 
(Carling & Collins, 2018; Schon, 2019). These frameworks have 
helped migration scholars move beyond push—pull frameworks that 
emphasized motivations to leave origin locations and motivations to 
select destination locations (Massey et al., 1993). I build upon these 
efforts to explain the selection of survival strategies. In particular, I 
focus on decisions to select community support and migration. Similar 
factors influence these actions, so I will also highlight that civilians do 
not make decisions regarding one type of action independently from 
their decisions about the other type of action. I also acknowledge that 
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these actions can occur in many possible combinations and sequences, 
an acknowledgment that allows for a wider set of behaviors than 
Barter (2016) is able to explore with his application of the “exit, voice, 
and loyalty” framework. My argument thereby provides insight into 
the substantial complexity of civilian self-protection (CSP) strategies 
beyond whether to fight, whether to flee, or fight-or-flight. 


Civilian Responses to Perceived Physical 
Threat during Conflict 


Survival strategies are part of the broad repertoires of possible 
responses to perceived physical threats that civilians may choose. 
Suarez (2017) examines civilian self-protection in the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo (DRC) and argues that civilians draw from 
especially broad repertoires in contexts of prolonged and low-intensity 
violence. These contexts provide civilians with the opportunity to 
develop sophisticated understandings of conflict actors and violence 
patterns, learn through trial and error, and generate self-reliance as 
their skepticism of international actors and activities grows. Verweijen 
(2018) observes that civilians in the DRC’s Kivu province employ 
several kinds of resistance against armed groups — everyday micro- 
resistance, collective public protest, and professional practices of 
contestation — that can be very successful. Finkel (2017) shows that 
diverse responses also exist during periods of shorter-term, high- 
intensity violence. Analyzing civilian behavior during the Holocaust, he 
identifies a range of actions that include cooperation and collaboration, 
coping, evasion, and resistance. This supports a view that civilians 
draw from wide repertoires of possible responses across all kinds of 
violent contexts. These repertoires can be understood as a combination 
of violent engagement, non-violent engagement, and non-engagement 
(Jose & Medie, 2015, 2016). 

Violent engagement at its most basic level is some kind of participation 
in violence. People sometimes believe that this participation is the only 
way to protect themselves or their loved ones. Their communities may 
lack a clear armed protector, whether it be state security services or 
rebel group, so they may choose to join local defense groups or militias 
(Clayton & Thomson, 2016; Hoffman, 2007; Koos, 2014; Magid & 
Schon, 2018; Carey, Mitchell & Lowe, 2013). Such efforts can offer 
protection when other armed groups are unable or unwilling, such as 
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the Civilian Joint Task Force in northeast Nigeria protecting against 
Boko Haram. Or, civilians may act on their own. A woman who had 
lived in Sarajevo during the Bosnian War of the 1990s recounted the 
story of one of her neighbors standing up to a sniper: 


I had a neighbor who was a young mother of two children. It was summer 
and a quiet day, so her children were outside. Someone started shooting 
from her roof. She was so scared that this person would kill her children 
that she took a meat cleaver and found the man. She approached him from 
the back. When [the neighbors] found the two, she was still hitting him. She 
hit him beyond recognition. (Boehland, 2015: p. 36) 


Alternatively, they may prefer to participate in more informal 
community patrols or popular justice and vengeance (Lombard & 
Batianga-Kinzi, 2014). Violent engagement entails substantial risk, 
which deters many people from participating. Many people are also 
unwilling to engage in violent activity. These factors minimize the 
number of people who choose violent engagement (Chenoweth & 
Stephan, 2011). 

Other civilians find options for non-violent engagement. At the most 
public and dramatic, these options include advocacy and protests. 
Civilians may also employ more subtle, and less public, versions of 
non-violent engagement like conflict resolution and reconciliation 
(Gorur, 2013), where armed groups and civilians engage in dialogue to 
reduce tensions. In Colombia, Kaplan (2013b) explains how civilians 
organized an organization called the Peasant Worker Association 
of the Carare River (ATCC for its Spanish name) to protect people 
from threats from armed groups. The Acholi Religious Leaders’ Peace 
Initiative (ARLPI) was able to open dialogue with the Lord’s Resistance 
Army (LRA) when it was not willing to discuss peace with the Ugandan 
government (Haspeslagh & Yousuf, 2015). Civilians in Colombia 
have also created zones of non-violence where guns are not permitted 
(Kaplan, 2012). Arjona (2016) explains how civilian communities 
with well-developed institutions can constrain the behavior of armed 
groups that take control of their territory. Kindersley (2019) shows that 
residents of Juba, South Sudan developed sophisticated institutions of 
their own to regulate activity, despite the country’s ongoing civil war. 

Violent and non-violent engagement tend to be emphasized in 
analyses of community-level responses to conflict. Communities 
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typically cannot avoid scrutiny from armed groups. Eventually, armed 
groups will approach a community in order to target opponents, recruit 
supporters, or extract material support. Therefore, for communities 
as a whole to be non-violent, even while neighboring communities 
descend into violence, it may be necessary for people to join together 
and collectively resist (Krause, 2018). 

Individuals have different considerations. Unlike communities, they 
can avoid scrutiny, and resulting possibilities for confrontation, from 
armed groups. This is why I focus on how individuals survive conflict, 
whereas others highlight how communities resist conflict (Arjona, 
2016; Kaplan, 2017; Krause, 2018). Survival strategies are analogous to 
non-engagement strategies. Non-engagement strategies involve actions 
“in which civilians do not interact with belligerents or traditional 
protection actors who pose a threat to them. In this scenario, civilians’ 
attempts at survival, though necessitated by the actions of warring 
factions and/or other harmful actors, do not directly involve these 
actors” (Jose & Medie, 2016: p. 7). Many survival strategies exist, and 
they are not independent of each other (Gorur, 2013). 


Selecting Survival Strategies 


Survival strategies vary widely. I argue that civilians choose specific 
strategies based on their motivation to take risky action and opportunity 
to act safely. People who lack sufficient opportunity to act safely 
may choose actions that minimize danger. This includes silence and 
compliance, prayer and faith, collaboration, and hiding. Other people 
have more opportunity, and they may select riskier survival strategies 
such as short-term movement, migration, and community support. 
Particularly for the vulnerable and powerless, silence and compliance 
may seem to be the best options to stay safe. Finkel (2017) argues that 
many civilians living through the Holocaust would deliberately comply 
with Nazi directives in an attempt to avoid punishment and minimize 
the harm inflicted upon themselves. While this resulted in a lot of 
cases of people making it easy for the Nazis to kill them, it may have 
helped others survive. Women living in conflict zones may decide that 
performing sexual favors is preferable to incurring a fighter’s wrath 
(Wood, 2008). Utas (2005), for instance, explores the practice of 
“girlfriending” within civil war in Liberia. These choices are certainly 
unpalatable and unjust, but they remain conscious choices. 
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Sometimes, civilians simply resort to prayer and faith (Gorur, 2013). 
This option may be a matter of last resort, or it may supplement other 
strategies while civilians cope with uncertainty. One Syrian civilian 
from Sarmada, Idlib governorate explained in an interview with 
the non-governmental organization (NGO) Center for Civilians in 
Conflict: 


If lam at home, I put the kids in a room without windows, and if you are on 
the second floor, you go down to the first. Here at the rehabilitation center, 
we do not have anything. No shelters or anything like that. The other day 
I saw this small child get under a plastic chair in the waiting room when 
he heard the plane. The Russian planes are terrifying. Now we just pray. 
(Hall, 2016) 


There are also many cases of civilians hiding from armed groups. 
Scott (2010) highlights the historic pattern of people across Southeast 
and East Asia hiding from oppressive states in mountainous areas. 
Across areas as diverse as the Nuba Mountains in Sudan and the hills 
of Idlib province in Syria, caves often prove to be useful hiding spots 
for civilians (Corbett, 2011). In the Central African Republic, swamps 
and dense forest are effective places to hide (Human Rights Watch, 
2014). In eastern Syria, the desert offers its own hiding options. As an 
alternative to physical terrain, civilians may take advantage of human 
terrain. Ethnic enclaves may be physically accessible, but outsiders 
face substantial hurdles to obtaining the information that they need 
to locate their chosen targets (Adida, 2014; Lyall & Wilson, 2009). 
Altruistic individuals may also help others to hide in religious sites, 
private residences, or other locations (Des Forges, 1999). 

Civilians who possess valuable information may choose to 
collaborate with armed groups. Civilian collaboration is essential 
for armed groups to achieve their battlefield objectives, so they may 
offer incentives and structure their targeting of violence to encourage 
collaboration (Kalyvas, 2006; Silverman, 2018). While it is possible 
to use coercion to induce collaboration, coerced collaboration may 
yield low-quality information or motivate people to collaborate with 
the coercer’s enemies (Kalyvas, 2012). Collaboration allows civilians 
to support their preferred side and strengthens their ties to a powerful 
actor who can protect them from potential backlash (Bergemann, 2017; 
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Gorur, 2013; Lyall, Shiraito & Imai, 2015; Shaver & Shapiro, in press; 
Kalyvas, 2008). Collaboration can create dangerous animosities, even 
harden ethnic divisions if collaboration happens along ethnic lines, 
but many people accept that cost. A 29-year-old woman in southern 
Yemen explained: 


We now hate northerners. We want them to go back to their country. 
Enough is enough. They lived among us for many years. Many of them 
worked in grocery stores or shops. Others were simply street vendors. We 
treated them like brothers and we shared our food with them knowing they 
are away from their families. But when the war started they were the first 
to turn against us and kill our sons and children. They would give Houthis 
coordinates of some areas because they’ve been here long enough. So how 
do you want us not to hate them? (al-Dawsari, 2016: p. 28) 


With opportunity to act safely, people may be more likely to select 
survival strategies that allow them to avoid dangerous places, leave 
those places altogether, or support community members to help each 
other survive. Daily or short-term mobility allows people to avoid 
danger without changing their primary residence. In northern Uganda, 
civilians would send boys to nearby towns at night in order to protect 
them from LRA raids (Baines & Paddon, 2012). Responding to 
the Nkonya—Alavanyo tribal conflict in the Volta region of Ghana, 
civilians often temporarily move to avoid violence (Ababio, 2015). In 
the Casamance region of Senegal, Evans (2007) shows how people 
frequently move between urban and rural areas. When violence levels 
are low, they go to their homes in rural areas to maintain farms. When 
violence levels rise, they find sanctuary in urban areas. 

Rather than a short-term temporary movement, migration involves 
a longer departure from one’s home. Conventional definitions of 
international migration set a threshold of twelve months, but this is 
mostly arbitrary. There is a high degree of fluidity between people 
who choose short-term mobility, migration with periodic visits back 
home, migration and then return, and permanent migration (Jacobsen 
& Landau, 2003). Nonetheless, migration does involve a change in 
one’s primary residence. 

By 2016, high levels of conflict-induced migration had led to a 
global refugee population of roughly 20 million people and an IDP 
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population of roughly 40 million people.! My treatment of migration 
as a survival strategy departs from existing conceptions of migration as 
part of a reflexive fight-or-flight reaction to threat, “voting with their 
feet,” or “exit, voice, and loyalty.” The fight-or-flight framework is 
insufficient because it does not account for the proactive choices that 
people make (Rubin & Moore, 2007). The “exit, voice, and loyalty” 
framework obstructs understanding that migration can be a function 
of exit, voice, loyalty, or a combination of all three (Hirschman, 1970; 
Lischer, 2005). Barter (2016) adapts Albert Hirschman’s “exit, voice, 
and loyalty” framework to the context of armed conflict with his 
typology of flight, support, and voice. His typology, however, still 
struggles to incorporate the full scope of possible civilian responses 
to physical threat during armed conflict. Migration as “voting with 
their feet” assumes that migration includes political purpose, rather 
than accounting for the large number of people who migrate simply 
in order to survive (Betts & Loescher, 2011; Zolberg, Suhrke & 
Aguayo, 1989). In my treatment of migration as a survival strategy, I 
intentionally remain flexible in order to account for a wide range of 
possible political, economic, and security dynamics. 

Another possibility for civilians with opportunity is to support 
community members. Community support can include financial 
aid, small services, large services, companionship, or emotional aid 
(Wellman & Wortley, 1990). These types of community support can 
be categorized as tangible support with resources such as money or 
information and intangible emotional support. Resource support and 
emotional support follow different behavioral dynamics, so it would 
be inaccurate to treat them as the same kind of activity (Plickert, Coté 
& Wellman, 2007). Emotional support is a crucial method to help 
people cope with potentially traumatic events. Resource support helps 


' The literature on migration during conflict uses a variety of terms, including 
displacement, conflict-induced displacement, forced migration, and forced 
displacement (Adhikari, 2013a; Schon, 2015). This book refers to the 
phenomenon as conflict-induced migration to emphasize the choices that 
civilians make throughout their migratory movements (Davenport, Moore 
& Poe, 2003). Displacement, by contrast, is becoming understood as a 
“disruption of key life projects,” where the focus is on constrained migration 
choices rather than just physical movement from some location. It includes 
both “involuntary immobility” and mobility away from home, making 
displacement a fundamentally different concept than migration (Carling, 
2002; Lubkemann, 2008b). 
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people with material and informational needs. In this book, when I 
refer to community support, I am referring to resource support. The 
reciprocal nature of community support ensures that civilians who 
share information about security conditions are not just protecting 
others. They are protecting themselves (Harpvicken, 2009). 

Involvement in social networks that are actively providing community 
support to their members can therefore be a valuable survival strategy 
for civilians. This may be as simple as travelling in groups or men 
walking with women to gather firewood (Gorur, 2013; Holt, Taylor 
& Kelly, 2009). Civilians from conflicts as varied as the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo, Colombia, and Syria have established alert 
systems that attempt to provide warnings of impending violence 
(Gorur, 2013; Hall, 2016; Kaplan, 2013b). Williams (2013) shows 
that membership in community organizations facilitated support 
that made civilians less likely to migrate in Nepal. Solidarity from 
community support that leads to strong local institutions makes 
Colombian communities more difficult for armed groups to dominate 
(Arjona, 2016). Instead of serving as a substitute for migration, 
community support may be a complement for migration when people 
send remittances or participate in transnational activism (Lindley, 
2010). Community support may also provide people with sufficient 
information to migrate safely (Schon, 2016). Furthermore, community 
support and migration may occur in sequence. 

Addressing not just why civilians select specific survival strategies, 
but also whether they select multiple survival strategies, is an extremely 
complex task. The enormous difficulty of observing many survival 
strategies makes it even more challenging to unpack this complexity. 
Silence and compliance, prayer, hiding, and collaboration can all be 
combined in a variety of ways. The same can be said for movement 
and community support. In a substantial challenge for researchers, 
the actions of the vulnerable and powerless are by design the most 
difficult to observe. Short-term movement is easier to observe, but it 
still remains difficult to systematically document without extensive 
real-time monitoring in local communities. Migration and community 
support are therefore among the most observable survival strategies. As 
a result, I devote my analysis in this book to explaining the selection of 
migration, community support, and combinations of these strategies. 
In the conclusion, I suggest how future research could contribute to 
understandings of other survival strategies. 
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I find that the same set of factors influence motivation and opportunity 
for migration and community support. Witnessing violence tends to 
lead to post-traumatic growth (PTG), as opposed to post-traumatic 
stress disorder (PTSD), which increases the motivation to provide 
community support and delays migration motivation (Blattman, 2009; 
Schon, 2019). PTG — a relatively new concept in psychology — has 
become widely discussed as a process that demonstrates the immense 
resilience of humans when suffering potentially traumatic events 
(Tedeschi & Calhoun, 1996). Wasta, the combination of money and 
connections that provides people with an advantaged socioeconomic 
status in Syria, increases the likelihood of providing community 
support and facilitates earlier migration by providing people with 
resources that they can leverage for security. I display in Table I.1 
how witnessing violence and wasta combine to influence motivation 
and opportunity for community support and migration timing. 

Table 1.1 illustrates that while similar variables and mechanisms 
influence community support and migration, they influence these 
actions in slightly different ways. That slight difference creates numerous 
possibilities. While the table could be reduced by removing statements 
of uncertainty in the expectations — “varying” and “maybe” — 
these statements highlight that community support and migration 
can fit together in a plethora of possible combinations. Civilians 
may initially share information with community members, and then 
migrate after they have heard enough information from others to 
reassure them that they can safely migrate. They may help community 
members at home or migrate to help themselves. Alternatively, they 
may select community support and migration simultaneously to help 
community members migrate with them. Therefore, I develop a far 


Table 1.1 Selecting Specific Survival Strategies 


Wasta No wasta 
Violence — Community support is likely -— Maybe community support 
witnessed —- Varying migration timing — Late migration 
No violence -— Maybe community support — Community support is 
witnessed -—- Early migration unlikely 


— Varying migration timing 
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Figure I.1 Model of survival strategy selection. 


more comprehensive explanation of civilian behavior during conflict 
with an analysis of both community support and migration than with 
an analysis of either strategy on its own. 

In this argument, witnessing violence and having wasta do not 
come out of nowhere. In Chapter 3, I show that people are more 
likely to witness violence if they have more access to information and 
connections with violent people. In Chapter 5, I show that, consistent 
with how the concept is defined and commonly understood, wasta 
comes from a combination of connections with elites and resources. 
These findings enrich my argument, as shown in Figure I.1. I connect 
multiple types of social relationships, access to information, and 
resources with the production of motivation and opportunity for 
migration and community support. In the conclusion, I will suggest 
possibilities for how other survival strategies may combine and why 
civilians may select those other strategies. 


Evidence from Interviews with Syrian Refugees 


This book documents civilian migration decisions and the information 
that informed those decisions. It uses evidence from public speeches, 
UN and NGO reports, and interviews with Syrian refugees to test the 
argument for how civilians select survival strategies. Iam able to draw 
upon my own interviews and hundreds of interviews conducted by 
organizations such as the Center for Middle Eastern Strategic Studies 
(ORSAM) and Civilians in Conflict (CIVIC). 

The self-protection decisions that this book describes are extremely 
difficult, and dangerous, to observe directly in real time. Researchers 
typically cannot enter active conflict zones, for both their own safety 
and the safety of their respondents, so they must either wait for conflict 
to end or for civilians to migrate. To collect reliable information in a 
safe manner for both myself and my respondents, I therefore focused 
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on conducting interviews with Syrian refugees and analyzing public 
speeches and secondary data. 

I continued to refine my interview questionnaire throughout multiple 
fieldwork periods and pre-testing. In 2014, I visited Jordan and 
conducted interviews in Amman, Irbid, Azraq village, Zaatari village, 
and Zaatari camp. This initial trip taught me a great deal about the 
experiences of my respondents, which questions to ask, and how best 
to ask those questions. At the time, I thought that I should be asking 
questions purely about migration decisions and the kinds of experiences 
that people were having in Syria. Instead, I learned that migration fits 
into a larger story about how people protect themselves and survive 
when they don’t want to confront armed groups. Plus, respondents 
raised serious concerns about how people obtain information and 
respond to uncertainty. 

I further revised my questions over the course of pre-testing with 
Syrian refugees in the United States and over Skype with a Syrian 
refugee living in Japan. In addition, I learned even more in 2015 from 
Somali refugees in Columbus, Ohio, and Kakuma refugee camp in 
Kenya. This book does not draw from many of those interviews, but 
they did influence the content of my questionnaire. In 2015 and 2016, 
I visited Turkey multiple times. By the time I had arrived in Turkey, I 
had broadened my focus from migration to civilian survival strategies. 
The interviews that I completed in Turkey provide the core data for 
this book. Despite the fact that I primarily use data from my interviews 
in Turkey, it would not have been possible for me to learn as much 
as I did without my full range of research experiences with refugee 
populations. 


Theoretical Contributions 


I build upon a recent and growing literature on civilian self-protection 
(CSP) strategies. This literature has helped conflict scholars consider 
nuances in civilian behavior. While CSP research has begun to unpack 
the wide array of possible responses that civilians could select, few 
scholars have analyzed how people select specific survival strategies. 
A notable exception is Finkel (2017), which explores options like 
migration, compliance, hiding, and community support in the context 
of the Holocaust. Finkel argues that pre-war education legacies and 
out-group ties drive the decision of which strategy to select. Despite 
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the value of these findings, there is a need to evaluate whether Finkel’s 
findings are case specific or more widely applicable as a general theory 
of civilian self-protection and survival. 

In this book, I unpack survival strategies in the context of armed 
conflict in Syria. Like Finkel in the context of the Holocaust, I find 
evidence for civilians selecting from large repertoires of survival 
strategies in Syria. Furthermore, I also find that initial resource 
endowments and social networks are important drivers in civilian 
decisions. There is a key distinction, meanwhile, in the specific 
resource endowments and network characteristics that I find to be 
most important. While Finkel emphasizes pre-war education, I find 
that advantaged social status in the form of wasta is a crucial resource 
endowment in Syria. Then, instead of out-group ties, I find that having 
access to information and connections with violent people are crucial 
network characteristics through their effect on the likelihood of 
witnessing violence. My findings thereby buttress existing arguments 
about the need to consider resource endowments and social networks, 
but they also add nuance in highlighting particular resources and 
network characteristics that matter in the Syrian context. 

My findings on the role of resource endowments and social networks 
also contribute to explanations of how civilians understand and cope 
with violence. Violence is a crucial driver of civilian motivations to 
select survival strategies, but it influences civilians through complex 
social and psychological processes. I explain in Chapter 1 how violent 
experiences trigger PTSD or PTG. In Chapter 4, I explain how these 
psychological transformations influence civilian belief in narratives 
as conflict dynamics change over time. Since narratives help civilians 
understand what is happening and how best to respond, people 
become very uncertain about how to stay safe when they stop believing 
existing narratives. With PTG, people are more adaptable and continue 
believing narratives as conflict dynamics evolve. While people believe 
narratives, they tend to find alternatives to migration that keep them 
safe. With PTSD, people have more difficulty believing narratives. 
In the heightened uncertainty that results from no longer believing 
narratives, civilians become motivated to migrate. 

The emphasis on civilians moves away from the traditional focus 
in conflict research on governments and armed groups. Analyzing 
armed group behavior, researchers also developed an emphasis on 
resource endowments and social networks (Larson & Lewis, 2018; 
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Parkinson, 2013; Staniland, 2014; Weinstein, 2007). Weinstein (2007) 
highlights the resource endowments of foreign support and natural 
resources. With these resources, armed groups do not need to win 
civilian support. They are free to abuse civilian populations. This 
produces predatory behavior that can be an incentive for young men 
to join a group in and of itself (Azam & Hoeffler, 2002; Collier & 
Hoeffler, 2004). Meanwhile, groups that lack these resources focus 
on building support from local communities. They may attempt to 
establish taxation systems that allow them to obtain money while 
creating incentives to treat civilians fairly. The National Resistance 
Army (NRA) during Uganda’s 1981-1986 civil war is a widely cited 
example of this kind of behavior (Arjona, Kasfir & Mampilly, 2015). 
Revkin (2020) adds nuance to this argument in the case of the Islamic 
State. At its peak, the Islamic State had access to large amounts of 
foreign support and natural resources. Its abuse of civilian populations 
is thereby consistent with expectations from previous research, but 
there was also substantial effort placed in collecting taxes from 
residents of the territory that it controlled. 

In addition to resource endowments, the networks within and 
between armed groups also have important effects upon their behavior. 
Within armed groups, centralized or fragmented network structures 
substantially alter the group’s likelihood of battlefield success 
(Staniland, 2014). Network structure also affects rumor diffusion 
and rebel recruitment (Larson & Lewis, 2017, 2018). Strong social 
ties are more effective recruiters into armed groups, as well as high- 
risk activity more broadly (Parkinson, 2013). Between armed groups, 
networks of alliances and enmities provide valuable understandings 
of conflict dynamics (Konig et al., 2017). Metternich et al. (2013) 
find that armed group networks with the lowest eigenvalues and 
lowest triadic closure are the most violent. Networks with the lowest 
eigenvalues are either particularly dense or particularly sparse. Triadic 
closure in armed group interactions means that A attacks B, B attacks 
C, and C attacks A. These findings indicate that conflicts with clear, 
well-defined sides are going to be the least violent. If armed groups 
do not join together in a small number of well-defined sides, then the 
conflict is going to be much more violent. 

In this book, my focus is on civilian networks and resource 
endowments rather than the networks and resource endowments of 
armed groups. Civilian networks, in combination with their resource 
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endowments, are at the root of civilian motivation and opportunity 
to select specific survival strategies. Where analyzing armed group 
networks contributes to understanding violent activity, analyzing 
civilian networks contributes to understanding how they survive 
conflict. 

Overall, my argument integrates social, psychological, and violent 
processes into a single explanation of civilian self-protection. Weaving 
together previously disparate interdisciplinary research programs 
allows me to develop a more nuanced and thorough argument than 
would be possible through a single academic discipline. In particular, 
my argument combines individual and group dynamics. This 
combination has proven to be valuable in discussions of phenomena as 
varied as cascade behavior (Banerjee, 1992; Granovetter, 1978; Schon, 
2018), preference falsification (Kuran, 1989), and rumor diffusion 
(DiFonzo & Bordia, 2007). Different disciplines, however, tend to 
devote different amounts of attention to different kinds of processes. 
As some scholars issue warnings against an excessive focus on data, 
measurement, and new quantitative methods in conflict research, 
nuanced interdisciplinary arguments could play an important role in 
contributing to theory development in the field (Blattman & Miguel, 
2010; Branch, 2016). 


Policy Contributions 


To conclude my interviews, I always asked respondents whether 
they had questions or comments for me. This part of the interview 
occasionally proved to be the most enlightening section. Respondents 
who had earlier expressed an interest in “the short version” of an 
interview or had only given short answers to my formal questions 
would sometimes spend more time talking during this unstructured 
period than during the rest of the interview combined. Two concerns 
were especially prominent: (1) Syrian refugees and IDPs exist in such 
large numbers that they are treated as numbers rather than individuals; 
and (2) Host communities often assume that Syrian civilians are 
helpless victims, criminals, or potential terrorists. These concerns 
are not unique to Syrian refugees, but they are particularly troubling 
given the magnitude of Syrian refugee and IDP populations and the 
long-term demographic shifts that they are contributing to across the 
Middle East and Europe. 
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Both concerns can be ameliorated through increased recognition 
of civilian agency during conflict. Armed conflict imposes serious 
harm upon civilian populations and constrains the options for safe 
behavior, but it does not prevent civilians from making choices about 
their actions. Unfortunately, the presence or absence of choice often 
serves as a shorthand for whether people are economic migrants or 
refugees. This simplistic distinction places advocates of welcoming 
immigration and refugee policies in the awkward and contradictory 
rhetorical position of referring to conflict-induced migration as “forced 
migration” while pushing for recognition of civilian agency. Advocates 
often recognize that IDPs and refugees have agency and are not helpless 
victims, but they perceive a need to continue publicly portraying these 
populations in that manner in order to motivate the humanitarian aid 
industry to provide assistance. 

Refugees themselves may perpetuate this system. Perceiving a 
need to prove that they were physically harmed and psychologically 
traumatized, refugees may use stories of traumatic events as social 
currency (Joles, 2018). This behavior is a rational response to the 
humanitarian system, but it also distorts how NGOs, governments, 
and international organizations like UNHCR understand what 
refugees have actually experienced. These distorted understandings 
hinder the effectiveness of humanitarian and policy responses. 

To improve this situation, it is vital to find a way to both 
acknowledge civilian agency in selecting from a wide range of possible 
survival strategies and provide generous humanitarian assistance to 
these populations (Eide & Hjern, 2013; Harrell-Bond, 1986; Moulin 
& Nyers, 2007). A potential way forward is to establish reliable 
information sources for conflict zones that help civilians understand 
how best to protect themselves. Radio Dabanga in Sudan’s Darfur 
region is one example of this kind of internationally funded initiative. 
The United States military’s tip line in Iraq was established as a 
counter-insurgency tool, but civilian collaboration is also valuable to 
examine as a survival strategy (Shaver & Shapiro, in press). Rumor 
control centers could help prevent the spread of false information 
(Young, Pinkerton & Dodds, 2014). Aid organizations must also find 
more ways to deliver food and other necessary supplies to civilians 
inside conflict zones, rather than wait for them to exit their country. 
There is no contradiction in saying that people make their own 
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choices, may or may not be traumatized, and deserve humanitarian 
assistance. 


Outline of the Book 


The rest of the book explains the processes that lead civilians to select 
various survival strategies. Chapter 1 provides in-depth logics of these 
processes, with discussions of both observable implications and causal 
mechanisms. I also define key concepts and specify the argument’s 
scope conditions. The core of this argument is that survival strategies 
are often politically contentious during conflict, thereby requiring 
civilians to possess motivation and opportunity to select them. 

Chapter 2 describes the evidence. Evidence for this book primarily 
comes from interviews with Syrian refugees. I describe the violence and 
migration trends that shape the characteristics of samples of Syrian 
refugees in their main destination countries. Then, I discuss my sample 
selection within Turkey and Jordan and how I conducted interviews 
with people from those samples. My interviews combined open-ended 
and closed-ended questions to facilitate a mixed method analysis. 

In Chapters 3 and 4, I explain why some people are more likely 
to witness violence and which psychological and social mechanisms 
connect witnessing violence to motivation for community support and 
migration. In Chapter 5, I provide a nuanced discussion of the concept 
of wasta and explain how holding an advantaged socioeconomic status 
provides opportunity for community support and migration. Chapter 
6 examines the process shaping motivation and opportunity for 
community support. I specifically analyze information sharing as an 
example of community support. Chapter 7 applies the motivation and 
opportunity framework to its explanation of migration timing. These 
two chapters show that witnessing violence motivates community 
support and delays migration motivation. Holding an advantaged 
socioeconomic status, referred to as wasta in Syria, provides 
opportunity for community support and to migrate. 

Chapter 8 concludes by summarizing the argument and offering 
suggestions for future research. This book offers several contributions 
to understandings of civilian responses to conflict. More broadly, 
civilian self-protection matters across a wide variety of contexts 
beyond active conflict zones. For example, as climate change increases 
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the frequency and severity of natural disasters, it is also important to 
understand how people protect themselves from hurricanes, tornadoes, 
floods, and other disasters. In these other contexts, opportunity may 
be less important than motivation. Different factors may produce 
motivation and opportunity. Nevertheless, the motivation and 
opportunity framework has the potential to serve as a foundation for 
a more general theory of civilian self-protection and survival. 
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There is no safe place in Syria. It is not like there is one plane; it is many. I 
ama teacher for girls aged five to fifteen and it is impossible to get them to 
focus. They are used to the planes and people dying but when they hear the 
sound of the planes, they cannot concentrate and neither can the teachers. 
They know they might die any second but they still try to go to school. 
Hall, 2016: quoting respondent from Idlib 


The brutality of civil war creates substantial civilian fear from 
perceived physical threat. This is unavoidable, but it does not mean 
that people reflexively flee violence or engage in a simple fight-or-flight 
response. Instead, people often try to find ways to continue living 
in their homes and neighborhoods. The girls referenced in the above 
quotation were justifiably scared, but they were still attempting to 
live normal lives. Their families had clearly decided that remaining 
involved in their communities, including sending their children to 
school, was important. Even if people eventually leave their homes, 
they make many different self-protection choices. 

In this chapter, I lay out my argument for how civilians make these 
choices. Examining survival strategies in particular, I argue that people 
take the necessary risks to select specific actions if they have motivation 
and opportunity. Social networks that place people in close social 
proximity to perpetrators of violence also increase their likelihood of 
witnessing violence in conflict zones, which often triggers PTG. With 
PTG, people become more motivated to support community members 
and delay their motivation to migrate. Then, people with the resource 
of advantaged social status, referred to as wasta in Syria, have greater 
opportunity to support community members and migrate. It is possible 
for these actions to combine in a wide variety of ways, so I also discuss 
combinations of community support and migration. This array of 
possibilities, as well as the complex processes that lead civilians to select 
specific actions, support an emphasis on civilian agency during conflict. 
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Armed Group Violence during Civil War 


This book’s analysis is grounded in the context of civil war. This means 
that multiple armed groups are violently competing for state control, 
with large numbers of documented fatalities. For the Uppsala Conflict 
Data Program (UCDP), civil conflicts involve at least twenty-five 
fatalities. For the Correlates of War (COW) project, civil wars involve 
at least 1,000 fatalities. These thresholds are admittedly arbitrary. The 
key elements of a civil war are really the violent competition for state 
control and substantial numbers of fatalities. 

Civil wars may be classified as conventional, irregular, or symmetric 
non-conventional. Conventional civil wars have a clearly defined 
frontline, and armed groups on both sides can confront each other with 
direct violence and heavy weaponry (Balcells, 2010; Kalyvas & Balcells, 
2010). Irregular civil wars include a government that is more powerful 
than rebels, and the rebels use small arms and guerilla tactics (Kalyvas 
& Balcells, 2010). Symmetric non-conventional wars involve mutually 
weak government and rebel forces that tend to occur in collapsed states 
(Earle, 1997; Mueller, 2004). Amidst the many ways to differentiate 
these three types of civil war, the most important difference is that 
conventional civil wars have a clearly defined frontline (Kalyvas, 2005). 
Irregular and symmetric non-conventional civil wars do not. 

All three civil war categories include three types of violence 
targeting: selective, collective, and indiscriminate. Selective violence 
involves deliberately chosen individual targets based on some criteria. 
Collective violence targets people based on some form of group 
identity, either ethnic or ideological. Indiscriminate violence simply 
aims to harm as many people as possible. Chemical weapons and 
barrel bombs are prime examples of indiscriminate violence (Fabbe, 
Hazlett & Sinmazdemir, 2017b). The prevalence of each targeting 
type varies for several reasons, such as political affiliation, the extent 
of territorial control, and information asymmetries (Kalyvas, 2006). 

The location type of violence — whether it occurs in residential areas 
or along migration routes — is also essential for shaping the prevalence of 
targeting types. Violence in residential areas, home violence, includes a 
mix of all three targeting types. Violence along migration routes, road 
violence, primarily includes selective violence (Schon, 2016). This is 
because road violence primarily occurs at checkpoints, where fighters 
have face-to-face interactions with civilians. In addition, collective and 
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indiscriminate targeting are really only useful where there are large 
numbers of people (Steele, 2017a). 

When armed groups are able to identify specific enemies, they prefer 
to use selective violence because it entails lower costs and blowback 
risks (Dell & Querubin, 2017; Kalyvas, 2006). Collective and 
indiscriminate violence involve goals beyond the scope of the specific 
people targeted. In many cases, these forms of violence are used to 
displace as many civilians as possible (Steele, 2017a; Valentino, Huth 
& Balch-Lindsay, 2004). 


Armed Group Violence in Syria 


In this book, my primary case of analysis is the Syrian civil war. It began 
ina state that had developed a legacy of strong state control and a harsh, 
extensive repressive apparatus (Cooke, 2007; Wedeen, 1999). By 2013, 
that state was collapsing, pro-government and anti-government armed 
groups were proliferating, sectarianism was emerging, and it became 
clear that the war would be protracted and bloody (Lynch, 2013). The 
government’s extensive use of pro-government militias is a common 
component of civil wars (Magid & Schon, 2018; Carey, Mitchell 
& Lowe, 2013). Foreign intervention, armed group fragmentation, 
and shifting alliances also make the Syrian civil war share a lot of 
similarities with other civil wars (Christia, 2012; Cunningham, Bakke 
& Lee, 2012). 

The Syrian civil war mainly involves four sets of actors: pro- 
government, opposition, Islamic State in Iraq and Syria (ISIS), and 
Kurdish fighters. Pro-government actors include both the formal 
military of Bashar Assad’s government and loyal militias. These 
militias include Alawi militias that build upon their ethnic link 
with the Assad family, Sunni militias that defect from communities 
that are sympathetic to anti-government forces, Iranian-backed or 
Hezbollah-backed militias, or other kinds of militias. As I discuss 
more in subsequent chapters, the Assad government increasingly 
relied upon militias as the conflict continued. Opposition forces also 
captures a wide array of actors, ranging from the more secular FSA to 
Islamist opposition groups like Ahrar al-Sham and Jabhat al-Nusra.! 


' Jabhat al-Nusra was aligned with Al Qaeda. It has changed names several 
times, and is now referred to as Hayat Tahrir al-Sham (HTS). 
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In general, opposition forces attempted to seize and govern territory, 
and they expressed a desire to control Syria’s government (Lister, 
2016). Meanwhile, ISIS split off from Jabhat al-Nusra early in the 
Syrian civil war. By the summer of 2014, ISIS had seized large amounts 
of territory in eastern Syria and Iraq. In contrast to the efforts of 
Ahrar al-Sham and Jabhat al-Nusra to build local support and ease 
people into Islamist governance, ISIS quickly installed harshly Islamist 
governance (Byman, 2016). Then, Kurdish fighters in northeastern 
Syria, mostly organized with the Democratic Union Party (YPD) and 
later the Syrian Democratic Forces (SDF), are most interested in some 
degree of increased regional autonomy and citizenship rights. Further 
disaggregation beyond these four sets of actors is necessary for many 
analytical purposes, but understanding these four sets of actors is a 
crucial step toward understanding the key actors involved in Syria’s 
civil war. 

The Syrian civil war best fits the category of conventional civil 
wars (Lynch, 2013). Clear frontlines and defined battles signal that 
the civil war fits this type. Major battles over Aleppo (government 
and opposition), Raqqa (SDF and ISIS), and many other cities have 
included the use of heavy artillery and the pitched battles that define 
conventional civil war. There are also defined areas (e.g. Damascus, 
Lattakia, and Tartous provinces) that the government firmly controls, 
as well as defined areas that anti-government forces (e.g. Idlib province, 
at least until the end of 2019) and ethnic forces (e.g. Kurds in Hasakeh 
province) control. Moreover, dozens of sieges have occurred as war 
tactics across the country in order to starve civilians and weaken the 
incumbent armed group in particular locations. The organization 
Siege Watch estimates that 2.5 million Syrians have lived through 
sieges (Siege Watch, 2018). 

Other characteristics — armed group fragmentation, asymmetric 
power relationships, and sub-national variation in conflict dynamics — 
add substantial complexity. The first image that may come to mind 
of a conventional civil war may be side A fighting side B, with no 
other actors. Syria is far more complex, with a large number of armed 
groups and many different fronts. This complexity raises the salience 
of analyzing networks between these armed groups (Gade, Hafez 
& Gabbay, 2019; Metternich et al., 2013). Consistent with the view 
articulated by Kalyvas (2006), there are very different sets of macro- 
level and micro-level cleavages. I will elaborate more upon this point 
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in Chapter 2, as I unpack the spatial and temporal variation within 
the Syrian conflict. 

Throughout the conflict, the Assad government maintained 
advantages in technology and airpower. Opponents could challenge 
pro-government ground forces, but the imbalance in technology and 
airpower has made it difficult for them to take and hold major cities. 
In fact, by the end of 2016, the government had regained control of 
every major city outside of Idlib province. This power imbalance 
motivated an increasing portion of insurgent tactics from anti- 
government forces over time. As the government has thereby turned 
into a counterinsurgent actor, it heavily monitored civilian populations 
for signs of opposition activity. 

The sum of these dynamics created enormous confusion and 
uncertainty. This endangers civilian populations. Armed groups on 
all sides have a variety of motivations to target civilians, including 
eliminating perceived enemies, coercing people into being loyal to their 
interests, and increasing and consolidating territorial control (Balcells, 
2017; Ottmann, 2017; Steele, 2017a). 


How the Syrian Civil War Makes Survival Dangerous 


Amidst this danger, the pursuit of safety is dangerous in and of itself. 
The divergence in interests between civilians and armed groups creates 
this danger. As civilians pursue safety, armed groups seek control of 
the state and its territory. Civilians may share information with each 
other and migrate to obtain safety, without concern for how those 
actions affect armed groups. Armed groups, meanwhile, may interpret 
those actions as threats. Civilians sharing information about security 
conditions with each other could be difficult to distinguish from people 
covertly mobilizing or sharing valuable intelligence with one’s enemies. 
Migration could reduce an armed group’s support base, throw its 
legitimacy into doubt, or introduce new people into an armed group’s 
territory with unclear loyalties. These concerns arise from the immense 
challenge of controlling narratives and displacement if civilians are 
making their own choices about information sharing and migration 
(Kaufman, 2015; Schon, 2016; Shibutani, 1966; Steele, 2017a). 

This divergence in interests even affects survival strategies that 
civilians believe are as innocent as transporting the injured to hospitals. 
For armed groups, this mobility may make civilian targeting easier, 
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or it may appear to be too close to migration that would harm their 
interests. A 36-year-old female activist in Aden, Yemen recounted 
how armed groups use snipers to deter people from transporting the 
injured: 


My brother used to guard buildings in the neighborhood with his friends 
but he also volunteered to evacuate those who were injured to hospitals. His 
phone kept ringing while he was asleep. It was his friends wanting to tell 
him that a sniper killed one of them. My mom took away his phone and we 
told him in the morning. He left and never came back. A sniper killed him 
that day while [he was] trying to take another person who was shot to the 
hospital. His friends couldn’t save him because snipers targeted anyone who 
approached injured ones. He was brave enough to risk his life and he laid 
there and bled to death. He could have been saved if snipers allowed people 
to help him. When we went to the hospital, the nurse was crying. She said 
he saved two people earlier in the day by bringing them to the hospital. But 
he died trying to save a third one. (al-Dawsari, 2016: p. 13) 


The complexity of the Syrian civil war makes survival strategies 
especially dangerous. Armed groups face particularly severe 
concerns about incomplete information. This uncertainty increases 
their demand for information and any available signals when that 
demand is unsatisfied (Allport & Postman, 1947; Jervis, 1970). As 
armed groups cope with uncertainty during civil war, they often form 
assumptions about the political loyalties of entire towns (Human 
Rights Watch, 1998). 

Observed survival strategies become an important source of signals. 
Armed groups may use the logic, “If somebody supports us, why do 
they need protection? We protect them.” If they observe civilians 
engaging in any self-protection strategies, regardless of whether 
those strategies involve confrontations with armed groups, then they 
interpret that as a signal of disloyalty (Lichtenheld, 2017). Information 
sharing and migration are two examples of behavior that can all too 
easily fall into this trap. 

As Chapter 6 shows, information sharing helps civilians pursue 
physical security. Armed groups, however, may view it as a form of 
covert mobilization that they need to repress (Sullivan, 2015, 2016). 
More broadly, armed groups can strongly influence narratives, as 
well as information diffusion by extension, but armed groups cannot 
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completely control narratives and information diffusion (Benford & 
Snow, 2000; Brubaker & Laitin, 1998). Civilian decisions to share 
information and their evaluations of that information are sufficiently 
independent from the influence of armed groups to cause those groups 
to perceive significant threats when civilians select information sharing 
as a self-protection strategy (Sullivan, 2015). 

Migration involves even more explicit claims to physical security 
(Davenport, Moore & Poe, 2003; Schmeidl, 1997). Armed group 
interpretations of civilian migration, however, make it very political 
(Steele, 2017a). At origin locations, there may be claims from 
civilians, insurgents, and counterinsurgents. Both insurgents and 
counterinsurgents often have interests in deterring civilian movement 
in order to maintain international legitimacy, support bases, or cover 
from counterinsurgent forces (Lubkemann, 2008b; Lyall, 2009; 
Schon, 2016). On the other hand, these forces may commit large-scale 
violence against civilians to motivate migration and make it easier to 
target their opponents (Balcells & Steele, 2016; Valentino, Huth & 
Balch-Lindsay, 2004). By extension, when one side wants to motivate 
migration, its opponent typically wants to deter migration. This places 
migrants in the dangerous position during conflict of claiming physical 
and economic security against the strategic interests of at least one 
armed group. 

In this discussion of danger during civil war, it is important to 
highlight that civilians and armed groups operate under threat 
perceptions, rather than strict objective threat (Davenport, Moore 
& Poe, 2003; Kalyvas, 2006). Armed groups may react to their 
perceived threats from civilians with substantial brutality. For 
civilians, threat perceptions necessitate a careful consideration 
of survival strategies. Spatial proximity to violence is associated 
with a desire to conciliate, cease hostilities, and impose distance 
between civilians and both active and demobilized fighters (Bakke, 
O’Loughlin & Ward, 2009). During civil war, civilians tend to 
prioritize safety above all other concerns (Tellez, 2019). Economic 
prosperity does matter, but it is a secondary concern within active 
conflict zones (Adhikari, 2013a). For civilians to accept the danger 
that accompanies any survival strategy, they need motivation and a 
sufficient structural opening for opportunity (Most & Starr, 2015; 
Tilly, McAdam & Tarrow, 2001). 
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Threat Perceptions, Violent Experiences, and Social 
Proximity to Perpetrators of Violence 


Motivation is a product of civilian agency. To understand how people 
become motivated to select specific survival strategies, we must begin 
with threat perceptions. Existing political science research tends to 
conceive of the decision to migrate as an evaluation of perceived threat 
levels with relation to some threshold. Under this view, when perceived 
threat levels surpass some acceptable threshold, civilians should want 
to migrate (Davenport, Moore & Poe, 2003). Migration, however, 
is one of many survival strategies, as outlined in the Introduction. 
Perceived physical threat should be understood as the impetus for 
civilians to begin considering possible survival strategies (Davenport, 
Moore & Poe, 2003; Kalyvas, 2006; Stoll, 1993). When they select 
a survival strategy, it is not necessarily going to be migration. For 
example, while discussing the thin line between hiding and fleeing, a 
Ukrainian woman named Nataliya explained: 


I came back home; I was all alone with my grief. All relatives and friends 
left or were hiding, because the fighting didn’t stop. I buried my girls alone. 
Nobody else came to the funeral, because it was dangerous, people were 
frightened. I spent the night at the cemetery, I couldn’t go back home. 
(Bonenberger, 2016: p. 11; emphasis added by the author) 


Violence is at the root of perceived physical threat. The effects of 
violence, however, depend upon the type of violence. To analyze 
civilian motivations, I consider the contrast between awareness of 
violence and personal experiences with violence. Awareness of violence 
can vary widely, from the people who are completely oblivious about 
ongoing violence to those who frequently monitor violent events. 
Violent experiences, however, trigger strong psychological reactions 
and are arguably more important in shaping behavior. Studies that 
use measures of violent events are typically unable to distinguish 
between these two categories. This limitation means that researchers 
may capture heterogeneous relationships and not detect statistically 
significant effects (De Luca & Verpoorten, 2015). 

As I will show in Chapter 3, people living in conflict zones are 
particularly likely to have violent experiences when they have close 
social proximity to perpetrators of violence. Proximity is typically 
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conceived in terms of spatial proximity, where close spatial proximity 
refers to short physical distance. Social proximity refers to social 
distance, which can be measured in many ways. It can be the number 
of social connections that exist between two people directly knowing 
each other. Considering social proximity to perpetrators, I treat close 
social proximity to perpetrators as possessing a social connection with 
a perpetrator. In Syrian conflict zones, I find evidence to support the 
influence of social proximity to perpetrators on violent experiences. 
Specifically, I find that networks providing information access and 
connections with particularly violent people increase the likelihood 
that a person will witness violence. 

It is worthwhile to dwell upon information access as a network 
characteristic. Despite substantial discussion of Facebook, Twitter, 
WhatsApp, and other social media, the most prominent form of 
communication between civilians living in conflict zones is face-to-face 
word-of-mouth (IOM, 2016; Shibutani, 1966). Asa result, people who 
frequently monitor violent events tend to be in social networks that 
provide them with access to information about security conditions. 
Those same networks are also more likely to include violent people 
who are members of armed groups. With social networks that include 
both access to information and armed group membership, I argue that 
civilians tend to be more susceptible to suffering violent experiences. 
These violent experiences can trigger psychological processes that 
affect motivation to select particular survival strategies. 

Violent experiences can fall into several categories: violence 
witnessed, violence received, and violence to family (Blattman, 2009). 
Violence witnessed involves violent acts that a person has physically 
seen, yet they were not the target of that violence. Violence received 
involves violent acts where the person was the target of violence. 
Violence to family involves violent acts where a family member of the 
person is the target. 


Current Understandings of How Violent Experiences Trigger 
PTSD and PTG 


Once people have violent experiences, I contend in Chapters 6 and 7 
that behavioral responses depend upon the psychological processes 
that result from those experiences. Most importantly, people may 
either undergo PTSD, PTG, or no trauma. PTG involves improvements 
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in five components: appreciation of life, relationships with others, new 
possibilities in life, personal strength, and spiritual change (Tedeschi 
& Calhoun, 1996). According to the National Institute of Mental 
Health, PTSD includes at least one of the following that last at least one 
month: at least one re-experiencing symptom, at least one avoidance 
symptom, at least two arousal and reactivity symptoms, or at least two 
cognition and mood symptoms. Questions remain over why exactly 
some experiences lead to PTSD, others lead to PTG, and others do 
not produce trauma. I am unable to fully answer these questions, so 
I discuss the state of existing research on the relationships between 
violent experiences, PTSD, and PTG. This research straddles many 
social science disciplines such as psychology, economics, and political 
science. Connecting research across these fields may help researchers 
find opportunities to contribute to this research area as effectively as 
possible. 

In response to violent experiences, there are two main types of 
people: those who are resilient against trauma and those who are not 
resilient. People are resilient in most cases, but a substantial portion of 
people are not resilient. Extraversion and optimism are two possible 
contributors to resilience against trauma (Tedeschi & Calhoun, 1996). 
Other factors may also contribute to resilience, but extraversion and 
optimism are among the most frequently considered. When people 
are resilient, they are unlikely to suffer trauma in response to violent 
experiences. When they are not resilient, violent experiences are more 
likely to lead to trauma. At that point, people undergo either PTSD or 
PTG. This framework is displayed in Table 1.1. 

Considering this framework, it is unsurprising that the majority of 
victims of potentially traumatic events do not tend to undergo PTSD. 
A lot of events do not actually traumatize people. When they do, that 
trauma turns out to trigger PTG at least as often as it triggers PTSD. 


Table 1.1 Potential Psychological Outcomes 


Not resilient Psychologically resilient 
against trauma against trauma 
Victim of potentially Undergo PTSD No trauma 
traumatic event or PTG 
Not a victim No trauma No trauma 
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Throughout studies on these issues, there is a consensus that as the 
severity of a potentially traumatic experience increases, people who 
suffer trauma become more likely to undergo PTSD than PTG (Steel 
et al., 2009). There are also different kinds of effects for people from 
watching somebody else suffer than directly suffering themselves 
(Chopko, Palmieri & Adams, 2018). Since these vastly different 
contexts produce convergent findings on the prevalence of both PTSD 
and PTG, it is possible to apply this knowledge base to an examination 
of the effects of these psychological processes on behavior and attitudes. 

Across a wide variety of potentially traumatic experiences, 
researchers have been able to identify evidence of PTSD and PTG 
in their respondents. Cancer patients, natural disaster survivors, and 
victims of interpersonal violence all may undergo PTSD or PTG (Chan, 
Young & Sharif, 2016; Gul & Karanci, 2017; Liu et al., 2017; Meng, 
Wu & Han, 2018; Nakagawa et al., 2016). Findings on interpersonal 
violence come from studies on domestic violence, gang violence, armed 
conflict, and torture (Kilic, Magruder & Koryiirek, 2016). Many new 
studies are working with Syrian refugees (Chung et al., 2018; Hyland 
et al., 2018; Pilishvili, Karabushchenko & Ivashchenko, 2016; Rizkalla 
& Segal, 2018). Men and women appear to have statistically significant 
differences in their rates of PTSD and PTG, but the magnitude of these 
differences tends to be small (Vishnevsky et al., 2010). This is not to 
mention the suggestive evidence from this book that civilians living 
through the Syrian civil war have undergone PTSD and PTG. 

Biological studies of PTSD and PTG have made several advances. 
Gene-environment interaction studies with just over 200 African 
Americans who lived in New Orleans before and after Hurricane 
Katrina have found that the RGS2 gene is correlated with increased 
PTG after moderate and high levels of exposure to natural disasters 
(Dunn et al., 2014). This gene is also correlated with panic disorder, 
generalized anxiety disorder, anxiety-related phenotypes, and it 
modifies the effect of social support and hurricane exposure on PTSD 
symptoms (Amstadter et al., 2009; Koenen et al., 2009; Leygraf 
et al., 2006; Otowa et al., 2011; Smoller et al., 2008). In the brain, 
the neural correlates of PTG in the pre-frontal cortex (PFC), especially 
the dorsolateral PFC (DLPFC), are associated with resilience to the 
correlates of PTSD (Nakagawa et al., 2016). Within the DLPFC, 
however, the left side activates for PTG and the right side activates for 
PTSD (Wei et al., 2017). 
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The complexity underlying PTG and PTSD raises the possibility 
that they could be correlated with each other. It is biologically possible 
for PTG and PTSD to occur for the same person, but substantial 
debate remains over whether and how PTG and PTSD are related 
(Shakespeare-Finch & Lurie-Beck, 2014). Studies find no relationship, 
a linear relationship, or a curvilinear relationship between PTG and 
PTSD. In the curvilinear scenario, increases in PTSD are associated 
with increases in PTG until some critical point. Beyond that, there 
is a negative relationship between PTSD and PTG. This curvilinear 
relationship is especially prominent in studies of PTSD and PTG 
among civilians living in conflict zones (Shakespeare-Finch & Lurie- 
Beck, 2014). 

As psychologists were shifting to consider PTG as well as PTSD, 
Miller and Rasco (2004: p. 16) observed that “although researchers 
generally direct our attention to the significant number of participants 
who do show evidence of persistent trauma, in the majority of studies 
we just as easily could focus on the significant number of participants 
who do not show enduring patterns of distress.” A meta-analysis 
of 161 studies reporting results of 181 surveys that were published 
between 1980 and May 2009 found that just under one-third of 
respondents across these surveys experienced PTSD. Non-random 
sampling, small sample sizes, and self-report questionnaires were 
associated with higher rates of mental disorder (Steel et al., 2009). 
In comparison, up to 50 percent of survivors of potentially traumatic 
experiences may experience PTG (Tsai et al., 2015). 

These studies do not deny that violent experiences can produce 
PTSD. Instead, they emphasize that PTSD is not the only psychological 
process that can result from violent experiences. Violent experiences 
could trigger PTSD or PTG, depending upon whether people receive 
adequate emotional support (Jia et al., 2015; Rizkalla & Segal, 
2018). Chapters 6 and 7 leverage a finding that violence witnessed, 
as opposed to violence received and violence to family, is only 
correlated with PTG (Blattman, 2009; Kulkarni et al., 2011). In the 
next two sections, I examine existing shortcomings in how PTSD 
and PTG are measured and how future research can improve upon 
these measures. The immense resources required to successfully 
make these improvements precluded me from implementing it in my 
fieldwork, but it remains valuable to specify the gold standard for 
future research. 
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Measuring PTSD and PTG 


In Chapters 6 and 7, psychological responses to violent experiences are 
unobserved causal mechanisms. Yet, psychologists do have methods 
to measure PTG and PTSD. In-depth clinical interviews are viewed 
as the most effective and precise method to assess PTSD and PTG in 
individuals, but survey instruments are needed to compare responses 
across people. I therefore explore how PTG and PTSD can be identified 
in individuals by describing the Harvard Trauma Questionnaire (HTQ) 
and Post-traumatic Growth Inventory (PTGI). These are the primary 
survey instruments to assess PTSD and PTG, respectively. 

The Harvard Program in Refugee Trauma developed the HTQ in order 
to evaluate torture and the scale of psychological impact (Mollica et al., 
1992). The HTQ has five parts. The first part lists forty-one traumatic 
events that respondents answer with a “yes” or “no.” The second part 
has two open-ended questions, in which the respondent describes the 
most traumatizing event to them. The third part assesses the risk of 
neurological complications that may result from traumatic experiences. 
The fourth part assesses psychological impact. The fifth section asks 
about a list of twenty-nine acts that are considered to be torture. 

Since the HTQ’s creation, it has been translated into many 
languages, including Russian, Arabic, Urdu, Sri Lankan, Bosnian, 
Tibetan, Italian, and French. It performed well in validity tests in 
most languages (de Fouchier et al., 2012; Oruc et al., 2008; Prati & 
Pietrantoni, 2014). When it has not performed well, such as among 
Tibetans, cultural factors were involved (Lhewa et al., 2007). One 
potential source of difficulty in applying the HTQ to Tibetans is the 
Buddhist belief in karma, which is the belief that current suffering is the 
result of immoral actions in the past life (Holtz, 1998). There are also 
cultural-specific PTSD symptoms — including “body heat,” “sitting,” 
and “staring” according to West African traditional healers — that the 
HTQ does not capture (Fox, 2003). 

PTGI is a 21-item scale that includes factors of New Possibilities, 
Relating to Others, Personal Strength, Spiritual Change, and Appreciation 
of Life (Tedeschi & Calhoun, 1996). A short version of the PTGI was also 
released in 2010 with a ten-item scale that covered the five dimensions 
of PTG (Cann et al., 2010). Self-reports of PTG could sometimes be 
expressions of cognitive biases, but extensive testing of the PTGI indicates 
that it is generally a valid measurement tool (Calhoun & Tedeschi, 2004). 
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Measurement Challenges and Ways to Improve 


Despite these extensive efforts to effectively measure PTSD and PTG, 
serious challenges remain. The most important of these challenges 
include: inability to observe the same individuals before and after 
their traumatic experiences, not fully pinpointing the set of potentially 
traumatic experiences that a respondent has had, and not identifying 
why certain experiences traumatize some individuals and not others. 

Ideally, researchers would be able to interview respondents before 
and after all potentially traumatic events in order to assess their 
psychological response and why that particular response occurred. 
Unfortunately, the reality that researchers are usually only able to 
interview respondents once makes it difficult to isolate the exact event 
or series of events that triggered any particular psychological response. 
Without this precision, we are unable to fully explore how the timing 
of these psychological processes work. Are they instantaneous, or do 
they unfold over the course of weeks, months, or years? 

This concern is also related to the challenge for researchers working 
with immigrant or refugee populations in identifying whether PTSD 
and PTG are occurring in response to events that took place in origin, 
transit, or destination locations. Solving the fundamental measurement 
challenge of observing the same people before and after all potentially 
traumatic events would therefore be extremely valuable for both 
intellectual understanding and for designing effective policy responses. 
In addition, it could help determine whether particular types of events 
are actually more likely to traumatize people, or whether the people 
that are traumatized are just more likely to have been traumatized 
by that particular type of event. This may lead to systematic over- 
prediction of PTSD and PTG after some types of events and under- 
prediction of PTSD and PTG after other types of events. 

As researchers continue to examine issues such as how witnessing 
violence and receiving violence influence PTSD and PTG differently, this 
shortcoming will be especially problematic. I show in Chapters 6 and 
7 that these different types of violent experiences have different types 
of effects, and my results are consistent with what others have found. 

To move forward, it would be ideal to interview the same respondents 
at multiple time points. This could allow researchers to assess the 
psychological state of respondents before and after potentially 
traumatic events, thereby increasing the validity of assessments of 
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PTSD and PTG. In addition, it could give researchers more capacity 
to assess the timing of PTSD and PTG. It would be valuable to 
understand how long after a potentially traumatic event a victim may 
undergo PTSD or PTG and whether there is a need to provide mental 
health treatment by a certain point in time to prevent or minimize the 
severity of PTSD. 

Considering migration specifically, interviewing respondents 
multiple times in origin, transit, and destination locations could allow 
researchers to more effectively isolate where people are most likely to 
undergo PTSD or PTG. At origin locations, people have experience 
with many kinds of potentially traumatic events that can motivate 
migration. Transit locations may expose people to many other 
potentially traumatic events, especially as smugglers and traffickers 
become involved. At destination locations, anti-refugee and anti- 
immigrant violence does occur, but social isolation and obstacles to 
obtaining economic security can take an even bigger toll upon mental 
health (Ferriss & Forrest-Bank, 2018). 

There is a legitimate resource concern with the recommendation 
to interview respondents multiple times. Interviewing respondents 
multiple times over the course of an extended time period requires 
a lot of resources. Those resources, moreover, might not succeed 
in capturing people who experienced potentially traumatic events. 
Researchers would have to be willing to select respondents without 
knowing which ones will experience potentially traumatic events. To 
obtain those resources, researchers would have to find a funder (1) 
with sufficient money; and (2) willingness to risk spending a lot of 
money on a project that fails. Few opportunities like this currently 
exist. Furthermore, it would be somewhat morbid for researchers to 
interview large numbers of people in anticipation that some portion 
will experience potentially traumatic events. 


How PTG and PTSD Influence the Selection of Specific 
Survival Strategies 


There are two key behavioral implications for PTG and PTSD. First, 
PTSD restricts people to looking inward and PTG increases their 
desire to help others. With PTSD, people tend to adopt more anti- 
social behaviors and avoid interacting with their community. On the 
other hand, PTG increases the desire to help others (Collier, 2016). 
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Second, PTG increases adaptability to difficult circumstances and 
PTSD decreases adaptability. 

There are many examples of these implications. Somali refugees 
in the United States may be more willing to support or participate in 
illegal activism if they have undergone PTSD, whereas those who have 
undergone PTG are more likely to prefer legal activism (Ellis et al., 
2015). PTG among people with violent experiences in armed conflicts 
such as in Uganda, Sierra Leone, and the Palestinian Territories also 
contributes to increased voting and non-violent political activism 
(Bellows & Miguel, 2009; Blattman, 2009; Punamaki, Qouta & 
Sarraj, 1997). 

Contrasts between PTSD and PTG can reconcile findings in research 
on altruism in post-conflict settings. Consistently, researchers find that 
violent experiences increase in-group altruism. There is some debate 
on whether out-group altruism increases, stays constant, or decreases 
after violent experiences. By considering the role of individual 
psychological processes, we can understand that PTG may be the 
crucial psychological process that increases altruism. 

The effects of PTG on out-group altruism may vary due to the more 
nuanced changes in attitudes that PTG can cause. PTG may increase 
support for transitional justice policies and reconciliation (Aguilar, 
Balcells & Cebolla-Boado, 2011). In addition, the spiritual change 
that can result from PTG may lead to more conservative attitudes. For 
example, the Israeli Holocaust survivors who adopted more extreme 
and anti-Palestinian political views were also more religious (Carmil 
& Breznitz, 1991). Somali refugee and immigrant communities tend 
to be very altruistic within clan and sub-clan networks, but not across 
clans (Menkhaus, 2003; Thompson, 2016). 

Expanding on the behavioral implications of PTG, Blattman and 
Annan (2010) observe that research on child and refugee mental 
health emphasizes the resiliency of victims of traumatic events, as 
well as the concentration of disabling trauma in a minority (Miller 
& Rasco, 2004; Wessells, 2006). Even research with torture victims 
has found that despite high levels of physical trauma, torture victims 
may undergo PTG, be more socio-culturally adjusted, and practice 
their religion more. They may also be more tolerant of differences in 
religion, race, and culture, and feel more supported (Kira et al., 2006). 
Political scientists have also found support for PTG explanations in 
research on the post-conflict behavior and well-being of ex-combatants, 
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child soldiers, and civilians (Bellows & Miguel, 2009; Blattman, 
2009; Blattman & Annan, 2010; Gilligan, Pasquale & Samii, 2014; 
Voors et al., 2012). With PTG, people may exhibit higher rates of 
civic engagement, altruism, and social trust (Bellows & Miguel, 2009; 
Blattman, 2009; Gilligan, Pasquale & Samii, 2014; Voors et al., 2012). 
They may be more interested in supporting their local communities 
and taking active roles in them. This dynamic is documented across 
many contexts, such as among Palestinians in Israel: 


In emerging from the beating [while in the custody of the Israeli Defense 
Forces] unbowed and remaining committed to resistance activities, young 
men exhibit generosity to the point of sacrifice that asserts and validates 
a masculine self. The infliction of pain reveals, in the most intimate and 
brutal way, the nature of occupation and strengthens them, they contend, 
to confront it. (Peteet, 1994: p. 40) 


Despite such a large body of research showing pro-social behavioral 
implications of PTG, it remains necessary to explain how PTG leads 
to specific actions. Pro-social change could include many different 
behaviors. I contend that the missing step in arguments linking PTG 
with various actions involves narratives, or discrete stories. Narratives 
can be personal stories about an individual’s experiences, or they can be 
broader stories about how one side in a dispute understands the events 
that have taken place (Olsen, 2014). Narratives have two components: 
informational and emotional. Information and emotions can be 
closely related, as emotions play a powerful role in which information 
people believe, how they interpret information, and how they react to 
information (Allport & Postman, 1947; DiFonzo & Bordia, 2007). 
People are often able to use narratives to make sense of how to 
live and survive (Rosen, 2017). Within a context of violent conflict, 
narratives may even account for crime and violent events. Narratives 
define existing and expected threats, identify a set of possible 
responses, and then help people select the most appropriate response. 
When new information contradicts existing narratives, civilians may 
either believe evolving versions of their preferred conflict narrative or 
stop believing existing narratives entirely. When that happens, civilians 
can experience a “narrative rupture,” where their fundamental 
understanding of home, or the events occurring at home, shatters 
(Rosen, 2017). At that point, civilians can no longer use narratives 
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to guide their selection of survival strategies. Instead, migration 
appears to be the only way to escape danger. While drawing from 
narratives, civilians tend to avoid migration because of its cost and 
risk (Schon, 2016). Without narratives, they lose capacity to find 
alternatives and become motivated to migrate more quickly. With 
PTG, the narrative ruptures that spark this motivation to migrate 
are delayed. PTG includes an increased likelihood of reaching out to 
others. Conversations help people understand how new information 
is part of an evolving narrative, rather than contradictory to existing 
narratives. This delays narrative ruptures and the resultant motivation 
to migrate. 

As I examine the role of narrative ruptures, it is noteworthy that 
narrative ruptures are extremely difficult to directly observe. I do 
identify examples from individual people in Chapter 4, but narrative 
ruptures may not be systematically observable on their own. One 
tempting idea may be to assume that indiscriminate violence will cause 
narrative ruptures and motivate large numbers of people to migrate. 
Yet, indiscriminate violence can be consistent with the conflict 
narratives that civilians believe, so it may not necessarily affect civilian 
perceptions. New work identifying “focusing events” as key events 
that shape the direction of conflicts also does not identify moments of 
narrative ruptures because it identifies events that generate polarized 
discussion, not events that change minds or shatter narratives (Alimi 
& Maney, 2018). As a result, it is crucial to consider the observable 
implications of narrative ruptures. 

This argument for how people become motivated to select different 
non-engagement protection strategies combines psychological and 
social processes. Socially, people rely heavily upon narratives to define 
threats, identify possible responses, and select the best response. When 
this breaks down with a narrative rupture, people should want to 
escape their conflict zone. Psychologically, witnessing violence can 
trigger PTG. PTG increases motivation to support others by sharing 
information. With additional conversations, people who undergo 
PTG are better at understanding how new information is part of 
evolving narratives and not purely contradictory to existing narratives. 
Therefore, in addition to increasing motivation to support community 
members, PTG delays narrative ruptures and subsequent motivation 
to migrate. 
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How Dynamic Social Networks in Conflict Zones 
Facilitate PTSD and Narrative Ruptures 


If PTG helps people find alternatives to migration, it is worth dwelling 
on why it delays migration motivation, rather than prevents it. Social 
network dynamics are crucial here. Network ties can persist when 
people act in cascades or pursue activities that maintain social 
connections. There are even mechanisms through which people may 
add new members to their social networks. PTG can increase this 
adaptability. On the other hand, people do not become impervious 
to the dangers and stresses of conflict. Adaptability is finite. Support 
systems break down. Conflict fatalities and migration remove network 
members. Political polarization can divide networks along ideological 
or ethnic lines. These processes largely lie in the background of my 
analysis in this book, but they remain important to acknowledge. 

As psychological transformations and narratives drive motivation 
to select survival strategies, the effects of armed conflicts on social 
networks can push more people toward PTSD and early narrative 
ruptures. Existing research is divided over whether conflict fragments 
social networks, drives people to expand their social networks, or 
has no effect on social networks due to the persistence of social ties 
(Lubkemann, 2008a). Given that community support is an important 
factor driving people to respond to trauma with PTG rather than 
PTSD, fragmenting social networks may increase PTSD prevalence and 
hasten narrative ruptures. Constant and expanding social networks, 
in contrast, may shift more people toward PTG and delay narrative 
ruptures. While I was unable to adequately capture the changes in my 
respondents’ social networks over time, future research would benefit 
from finding ways to systematically document and operationalize 
these social network dynamics for civilians living in conflict zones. 
In this section, I outline the ways that existing research argues social 
networks may change over time during armed conflict. 

Analysts fear that violence will demolish pre-conflict social networks. 
Through migration and damage to community infrastructure, social 
ties may rupture and make entire networks come undone (Nordstrom, 
1997). Migration, fatalities, and other forms of stress can increase 
the difficulty of maintaining social relationships. Erikson (1995: 
p. 8) terms this a form of “massive collective trauma.” This process 
“ruptures social bonds, undermines communality, destroys previous 
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sources of support, and may even traumatize those members of a 
community, society, or group who were absent when the catastrophe 
of persecution took place” (Robben & Su’arez-Orozco, 2000: p. 24). 
For example, research with Syrian refugees in Jordan has found that 
they have been unable to maintain their social networks through the 
displacement process (Stevens, 2016). 

These fragmenting social networks, however, are not necessarily 
the end of the story. Nordstrom (1997) stresses that experiences with 
war-time violence serve as shared referents for forging new “warzone 
cultures” that overwrite prior cultural differences. In this view, shared 
experiences can bring people together. Harpvicken (2009) shows how 
people may increase their reliance upon their peers (horizontal ties) 
or to elites (vertical ties). As a result, conflict may simultaneously pull 
social networks apart and stitch them back together in new ways 
(Lubkemann, 2008a; Wood, 2008). 

New social network alignments will not necessarily be as strong as 
the old networks. Menjivar (2000) finds in her work with Salvadoran 
immigrants in the United States that heavy demands on social networks 
in destination locations can cause severe tensions. In some cases, these 
tensions even lead to the dissolving of social ties. Desmond (2012) 
also finds in his research with the urban poor of Milwaukee that the 
new social ties that people form in the midst of hard times may not 
be durable. These “disposable ties” are valuable for helping people to 
cope with hardship, but they may only be useful in the short-term. 
Polarization along ethnic or ideological lines may also limit the ability 
of social networks to provide needed support. Network density may 
also change. A denser social network is likely to produce more uniform 
opinions across the network (Buskens, Corten & Weesie, 2008). If the 
network becomes less dense, then people may select wider varieties of 
actions. This may become part of an environment that is increasingly 
uncertain, ambiguous, and stressful for civilians. That may result in 
more PTSD and its accompanying negative effects. 

Rather than networks changing, there are several forces that work to 
hold networks together and help social ties persist. Migration cascades 
include many of these forces. As people migrate together, leave at 
similar times, and travel to similar locations, they are working to 
physically stay together (Schon, 2018). Social networks also guide 
the selection of destination locations and host capacity to welcome 
immigrants, refugees, or IDPs (Korf, 2004). Additionally, increasing 
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capacities to communicate and send money between destination and 
origin locations allow more people to remain connected over long 
distances (Lindley, 2010). 


Resource Endowments and Migration Decisions 


In addition to social network factors that shape experiences and resultant 
motivations for action, I argue that resource endowments also matter. 
The role of resource endowments in influencing civilian behavior tends 
to focus on how resource endowments influence migration decisions. 
The exact relationship between resource endowments and migration, 
however, remains open for debate. In this section, I discuss this debate. 

Historically, migration scholars have argued that wage gaps between 
origin locations and potential destination locations motivate migration. 
This “neoclassical economics of migration” approach treated people as 
simple rational actors who were more likely to migrate as wage gaps 
between origin and destination locations increased (Massey et al., 
1993). The approach mirrors ideas from Ted Gurr’s relative deprivation 
approach to political contention (Gurr, 1968, 1970). Sociologists 
developed the relative deprivation research program in order to show 
that grievances caused by unmet desires motivate political action 
(Sayles, 1984). These unmet desires include things such as income 
that is lower than desired or unemployment among those attempting 
to find work. The gap between what people have and what they think 
they should have becomes a powerful motivator. Where contentious 
politics research views grievances as sources of motivation for protest, 
voting, or violence, migration research views grievances as motivation 
for migration (Lischer, 2005). 

More recently, the “new economics of migration” approach disputes 
the primacy of the wage gap in explaining migration decisions. First, 
it argues that there is too much emphasis on the individual from the 
neoclassical research program. Instead, it views households as the 
more appropriate unit of analysis (Stark & Bloom, 1985). Then, 
rather than responding to wage gaps, households seek to maximize 
economic benefits for all of their members, minimize risks, and loosen 
constraints associated with market failures (Stark & Taylor, 1991). 
This approach can account for many circumstances where migration 
does not follow wage gaps and where people may not respond to wage 
gaps with migration. 
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Another line of migration research considers resource endowments as 
a monadic concept, rather than the dyadic operationalization of wage 
gaps. Findings are mixed as to whether high-, low-, or medium-income 
groups are more likely to migrate. Some scholars argue that high-income 
groups are more likely to migrate because they have the greatest capacity 
to migrate. Fears over the flight of high-skilled workers leaving certain 
areas behind have spawned extensive interest in possible “brain drain” 
effects (Beine, Docquier & Rapoport, 2001). On the other hand, 
researchers such as Bhandari (2004) argue that low-income groups are 
more likely to migrate because they have the greatest motivation. 

Meanwhile, a growing amount of research emphasizes the inverse-U 
relationship between income and migration (Clemens, 2014). Low- and 
high-income groups are the least likely groups to migrate under this 
argument, due to a lack of capacity or motivation, respectively. Instead, 
medium-income groups are the most likely to migrate. These findings 
lead some researchers to use an aspirations—capabilities framework, 
similar to my own motivation—opportunity framework, to understand 
migration decisions (de Haas, 2014). 

This debate between proponents of neoclassical and new economics 
of migration arguments also appears in discussions of peasant politics. 
Here, the debate between Samuel Popkin and Jim Scott is informative 
(Popkin, 1979; Scott, 1977). The moral economy argument that emerges 
from their work portrays how peasant behavior that does not appear to 
the outside observer as strictly rational can actually be understood as 
balancing against risky conditions. The peasant calculation is not one 
of pure expected utility calculation. The nuanced understanding that 
results from the accumulation of their work highlighted the complex 
logics that ordinary civilians may follow. They are not reducible to 
simple cost-benefit calculators. They do, however, make calculations 
and use their resources in the best ways they know. 

These findings combine to form a rich understanding of how resource 
endowments shape migration decisions broadly. For my analysis in this 
book, I am interested in migration as one of many possible survival 
strategies within conflict contexts. In conflict contexts, I turn to a 
consideration of how resource endowments influence the selection 
of survival strategies. As civilians make these calculations, resource 
endowments do not necessarily play an important role in motivating 
action. Instead, I will show that resource endowments are crucial for 
providing opportunity. 
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How Resource Endowments Provide Opportunity 
to Secure Protection 


Migration researchers have developed arguments for how resource 
endowments may influence both motivation and opportunity. In this 
section, I will explain why resource endowments primarily matter 
within conflict settings through their ability to provide opportunity 
to act safely. In particular, resource endowments that give people 
advantaged socioeconomic status are what provide opportunity. For 
Syrian civilians, advantaged social status in the form of wasta can be 
considered a resource that provides opportunity more effectively than 
the individual components of money or connections on their own. 

To explain why advantaged people have greater opportunity to act 
safely, it is important to discuss how armed groups attempt to deter 
non-engagement protection strategies. This requires disaggregating 
violence by the location and type of targeting. Recent research has 
shown that both dimensions are important to capture the nuanced 
effects of violence upon civilian behavior. The location of violence, 
particularly whether it occurs in residential areas (home violence) 
or along migration routes (road violence), determines whether the 
violence primarily influences motivation or opportunity to migrate 
(Schon, 2016). Home violence is then the salient violence location 
type for civilian decisions of other types of civilian self-protection 
strategies. Then, the type of targeting — selective, collective, or 
indiscriminate — shapes which citizens perceive threats from violence 
(Balcells & Steele, 2016; Uzonyi, 2014). Different kinds of targeting 
occur at different locations. Namely, road violence is primarily 
selective violence at checkpoints. Home violence includes a mix of 
selective and indiscriminate violence (Schon, 2016). People thereby 
have greater opportunity to migrate if they can overcome selective 
road violence. They have greater opportunity to share information or 
select any survival strategy within their home neighborhood if they 
can overcome selective home violence (Sullivan, 2015). 

Regardless of whether home violence or road violence is the key 
violence location type that deters a specific survival strategy, it therefore 
appears that people need to overcome the deterrence of selective violence 
to secure opportunity. Some individuals have greater capacity to protect 
themselves against selective violence. Such people, whether due to 
money, connections, or both, perceive greater protection from threats 
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than others in society. These people hold an advantaged socioeconomic 
status. Advantaged socioeconomic status can be operationalized 
differently across countries: blat in Russia, Big Man politics in Africa, 
good ol’ boy networks in the West, guanxi in China, and wasta in 
the Arab World are examples. Chapters 6 and 7 will show that Syrian 
civilians with wasta are more likely to share information inside conflict 
zones, and they tend to stay home for a shorter duration. 

Advantaged status cannot protect people from indiscriminate 
violence. In Mareb, Yemen, a man named Saleh learned this lesson the 
hard way when an airstrike killed his brother, who was an influential 
man in his neighborhood: 


I was in Sana’a and was called to go back to Serwah [district in Mareb] for 
an emergency. As soon as I got into the area I ran into two men. They looked 
at each other. I heard one whispering to the other “should we tell him now?” 
I asked them what happened. They said they just buried 10 men. When they 
told me the names I was shocked. It was my brother, cousins, and brothers- 
in-law. All killed in an airstrike in December 2015, all civilians who had 
nothing to do with any party of this conflict. My brother was a sheikh and 
he resolved conflicts and tried to bring peace. (al-Dawsari, 2016: p. 15) 


For this book’s analysis of civilian responses to conflict in Syria, I 
operationalize advantaged social status as whether or not people believed 
that they had “wasta” when they were inside Syria. Linguistically, the 
word “wasta” comes from the Arabic root for “middle” or “medium.” 
It can be translated into English to refer to connections or resources, 
which extends to money. Signaling the monetary component of wasta, 
there is a popular Syrian saying, “With you a lira, you’re worth a lira 
(Sal Gyud bya] das)” (Respondent T166). In political science research, 
wasta has most prominently been used to explain voting behavior and 
governance strategies in the Middle East (Lust, 2009). This book 
analyzes wasta’s role within the context of armed conflict and migration.° 


2 Chapter 5 defines and describes wasta and how wasta has evolved within 
Syria. It shows that self-perceived wasta is an effective proxy for objectively 
having wasta. It also specifies which variables related to money and 
connections are related to wasta. 

3 Interviews did reveal that wasta is a complex topic, with many context- 
dependent nuances. Its meaning also evolves over time. During the Syrian 
conflict, its evolution has occurred more quickly and dramatically. These 
nuances are explained in more detail in Chapter 5. 
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There are several ways to interpret wasta as connections. A typical 
definition of wasta defines it as “the phenomenon of using ‘connections’ 
to find jobs and obtain government services, licenses or degrees that 
would otherwise be out of reach or would take a long time or effort to 
obtain” (Ramady, 2015: p. vii). These connections, or vertical ties, may 
be direct connections with political elites or indirect connections via 
brokers (Wimmer, Cederman & Min, 2009; Harpvicken, 2009; Stokes 
et al., 2013). Alternatively, wasta may consist of special influence 
enjoyed by members of the same group or tribe (Barnett, Yandle & 
Naufal, 2013). 

This variation in scholarly understandings of wasta reflects variation 
in how civilians themselves understand wasta. Individual civilians may 
associate wasta to varying extents with money and connections. These 
connections may exist through direct, indirect, or through ethnic 
channels. Different sources of connections may also be able to provide 
opportunity in different ways. Government military soldiers and police 
officers should be able to protect people from state repression. Fighters 
with non-state armed groups should be able to protect civilians from 
their abusive activity. Employees of international companies may 
be able to leverage foreign governments or powerful multi-national 
corporations to help. Non-military government personnel may be able 
to assist civilians with critical bureaucratic assistance and information 
about government activities. Civilians with higher incomes are more 
likely to know influential people (Rogers, 1962), and they are more 
capable of paying bribes when necessary. 

Despite variation in individual understandings of wasta, civilians 
tend to base their perceptions of whether they benefit from “possessing 
wasta” on the objective criteria of money and connections.’ This 
convergence between perceived wasta and objective wasta allows 
researchers to effectively operationalize the concept by directly 
asking people about their perceptions of wasta. Perceived wasta can 
be discussed more directly during interviews, and it incorporates the 
variation in how individuals understand wasta. Furthermore, scholars 
researching concepts such as relative deprivation (Gurr, 1968; Sayles, 
1984) and power (Bacharach & Lawler, 1976; Michener, Lawler & 


4 Again, I provide evidence for this convergence between perceived wasta and 
objective wasta in Chapter S. 
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Bacharach, 1973; Rouhana & Fiske, 1995) emphasize that perceptions 
of these concepts matter more than objective measurements of them. 

Wasta captures a social feature that influences opportunity, so it 
should not be surprising that it follows the trend in arguments of 
political opportunity structures of not steering people into specific 
actions (Meyer & Staggenborg, 1996; Tilly, McAdam & Tarrow, 
2001). It only reduces the risk of certain actions. Without wasta, 
we should expect people to select actions with a lower chance of 
discovery by opponents or any actors who may feel threatened by 
civilian activities. In the following section, I combine this opportunity 
consideration with the motivation dynamics discussed in this chapter 
to explain how civilians select specific survival strategies. 


Combining Motivation and Opportunity 


The combination of motivation and opportunity influences different 
survival strategies in different ways. Motivation and opportunity 
jointly influence civilian activity, and the same factors influence 
motivation and opportunity for multiple strategies. I argue, however, 
that different combinations of these factors influence community 
support and migration. Community support and migration can also 
occur in sequences, as substitutes, or as complements. I reproduce Table 
I.1 from the Introduction, which shows how different combinations of 
motivation and opportunity factors drive the selection of these survival 
strategies (Table 1.2). 

When people witness violence and have wasta, their combination of 
motivation and opportunity should increase the likelihood that they will 
provide community support. I explain this specifically for information 


Table 1.2 Selecting Specific Survival Strategies (Reproduced) 


Wasta No wasta 
Violence — Community support is — Maybe community support 
witnessed likely — Late migration 


— Varying migration timing 


No violence — Maybe community support — Community support is 
witnessed -— Early migration unlikely 
— Varying migration timing 
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sharing in Chapter 6. Other examples of community support may 
involve joining and participating in community organizations, early 
warning networks, or transporting injured people to hospitals after 
battles or air strikes. 

Without witnessing violence and without advantaged status, people 
are left with options to protect themselves covertly. Often, this means 
staying silent. People in this situation lack connections and may feel 
that they do not have an authority to reach out to for help. One man 
in Taiz, Yemen explained: 


The rocket [that hit my home] was a Katyusha from Houthi forces. They 
bombed our area heavily. I did not submit any complaint. I don’t know any 
authority, which receives complaints. The Hadi government doesn’t seem to 
care and the support from humanitarian organizations is limited. Those in 
government are corrupt and care only about their own personal interests. 
(al-Dawsari, 2016: p. 12; emphasis added by the author) 


In addition to silence, there are many actions that fit into various 
forms of compliance and hiding. Scott (1985) highlights the value of 
“weapons of the weak” for people to subtly resist authorities and protect 
themselves. Finkel (2017) argues that many Jewish civilians believed 
these strategies were the best way to stay safe during the Holocaust. 

With only wasta or only witnessing violence, I do not expect any 
difference in the likelihood of community support. Motivation and 
opportunity are both needed. On the other hand, people who do not 
witness violence and have wasta should migrate earliest, whereas those 
who witness violence and do not have wasta should migrate latest 
(Schon, 2019). Chapter 7 examines migration timing decisions in detail. 

Juxtaposing these two survival strategies highlights the possibility 
for community support and migration to combine in many ways. 
Community members may help each other to organize their migration 
before or during movement. They may treat migration and community 
support as substitutes, choosing to either support community members 
at home or protect themselves and migrate. These actions occur in 
sequence when people provide community support and then migrate. 
Or, people migrate and then choose to send remittances or other forms 
of support to community members back home. 

Additional work is necessary to continue advancing the ambitious 
task of integrating the full scope of civilian self-protection strategies 
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into a single over-arching explanation. My focus on community 
support and migration includes the survival strategies that are the 
most readily observable. Future research must find more ways to 
incorporate short-term mobility and the strategies of vulnerable and 
powerless people. It is no accident that these strategies tend to be 
documented by researchers using intensive ethnographic methods 
(Scott, 1985). Systematic comparative data on these other strategies 
present their own challenges to assemble. As future research overcomes 
those challenges, this book’s argument suggests that survival strategies 
beyond migration and community support may predominantly be used 
by non-advantaged people. Non-advantaged people may then select 
particular types of actions with and without PTG. 

Chapter 2 discusses the evidence for my argument. It describes 
how I gathered data on the processes of information sharing and 
migration — community support and migration, respectively. My 
exploration of these behaviors revealed the necessity of at least being 
aware of the broader scope of survival strategies that civilians consider. 
Then, I can test the key observable implications of my argument with 
respect to these two types of strategies in Chapters 6 and 7. Chapters 
3-5 provide additional discussion of the social and psychological 
factors that inform how civilians select survival strategies. These 
chapters highlight existing interdisciplinary research on these concepts, 
discuss additional evidence, and suggest opportunities for additional 
research. 
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Learning how civilians survive conflict is extremely difficult. 
Researchers are rarely able to access people living in active conflict 
zones. They can interview refugees, but relying upon them creates 
unavoidable selection bias. Researchers who interview refugees miss 
civilians who are killed, never want to migrate, or want to migrate 
but are never able to migrate. Furthermore, randomly sampling 
refugees is extremely difficult, if not impossible. Archival research 
may help to fill some of these gaps, but it presents a wide array of 
its own methodological challenges and limitations. Since I rely upon 
interviews with refugees, it is therefore important for me to explain 
key characteristics of my sample of Syrian refugees in Turkey and 
Jordan, how J identified my field sites and sample, and how I conducted 
interviews. 

The combination of Syrian violence and migration patterns creates 
particular characteristics for the populations of Syrian refugees living 
in Turkey and Jordan. Violence that has unfolded differently in Syria 
across east-west and north-south lines has contributed to several 
migration patterns. Temporally, people who left Syria before 2013 
were likely to have had more resources, more optimism about the 
political opposition to Bashar Assad, and less sympathy for Islamist 
groups. Geographically, there is a north-south split in which Syrians 
from the south were most likely to go to Jordan and Syrians from the 
north were most likely to go to Turkey. Economically, Syrians with the 
most resources tend to go to Europe, those with fewer resources go 
to Egypt, and then those with the fewest resources go to a contiguous 
country (Turkey, Jordan, Lebanon, or Iraq). Among contiguous 
countries, Syrian refugees believe that government supporters are most 
likely to go to Lebanon, although Lebanon’s Syrian refugee population 
is still primarily anti-government. Iraq’s own instability has made it an 
extremely undesirable destination, so civilians tend to try and avoid 
going there. Some Syrians may initially migrate to Jordan because it is 
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the easiest way to exit Syria, and then they migrate to other countries 
like Turkey from there. They do not, however, tend to migrate from 
Turkey to Jordan. Ideologically, Syrian refugees are largely anti- 
government. Turkey hosts a larger portion of Islamist Syrians than 
Jordan. Most Syrian refugees in Turkey and Jordan are Sunni Arabs. 
Turkey is the primary host for Kurdish and Turkmen refugees, while 
Jordan is the primary host for Syrian Bedouin and Druze refugees. 

In addition to accounting for these characteristics of Syrian refugee 
populations, I had to carefully select field sites within Turkey that 
minimized security risks and maximized the amount of people that 
I could interview. Security risks were important to consider as I 
completed interviews in Turkey from July to November 2016. I arrived 
in Turkey one week after a terrorist attack in Istanbul’s Ataturk airport 
that killed forty-one people and wounded over 200. Ten days after I 
arrived, a coup attempt prompted a harsh repressive crackdown on 
political dissent. Tensions between the Turkish government and the 
Kurdistan Workers Party (PKK) were also creating high violence levels 
in the southeast. To put it mildly, this was a tense time to be in Turkey. 
For my own safety and the safety of potential respondents, I therefore 
chose not to conduct interviews in the southeast, near the Syrian 
border, or in Ankara. Instead, I spent my time in Istanbul and Izmir, 
which offered large Syrian refugee populations and relative safety. 

Once I had selected field sites, I had to conduct the actual interviews. 
I included open-ended and closed-ended questions to collect systematic 
and detailed data. Some respondents were willing to talk for several 
hours. Others were willing to meet several times. I also varied how 
I conducted interviews. I completed some interviews alone and some 
with an interpreter. My interpreter also completed some interviews 
alone. I also allowed some respondents to complete closed-ended 
questions on their own. This led to some variation in response detail 
and allowed me to include more women in my sample. This book still 
reflects more male voices than female voices, but I was able to reduce 
this imbalance. 


Syrian Violence Patterns 


In Chapter 1, I described the characteristics of the Syrian civil war that 
shape conditions for all civilians. In this section, I discuss sub-national 
and temporal variation in violence within Syria from 2011 to 2016. 
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This variation means that civilians from different parts of Syria and 
who left their homes at different times may have had different types 
of experiences. 

Over time, Syrian dissent evolved from protest movement to secular 
revolution to sectarian civil war. Meanwhile, civilian attitudes eroded 
from idealism to cynicism over Syria’s fate. Chapter 4 will show that 
this combination drove narrative evolution. For many, it produced the 
strains that caused narrative ruptures. 

Spatially, north-south and east-west divides influenced variation in 
civilian exposure to conflict. Jordanian and Turkish engagement drove 
and reinforced the north-south divide. Islamist armed groups are more 
involved in the north. Kurdish armed groups are more involved in 
the northeast. Tribal networks and the Southern Front of the FSA 
play prominent roles in the south. The East-West divide emerged 
from demographic and economic factors. The west contains Syria’s 
population centers. These areas host the majority of Syria’s industrial 
sites and capital. The east is far less populated and relies more upon 
tribal networks. It also hosts much of Syria’s agricultural activity and 
key trade routes. 


Temporal Variation in Violence 


Syria’s conflict began on March 15, 2011. While unrest had already 
begun at low levels, this is when the conflict began in earnest (Lister, 
2016: p. 12). At first, many civilians expected that Assad’s government 
would implement some reforms and de-escalate tensions. However, 
Bashar Assad did not provide any such opportunity for peaceful 
resolution. As Mohammed Khadam, who would later become the 
secretary of the Union of Syrians Abroad, explained: 


As the Arab Spring started in other countries, I was sure it would reach 
Syria ... but although I was deeply afraid of the brutal reaction the regime 
could reveal, I thought for some time that Assad would make some reforms 
and save the country. [However,] after his second speech (in June), I was 
certain this regime was never going to change its mentality — Assad was 
pushing the opposition into the battlefield. (Lister, 2016: p. 56) 


Over the course of 2011 and 2012, the opposition made many gains. 
This began with the FSA’s emergence in the summer of 2011. The 
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international community began to believe that a secular opposition 
group could win (Lynch, 2014). Until mid-2012, the opposition 
controlled the conflict narrative. The government had responded to 
their peaceful dissent with violent repression (Lister, 2016: p. 5). 

During interviews, many Syrians even insisted on classifying the 
contention as a revolution, rather than a conflict. It is common for anti- 
government Syrian refugees to emphatically state in Arabic, “It is not a 
war. It is a revolution!” Some respondents for this study even took issue 
with the word “rebel.” As one supporter of the FSA explained, “They 
are not called rebels. They are called an army of defense. It is a group 
of people organized for the defense of the people” (Respondent J005). 

Yet, over time, the conflict became increasingly fragmented, and 
tens of thousands of people became involved in the fighting. One 
estimate suggests that at least 150,000 people were fighting for as 
many as 1,500 operationally distinct armed groups by early 2015 
(Lister, 2016: p. 2). Some of these were pro-government militias, due 
in part to the high casualty level of Syrian Arab Army (SAA) soldiers. 
Before the conflict, the SAA had over 300,000 soldiers (Roche, 2016). 
By April 2015, the SAA had shrunk to 125,000 soldiers. In place of 
SAA soldiers, there were an estimated 125,000 pro-government militia 
fighters, including foreign fighters (Barnard, Saad & Schmitt, 2015). 
The most extensive list of pro-government militias in Syria includes 
sixty-four groups (Roche, 2016). 

Many more armed groups were opposed to the government. Anti- 
government groups proliferated as the FSA revealed its ineffectiveness 
and disorganization. The strains of having its leadership in refugee 
camps in Turkey and its finances coming from countries with disparate 
strategic interests, namely Turkey, Saudi Arabia, Qatar, the United 
States, and some governments in Europe, were simply too much (Lister, 
2016: p. 3). The Assad government also released large numbers of 
political and Islamist prisoners, several of whom went on to become 
key leaders in powerful Islamist groups that gave Bashar Assad cover 
to label the revolution as extremist and a foreign conspiracy (Gutman, 
2016a; Lister, 2016: p. 51). 

These Islamist groups consisted of both Salafist and jihadist groups, 
and they involved tens of thousands of domestic and foreign fighters. 
The proliferation of Islamist groups and all of the other armed groups 
in Syria created a situation where, based on a September 2015 estimate, 
at least 30,000 non-Syrians had joined the jihad at some point since 
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2011 (Byman, 2016; Lister, 2016: p. 1). Salafist groups often allied 
with jihadist groups in their common Islamism and strategic interests. 
Groups such as Ahrar al-Sham, Jabhat al-Nusra (Nusra Front in 
English; later called Jabhat Fateh al-Sham and then Hayat Tahrir 
al-Sham after dropping its formal affiliation with Al Qaeda), Jaish 
al-Islam, and ISIS are all part of this hardline Islamist component of 
the conflict. Islamist groups tended to have better internal organization 
and were more effective on the battlefield, thus prompting higher levels 
of foreign assistance to their groups (Lister, 2016: p. 3). 

By 2014, Islamist armed groups became established as the most 
powerful rebel groups in the country. Jaish al-Islam seized control of 
East Ghouta — the most populous opposition-held territory in Syria — 
from ISIS in July 2014. Ahrar al-Sham and the Al Qaeda-aligned 
Nusra Front were consolidating their power in many communities. 
They would eventually become established as the two primary powers 
in Idlib Province. ISIS emerged in the summer of 2014 as the most 
internationally feared group while it seized control of large parts of 
eastern Syria and Iraq. 

The Assad government used these trends as support for its narrative 
that it was fighting a war on terrorism. It could then justify harsh 
counter-terrorism actions, which by 2013 came to include destructive 
violence in heavily populated areas from the use of barrel bombs, 
chemical weapon attacks, and pro-government militias (Fabbe, Hazlett 
& Sinmazdemir, 2017a; Lynch, 2013).'! An analysis of Violation 
Documentation Center (VDC) fatality data from 2011 to 2016 
published in The Lancet shows that 97 percent of barrel bomb fatalities 
were civilians. By 2016, nearly a quarter of all civilian fatalities were 
children (Guha-Sapir et al., 2017). 

The conflict’s brutality even hit hospitals. The NGO Physicians 
for Human Rights documented 830 medical personnel killed in 478 
attacks on 323 separate hospitals between March 2011 and the end 
of August 2017 (Physicians for Human Rights, 2017). At least eighty- 
three of these attacks involved barrel bombs. The number of attacks 
peaked in 2015 at 122 attacks. The second worst year was 2016 with 
108 attacks. From January to August 2017, the number of attacks fell 


! According to the United Nations General Assembly report A/HRC/36/55, 
dated August 8, 2017, there were twenty-five chemical weapon attacks in 
Syria from March 2013 to March 2017. 
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to twenty four, a possible reflection of the government’s increasing 
reclamation of control over the country. 

Syrian government forces were primarily responsible for these 
attacks on hospitals, with 312 attacks and 680 medical personnel 
fatalities attributed to them. The second most common actor was 
coded as “Russian or Syrian government,” due to the difficulty of 
distinguishing whether Russian or Syrian forces were responsible. This 
category was responsible for 104 attacks and seventy-four medical 
personnel fatalities. 

In addition, the Syrian government targeted food infrastructure. 
From 2011 to 2015, four out of the five yeast factories in Syria shut 
down. Bakeries were also explicitly targeted in airstrikes. Combined 
with fuel shortages and currency depreciation, bread prices rose by 
300 percent on average in opposition-controlled areas and 1,000 
percent on average in highly contested areas (Ciro Martinez & Eng, 
2017). These effects illustrate the wide-ranging damage of violent 
threat during Syria’s conflict. 

While opposition forces often espouse principles of freedom and 
democracy, the powerful Islamist component in the opposition 
undermines that narrative. Meanwhile, opposition forces do have real 
and legitimate grievances about the government’s civilian targeting 
in airstrikes and the brutality of militias and government soldiers. 
Amidst these conflicting narratives, the Assad government repeatedly 
created and facilitated confusion (Lister, 2016: p. 53). Syrian civilians 
and foreign governments are often as a result uncertain or misguided 
in their belief about what events are truly happening, as well as where 
accountability should fall for the immense humanitarian tragedies of 
the war. 

Many civilians responded by leaving their homes, often their 
country. Yet, uncertainty and perceived dangers often led civilians 
to delay or reject migration. Migration dangers often come from 
checkpoints.” For civilians to migrate, they have to pass through or 


2 By October 2017, the Assad regime was re-establishing control over the 
country. The number of checkpoints had plummeted. In 2017, the 30-mile 
distance between the Lebanon border and Damascus went from having 
eight down to three checkpoints. Damascus had also eliminated half of 
its checkpoints. For more, see Steele, Jonathan (2017b). Still, checkpoints 
remained key sources of deterrence for migration. 
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avoid checkpoints. Moreover, Syrian civilians faced different conflict 
conditions in different parts of Syria. 


North-South Divide 


Southern Syria and northern Syria have experienced very different kinds 
of conflict. Southern Syria emerged as a stronghold of the Southern 
Front, an autonomous branch of the FSA. Northern Syria became 
more favorable to Islamist groups such as the Al Qaeda-aligned Jabhat 
al-Nusra. Furthermore, northern Syria is closely tied to Turkey and 
southern Syria is closely tied to Jordan. Conflict dynamics in northern 
and southern Syria changed over time. Their trajectories, however, 
have remained distinct.* 

Islamist groups quickly rose in the northern half of Syria. The group 
with the most international attention from 2011 to 2013 was the 
Al Qaeda-aligned Jabhat al-Nusra (Nusra Front). By 2014, ISIS had 
split away. It emerged as a far more brutal group and quickly conquered 
a broad swathe of Syria and Iraq. Ahrar al-Sham and Jaish al-Islam 
also became powerful Islamist armed opposition groups. Their 
relative power within the opposition drove international fears that 
the opposition could not offer a viable replacement for Bashar Assad. 
Assad used them to paint the entire opposition as fundamentalist 
Islamist terrorists (Byman, 2016; Lister, 2016; Lynch, 2013). 

Islamist rebels became powerful enemies of the government in 
northern Syria. They also became enemies with Syria’s Kurdish 
population. Kurds are the largest ethnic minority in Syria. They are 
also a historically marginalized population. Unlike other opposition 
groups, the Kurds never expressed any interest in controlling Syria. 
Instead, they stayed within Kurdish-inhabited areas in the north and 
northeast (Barfi, 2016).4 The Democratic Union Party (YPG) has fought 
to create a contiguous piece of Kurdish-controlled territory along 
the border with Turkey. In late 2015, the YPG joined the American- 
supported multi-ethnic coalition of the SDF (Casagrande, 2016). 
Admittedly, the Kurdish YPG was by far the most powerful armed 


3 Conversation with member of an NGO called The Day After on August 1, 
2016. 

4 Jn the northeast, Kurds inhabit a large part of the Hasakah governorate. 
Qamishli and Al-Hasakah are their major cities. In the north, the cities of 
Afrin and Kobane (Ayn al-Arab) are major Kurdish-inhabited cities. 
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group within the coalition. In some cases, the YPG has cooperated 
with the Assad government, but this has been out of pragmatism rather 
than friendship. In addition, the YPG collaborates with the major 
Kurdish armed group in Turkey, the Kurdistan Workers’ Party (PKK).° 

The YPG, and then SDF, has been among the most effective armed 
groups in fighting jihadist organizations (Barfi, 2016). YPG efforts 
against ISIS were crucial in reversing its territorial gains after the 
2014 summer. Yet, its power and perceived close connection with the 
PKK also provoked Turkey to invade Syria, as the Turkish government 
viewed the YPG goal of creating contiguous Kurdish territory along 
its border as a serious threat.° Moreover, YPG activities in north and 
northeastern Syria have aroused suspicion and condemnation from 
Syria’s Arab communities. One respondent commented on a perception 
that the Kurdish community is a closed community to non-Kurds, 
which contributes to suspicion, “The YPG doesn’t accept anyone who 
is not Kurdish, so the non-Kurds don’t know them. Only the Kurds 
know them” (Respondent T048). Another respondent asked at the 
end of our interview, “What is America’s plan when they support the 
Kurdish groups? ... When Kurdish groups take control of a city that 
Daesh [ISIS] had controlled previously, there are big problems later. 
Why doesn’t the US think about this?” (Respondent T053). 

In comparison to northern Syria’s tangled web of violence between 
government, Islamist, Kurdish, and secular armed groups, southern 
Syria contains a much more secular opposition fighting government 
forces. Some Islamist groups have been active in the south, but the FSA 
has held a prominent place in the rebellion. In early 2014, more than 
fifty armed groups — many of whom were FSA groups — came together 
into a coalition referred to as the Southern Front. The Southern Front 
received substantial support from Jordan, and it followed direction 
from the Jordanian government in its military strategy (Carter Center, 
2015). This included low levels of violent engagement with the Syrian 
government since 2015, as Jordan has attempted to stop refugee flows 
(Tsurkov, 2017). 


The extent of this collaboration is fiercely disputed. The Turkish government 
asserts that the YPG is the Syrian wing of the PKK. The YPG asserts that it 
is its own group with its own interests. In fact, Kurdish populations across 
Turkey, Syria, and Iraq have had difficulty expressing unified goals. 

6 This invasion was named Operation Euphrates Shield, which officially lasted 
from August 24, 2016, until March 29, 2017. 
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For both the northern and southern zones of Syria, transnational 
ties have been very powerful influences. Militarily, troops, weapons, 
funding, and logistical support for northern armed groups flow 
through Turkey. Many northern opposition groups — Ahrar al-Sham, 
FSA, Jabhat Fateh al-Sham, and many other Sunni Arab opposition 
groups — receive large amounts of support organized through an 
operations room in Turkey (Bar’el, 2016). For southern armed groups, 
support flows through Jordan. The Southern Front receives vital 
logistical support from the operations room in Amman, Jordan that 
was set up in 2013 (Lund, 2017). 

Then, refugee flows from Syrians in northern Syria largely went to 
Turkey as Syrians from southern Syria went to Jordan. Syrians moving 
to both Jordan and Turkey were predominantly Sunni Arabs who are 
opposed to the Assad government. They often view the Syrians who 
migrate to Lebanon as Assad supporters, despite the reality that many 
Syrians opposed to the Assad government have also ended up in Lebanon 
(Corstange, 2016). Despite the reality that many Syrians opposed to 
the Assad government go to Lebanon and Iraq, these countries are 
far more likely to be destinations for pro-government refugees and to 
be sources of resources for pro-government armed groups. Moreover, 
Lebanon is often a transit country for people on their way to Turkey.’ 
Finally, humanitarian aid to southern Syria flows through Jordan and 
aid to northern Syria flows through Turkey (Heller, 2017). 

The north-south divide therefore affects conflict, humanitarian aid, 
and migration. These factors influence the range of available protection 
strategies for Syrian civilians. In the north, civilians must account for 
ethno-religious cleavages and Turkish strategic interests. In the south, 
they face a more secular conflict and Jordanian strategic interests. In 
the next section, I will discuss the East-West divide in the conflict. 


East—West Divide 


While the north-south divide is arguably about variation in social 
dynamics, the East-West divide is a divide about geographic dynamics. 


7 There is no systematic data available on the numbers of Syrian refugees who 
pass through Lebanon on their way to Turkey. My interviews, however, 
revealed that many Syrian refugees in Turkey did use Lebanon as a transit 
country. 
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The East—West divide in Syria highlights concerns of population 
density, tribal networks, food security, and geopolitics. 

The Western half of Syria contains most of Syria’s population centers. 
This includes the political capital Damascus and the most populous 
city, Aleppo. This part of Syria is also where the Assad government has 
been strongest. Western Syria has contained different kinds of fighting 
than Eastern Syria. Eastern Syria has a weaker government presence, 
so ISIS was able to gain much of its territory there. ISIS controlled a 
large amount of territory at its peak in 2014. Yet, it never established 
firm footholds in Western Syria. This explains why respondents — who 
were mostly from western Syria — had limited dealings with ISIS. 

The rural eastern half of Syria is also strongly influenced by tribal 
networks. Bedouin tribes are also far more numerous in the east, where 
they have more ability to move freely. These tribal networks have been 
crucial for armed groups to consider in Raqqa (Taylor, 2017) and Deir 
Ez-Zour (Heras, Barabandi & Betare, 2017). The Syrian government 
has historically attempted to control tribes as much as possible, but 
it has recognized the need to make pragmatic compromises with 
eastern tribes that involve concessions of autonomy in exchange for 
loyalty (Chatty, 2010). Armed groups in the east have continued to 
recognize the need to work pragmatically with the tribes. Furthermore, 
transnational connections that Bedouin tribes often have between 
Syria and Jordan have eased migration between the two countries. 
Alternatively, people who have grown up in rural areas in eastern 
Syria are often able to capitalize on their knowledge of local terrain 
to hide or temporarily move to safe places. Asa result, it can be easier 
for them to avoid violent attacks in some instances without migration. 

In addition, eastern Syria is valuable for geopolitical and food 
security reasons. Eastern Syria holds the country’s oil and natural 
gas resources, grows much of Syria’s food, and contains part of the 
trade route between Damascus and Baghdad. These resources make 
the region valuable to control, even if it hosts a relatively small portion 
of the Syrian population. 

This section has described how north-south and east—west divides 
in Syria’s conflict exposed civilians to very different kinds of conflict 
dynamics. Asa result, people from different parts of Syria are likely to 
have some different characteristics. As I analyze interview responses, it 
is therefore crucial to note which parts of Syria my respondents came 
from. In the following section, I will also show that the origin locations 
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of respondents are correlated with their destination locations. Since 
this book primarily analyzes interview responses from Syrian refugees 
in Turkey, Iam primarily considering responses from Syrians who left 
locations in the northern half of Syria. 


Syrian Migration Patterns 


As civilians respond to these violence patterns, people from the same 
origin locations tend to end up in the same destination locations. This 
means that the locations where researchers interview refugees influence 
their samples. In the Syrian context, the correlation between origin and 
destination locations means that interviewing refugees in particular 
locations will yield a sample that has been exposed to a particular set 
of conflict dynamics. 

Figures 2.1 and 2.2 display annual stocks of Syrian IDPs 
and refugees. At the beginning of the conflict, almost all of the 
conflict-induced migration was internal displacement. There were 
roughly 600,000 IDPs by the end of 2011, compared to only 8,000 
refugees. At the end of 2012, there were roughly 3 million IDPs 
and 500,000 refugees. This balance shifted substantially in 2013. 
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Figure 2.1 Syrian IDP population. 
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Figure 2.2 Syrian refugee population (excludes Europe). 


By the end of 2013, there were roughly 6.5 million IDPs and 2.6 
million refugees. In 2014, there was the largest estimate of IDPs at 
7.6 million, compared to 3.5 million refugees.* This is when Syrian 
refugees began migrating in large numbers to Europe.’ By the end 
of 2015, there were roughly 6.6 million IDPs and 5 million refugees. 
Approximately 350,000 of these refugees went to Europe. These 
numbers had become even closer by the end of 2016, when there 
were 6.3 million IDPs and 5.6 million refugees. At that time, a little 
over 300,000 more refugees had arrived in Europe, totaling nearly 
700,000 Syrian refugees in Europe. This created similar sizes of 
Syrian IDP and refugee populations. 

Several factors likely drive the balance between IDPs and refugees. 
At the beginning of the conflict, it was not clear that the conflict would 
be so severe or protracted. The Turkish government may have been 


The estimate of 7.6 million IDPs was not actually accurate. Recognizing that 
armed groups had been providing blatant overestimates, the United Nations 
Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs (UNOCHA) reduced 
their estimate to 6.5 million in the fall of 2015. For more, see Balanche, 
Fabrice (2017). 

Refugee numbers in Europe come from Eurostat, as accessed on December 9, 
2017: https://bit.ly/3cpSeZA 
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generous toward Syrian refugees because it thought that the conflict 
would be short (IRIN, 2013). Many people were also resistant to 
leave Syria. Over time, however, they learned that there was nowhere 
they could go inside Syria and remain safe. This strained neighboring 
countries. By 2015, many Syrian refugees wanted to move even further. 
Hundreds of thousands of people migrated to European countries. 

Migration out of Syria has also become increasingly dangerous. 
By early 2016, Syria’s contiguous neighbors — Lebanon, Jordan, 
Iraq, Israel, and Turkey — had all effectively closed their borders to 
Syrians. This led people to rely upon smugglers in order to leave Syria. 
Increased border security measures, including Turkey’s authorization 
for border police to shoot at people trying to cross the border, made 
it very dangerous to leave Syria (Vio, 2016). 

Amidst these trends, Syrian refugees often went to the closest 
contiguous country. If they had family links or work history in Gulf 
countries, then they went there. Alternatively, some Syrians flew to 
Egypt. While Mohamed Morsi was president, Egypt welcomed many 
Syrian refugees. When Morsi was removed from power, however, Egypt 
became inhospitable to Syrian refugees. Syrian refugees leaving Egypt 
often chose Turkey as their next destination. Middle Eastern countries 
became less and less hospitable. This contributed to large refugee flows 
to Europe. The routes for Syrian refugees that I interviewed in Jordan 
and Turkey are displayed in Figure 2.3. Their routes reflect many 
common trends in the movements of Syrian civilians. 

Meanwhile, Syrian migration cannot be fully understood through 
an exclusive focus on their origin and destination locations. Their 
migration routes are also crucial parts of the migration process. Within 
Syria, civilians migrate to cities if they need food and social services, 
rural areas and deserts and mountains if they are trying to avoid 
detection by armed groups, and into IDP camps along the Jordan or 
Turkey border if they are unable to cross the border. Spatially, Syrians 
from northern Syria tend to move to Turkey and people from southern 
Syria tend to move to Jordan. Lebanon and Iraq receive people from 
areas close to their borders. 

Many Syrians from central cities like Homs and Damascus 
faced tough choices about whether to go to Turkey, Lebanon, or 
Jordan. Different arrangements of checkpoints had to be navigated 
depending on the country people chose. Between Damascus and the 
Lebanon border, checkpoints are run primarily by the government 
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Figure 2.3 Migration paths for Syrian respondents. 
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or pro-government groups. Checkpoints on the way to Jordan are 
run by a combination of pro-government, FSA, and a small number 
of Islamist groups. Checkpoints on the way to Turkey are controlled 
by far more Islamist groups, when they are not controlled by pro- 
government groups. The dangers of movement within Syria sometimes 
led people to travel through Lebanon to fly from the Beirut airport into 
Turkey. Civilians actively considered these dynamics of their migration 
routes when selecting their intended destinations. 

Beyond the obstacles on the way to neighboring countries, civilians 
had to consider the relationships between their governments and Bashar 
Assad. Lebanon and Iraq are often considered unsafe for anti-government 
civilians. Pro-government civilians in Jordan and Turkey maintain 
a low profile, due to the overwhelming opposition to Bashar Assad’s 
government among the Syrian refugee populations in those countries. 

These migration patterns show that Syrian refugees interviewed in 
any given location are likely to come from similar origin locations. 
This yields a set of respondents that was exposed to a particular set of 
conflict dynamics and has a particular set of characteristics. 


Connecting Syrian Violence and Migration Patterns to 
Refugee Characteristics in Jordan and Turkey 


Based on the violence and migration patterns discussed earlier, a majority 
of Syrian refugees in Turkey and Jordan are Sunni Arabs. In political 
orientation, they are largely anti-government. Geographically, Syrian 
refugees in Turkey tend to come from the northern half of Syria, and 
Syrian refugees in Jordan come from the southern half of Syria. There 
is likely to be a mix of secular and Islamist Syrian refugees, although 
the stronger Islamist presence in northern Syria should cause Turkey to 
contain a higher proportion of Islamist Syrian refugees than Jordan. 

Other researchers have found similar characteristics of their samples. 
Wendy Pearlman’s fieldwork in Jordan and Turkey, which drew heavily 
upon anthropological methods like participant observation, drew 
mainly upon a sample of Sunni Arab, anti-government Syrian refugees 
(Pearlman, 2016, 2017). Corstange and York (2018) also document the 
prevalence of samples of Syrian refugees that have these characteristics. 
Moreover, there is a general recognition that Islamists are more difficult 
than secular Syrians for Western researchers to access. 
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Figure 2.4 IDP flow communities, March 2016. 


The north-south split that exists in Syrian refugee flows also 
exists in internal displacement flows. Sub-national IDP flow data 
are not available for the 2011-2015 time period, so it is not possible 
to illustrate this until 2016. In 2016, the United Nations Office for 
the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs (UNOCHA) began to 
release monthly province-level IDP flow data for Syria. These data 
include origin and destination provinces for IDP flows in each month. 
There is variation from month to month, but these data do show a 
clear north-south split in IDP flows. I used Figure 2.4 of IDP flow 
communities in March 2016 to illustrate the pattern.'° Nodes are 
placed at province centroids, in order to make the geographic trend 
clear. Self-loops indicate within-province IDP flows. Tartous is not 
part of either the northern IDP flow community or the southern IDP 
flow community because it did not send or receive any IDPs in March 


0 IDP flow communities were calculated using the random walk community 
detection algorithm in the igraph R package. For this algorithm, I specified 
two steps for each random walk. 
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2016. Damascus and Rural Damascus sent and received small numbers 
of IDPs with northern provinces in March 2016, but not many. This 
pattern matches the north-south split in refugee flows to Turkey and 
Jordan and in violence patterns. 

My own sample of Syrian refugees is also consistent with these 
expectations. Demographically, the Syrian refugees that I interviewed 
in Turkey and Jordan are mostly Sunni Arabs. Politically, they were 
almost all anti-government. Geographically, Syrian refugees in Turkey 
did generally come from locations in the northern half of Syria and 
Syrian refugees in Jordan came from the southern half of Syria. This 
north-south split is visible when I map the origin locations of my 
respondents in Figure 2.5. 

Another relevant issue for Syrian refugees in Turkey and Jordan is 
that they are part of the group that remained in a country contiguous 
to Syria. Contiguity often indicates that these refugees were either 
unable or unwilling to move further. Many respondents stated that 
they chose to come to Turkey or Jordan, and stay there, because they 
want to remain in a Muslim-majority country. In Jordan, Syrians 
even found a host that did not require them to learn a new language. 
In Turkey, the language barrier of switching from Arabic to Turkish 
is substantial for many Syrians, but shared religion often eases the 
cultural transition. Moreover, Turkey and Jordan are commonly 
perceived as two of the few countries actually willing to welcome 
Syrian refugees. 

Syrian refugees who have successfully reached Europe or other 
Western countries such as Canada or the United States tend to be 
wealthier, more educated, and have better networks than those 
who remain in the Middle East (Erdogan, 2016). For Western host 
countries, this is often intentional. Turkey even attempted to force this 
dynamic to change in 2015 and 2016, as it attempted to negotiate a 
deal with the EU that would obligate the EU to accept more refugees 
with disabilities, criminal records, more poverty, and less education. 
Its efforts have extended at times to blocking resettlement to the United 
States for Syrian refugees with high education and skill levels, even 
after the United States accepted them for resettlement (Kingsley, 2016). 
These dynamics generated several characteristics of Syrian refugees 
in Turkey and Jordan that differentiate them from Syrian refugees in 
other countries. 
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Selecting Turkey as the Primary Country for Fieldwork 


This book’s main source of evidence is interviews with Syrian refugees 
in Turkey. I completed the interviews from July to November 2016, 
after an initial trip to Turkey at the end of 2015. I also interviewed 
some Syrian refugees in Jordan from July to August 2014. While I 
was preparing for fieldwork in early fall 2015, Turkey was safe. It also 
hosted more Syrian refugees than any other country. 

Turkey became less safe in October 2015 when a terrorist attack 
in Ankara killed over eighty people and injured around 200 (Uras, 
2015). In the following months, United States State Department travel 
warnings emphasized the increased risk of terrorism in major cities. 
Meanwhile, the Turkish government and the PKK escalated their 
conflict in the southeast. The south also became dangerous due to 
deteriorating security conditions in border towns and refugee camps. 

Since the primary fieldwork in Turkey lasted from July to November 
2016, it was also necessary to account for the repressive political 
environment following the July 15 coup attempt. The AKP-led 
government reacted to the coup attempt by imposing a three-month 
state of emergency, which was renewed in October 2016. This included 
the dismissal of over 100,000 public officials from their jobs, arrests of 
over 35,000 soldiers, teachers, and other public officials, a clamp down 
on media outlets, and many other repressive activities (Pamuk, 2016). 
Ankara and Istanbul became centers of the Turkish government’s 
repressive reaction to the coup attempt. In this environment, it was 
important to be careful not to raise suspicions from the government. 
This was for the protection of the interpreter, respondents, and me. 

Still, I remained convinced that fieldwork in Turkey offered enough 
benefits to outweigh these security risks. Turkey hosts more Syrian 
refugees than any other country. It also contains some of its largest 
concentrations of Syrian refugees in cities far away from dangerous 
areas in the south and southeast. While government repression was a 
serious concern, I could avoid much of the concern by not discussing 
Turkish politics or tensions between the Kurdish population and the 
Turkish government. 

In addition, I respected the bureaucratic processes of Turkey’s 
government. To avoid raising suspicions and successfully navigate its 
bureaucracy, I obtained an affiliation as a visiting researcher in the 
Migration Research Centre at Koc University. This affiliation was 
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useful for obtaining the necessary permissions and to stay updated on 
the security situation in Turkey. It also reassured respondents about 
the legitimacy of the research. 


Selecting Field Sites within Turkey and Jordan 


Within both Jordan and Turkey, I chose specific locations for field sites 
based on the spatial distribution of Syrian refugees and relevant security 
conditions. Jordan in 2014 was concerned about the potential for wars 
in neighboring countries to diffuse across its borders, but no security 
issues emerged to a sufficient level to restrict feasible field sites. I therefore 
took advantage of the chance to conduct interviews in Amman and 
Irbid, the two Jordanian cities hosting the largest numbers of Syrian 
refugees. To increase the diversity in my sample, I also completed some 
interviews in Zaatari and Azraq villages. Additionally, I visited Zaatari 
refugee camp. In total, Icompleted thirty-five interviews during July and 
August 2014. Most of these interviews were conducted in Arabic with a 
translator, but some were conducted in English without a translator. A 
breakdown of where these interviews took place is in Table 2.1. 
Interviews in Jordan involved a different questionnaire than the 
interviews in Turkey, but they do include the same set of questions 
about the causes of migration and migration routes. Therefore, data 
from the Jordan interviews cannot always be combined with the data 
from the Turkey interviews. Lessons learned, however, such as the need 
to respect the deep antipathy many Syrian refugees feel toward Bashar 


Table 2.1 Breakdown of Sample in Jordan 


Number 
Amman 4 
Irbid 6 
Azraq village 3 
Zaatari village 4 
Zaatari refugee camp 18 
Total 35 
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Assad, remain with me. This antipathy was so powerful as to motivate 
old women within Zaatari camp to yell out, “Death to Assad!” as they 
walked by a tent or caravan where I was conducting an interview.'! 

Turkey from July to November 2016, on the other hand, required 
a balance of both security considerations and the spatial distribution 
of Syrian refugees. Throughout the Syrian conflict, Turkey has hosted 
the largest number of Syrian refugees. According to UNHCR, there 
were 2,764,500 officially registered Syrian refugees in Turkey as of 
November 3, 2016. They were 53.2 percent male and 46.8 percent 
female (UNHCR, 2016). While refugee numbers are notoriously 
difficult to collect accurately (Crisp, 1999), they do provide a reasonable 
sense of the magnitude of a refugee population. 

To balance the risks of fieldwork with the benefits of large Syrian 
refugee populations, I chose to conduct all interviews in Istanbul and 
Izmir. While Istanbul did have political tension, it was also hosting 
over 400,000 Syrian refugees in July 2016, more than any other 
Turkish city at the time of fieldwork. Other Turkish cities hosting large 
numbers of Syrian refugees were almost all in south and southeast 
Turkey, where political violence was a greater concern. This left Izmir, 
acity hosting over 100,000 Syrian refugees that had managed to avoid 
the brunt of Turkish political tension, as a viable second city in which 
to conduct interviews. 

Already, Syrian refugees who managed to travel to either of these 
cities tend to be wealthier, more educated, and enjoy better social 
connections than many other refugees in Turkey. Many Syrian refugees 
in Turkey conceive of a socioeconomic hierarchy among Syrians in 
Turkey by location. This hierarchy places Syrians in Istanbul at the top, 
then Bursa and Ankara at the second level, then Izmir and Mersin at 
the third level, then Gaziantep, and then Syrians in border towns and 
the refugee camps at the bottom.'* Focusing on Istanbul and Izmir 
specifically, respondents in the two cities were likely to come from 
different parts of Syria. The most striking difference is that while 
large numbers of Syrians from Aleppo are in both cities, Syrians from 


"| Asa densely populated space with little to occupy the time of its inhabitants, 
the presence of a white Western academic such as myself was quickly known 
in Zaatari refugee camp. 

!2 Several respondents alluded to portions of this hierarchy, but T002 explained 
this in full over the course of several meetings. 
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Damascus are primarily in Istanbul. In addition, without interviewing 
Syrian refugees in Turkey’s southeast, it is difficult to find Syrian Kurds. 

Despite these biases in my sample, however, it remains possible 
to obtain a sample with substantial variation in key explanatory 
variables. This goal is often a necessary response to the challenges of 
doing research with refugees (Adhikari, 2013b; Bloch, 2007). Refugees 
are best classified by researchers as a “hidden population” due to 
the difficulty of finding willing respondents among them. This trait 
motivates snowball sampling using “multiple points of insertion” into 
communities (Bloch, 2007). This technique has been used with many 
hard-to-reach groups, such as ex-combatants in post-conflict settings 
(Weinstein & Humphreys, 2006). 

These “multiple points of insertion” include more than just entering 
one network of Syrian refugees in Istanbul and one network in Izmir. 
Within Istanbul, I was able to identify respondents in a wide variety 
of ways. This began with numerous visits to Syrian schools and 
language academies. Istanbul had a large number of Syrian schools 
and academies, as the frequent lack of Turkish language proficiency 
pushed Syrians into separate schools.'? In 2016, only about 30 
percent of Syrian children in Turkey were in school (HRW, 2016). 
This means that principals, teachers, and parents at Syrian schools 
and language academies were likely to be among the more well-off 
Syrians. The schools and academies that I visited were located in 
the districts of Fatih, Kadikoy, Esenler, Esenyurt, Basaksehir, and 
Zeytinburnu. Syrian schools and language academies offered the 
advantages of being safe, comfortable spaces for respondents, being 
locations where Syrians congregated, and as educational centers they 
were natural places for research to occur. This became increasingly 
difficult after the coup attempt, with school principals nervous about 
the presence of a foreign researcher, but it was still a valuable source 
for interviews. 

Spreading out across Istanbul was very important. As Figures 2.6-2.8 
show, the spatial distribution of Istanbul’s Syrian refugee population 
has shifted over time. While district-level data on Syrian refugee 
settlement within Turkey is difficult to obtain, I was able to gather these 


5 In 2016, the Turkish government began efforts to integrate Syrian children 
into Turkish schools and close the Syrian schools. As of the 2018-2019 
school year, however, this process was not complete: https://bit.ly/36SC9uo 
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Figure 2.6 Syrian registered refugees by Istanbul district, March 2015. 
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Figure 2.7 Syrian registered refugees by Istanbul district, July 2015. 
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Figure 2.8 Syrian registered refugees by Istanbul district, October 2016. 
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data in March 2015, July 2015, and October 2016. Initially, Syrian 
refugees who reached Istanbul clustered in Fatih district, where there is 
a conservative Muslim community. Fatih is also relatively prosperous, 
being centrally located within Istanbul. Over time, increasing numbers 
of Syrian refugees settled in industrial districts further away from the 
center of Istanbul like Basaksehir and Esenyurt. This segment of the 
Syrian refugee population tends to be far less wealthy than Syrians in 
Fatih. The differences in wealth and migration timing are two of many 
characteristics that are likely to vary across Syrian refugees in Istanbul 
(Coskun & Ugar, 2018; Kaya & Kirac, 2016). 

I found more respondents at universities in Istanbul. Istanbul has a 
large number of universities, being a hub of higher education in Turkey. 
Turkish universities began accepting Syrian refugees, despite their lack 
of paperwork, in 2013. The numbers of Syrian students in Turkish 
universities have grown quickly since then (Sabah, 2015). Interviews 
were conducted with Syrian refugees at Koc University, Bogazici 
University, Sehir University, Ozyegin University, and Bilgi University. 
These universities range from having staunchly Islamist orientations 
that are in favor of the Turkish government (Sehir University) to being 
secular and willing to oppose the Turkish government (Koc University 
and Bogazici University). Respondents interviewed at the universities, 
similar to those at the Syrian schools and language academies, tended 
to benefit from higher incomes, education levels, and better connections 
when they were inside Syria. 

Istanbul University also has a substantial number of Syrian refugee 
students. However, it has also been the site of violent clashes between 
secular leftists and Islamists. Given the contentious nature of its 
campus climate (Jones, 2014), I did not conduct interviews there. 

Snowball sampling facilitated additional interviews in Istanbul 
and Izmir. Snowballing occurred through contacts of translators and 
respondents at the schools, academies, and universities. This method 
was most successful at capturing individuals who were not young, 
wealthy, urban, secular, well-educated, Sunni Arab Syrians who oppose 
the Assad government. In fact, while saturation was achieved among 
this demographic, snowball sampling was the most important factor 
in obtaining respondents who could help extend the study’s results. 
Table 2.2 includes descriptive statistics for key demographic variables. 

Meanwhile, my work was not done when I selected locations for 
interviews. I then had to plan for conducting the actual interview. In 
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Table 2.2 Descriptive Statistics for Syrian Refugees in Turkey 


Total income (monthly —Ethno-religious 
Gender Education level Syrian pounds) group 


Men: 121 Primary: 19 Minimum: 6,000 Sunni Arab: 158 
Women: 58 Secondary: 53 25th percentile: 20,000 Shia Arab: 1 
Post-secondary: 5Oth percentile: 26,000 Sunni Kurdish: 8 
107 75th percentile: 50,000 Sunni Turkmen: 7 
Maximum: 400,000 Sunni Bedouin: 2 


the next section, I discuss my respondent recruitment strategies, use of 
an interpreter, question and word choice, and interview length. These 
choices have implications for the kinds of data I was able to collect. 


Conducting the Interviews 


Careful decisions guide each part of the interview process from the 
moment of first contact to obtaining informed consent to selecting 
the best questions and word choices for those questions. If any part 
of the interview process is performed poorly, then the quality of the 
research suffers. It is impossible to be perfect in all of these steps, but 
it is possible for researchers to openly explain what they did and how 
they did it. 

Before conducting interviews in Turkey, I had already gained 
experience interviewing Syrian refugees and refining questions. In 
Indianapolis, Indiana, I completed three interviews in person in Arabic, 
with the assistance of a translator. Catholic Charities introduced me to 
these respondents. I also conducted one interview in English via Skype 
with a Syrian refugee living in Japan. These four interviews were used 
for background information and to test interview questions, so they are 
not included in the final analysis. In addition, my thirty-five interviews 
in Jordan taught me a lot of substantive information and helped me 
refine my overall research question and specific interview questions. 

In Turkey, I completed 179 interviews with Syrian refugees. All 
interviews were structured and conducted with the promise of 
confidentiality. For the security of the respondents, the following details 
were not recorded: respondent names, location and date of interview, 
and origin location details precise enough to potentially identify the 
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respondent. When origin location details would threaten anonymity, I 
recorded the closest city. This is relevant for the respondents who had 
lived in small villages in Syria, where basic demographic information 
could identify them. I also obtained verbal consent, rather than written 
consent. 

Interviews were mostly conducted in Arabic with a translator, but 
some were also conducted in English without a translator. Interviews 
typically lasted between 60 and 90 minutes. A few interviews were 
just over 2 hours, and one interview lasted over 4 hours. There was 
one particularly short interview that lasted about 5 minutes, but that 
is an outlier. I even met with a few of the respondents multiple times, 
thereby providing the opportunity to follow up on some questions 
and build strong connections with which to increase the reliability of 
interview responses (Fujii, 2011). I summarize the interview methods 
in Table 2.3, following the guidelines of Bleich and Pekkanen (2013). 

During interviews, all notes were hand-written and typed as soon 
as possible after the interview’s conclusion. As notes were typed, 
they were supplemented and revised for clarity based on the author’s 
memory of the interview’s content and tone. Therefore, following the 
recommendation of Bleich and Pekkanen (2013), quotations represent 
my best recollection of the precise phrases used rather than guaranteed 
verbatim reproductions. As soon as all hand-written interview notes 
were typed, hard-copy notes were destroyed. All computer files were 
maintained as encrypted files with file names that were unrelated to 
any work or research tasks (e.g. Impressions about an interview could 
go into a file titled “Bacon & Other Breakfast Essentials”). 

I completed some interviews alone in English, but most were 
conducted in Arabic with the assistance of an interpreter. While the use 
of an interpreter often raises concerns about interviewer effects (Adida 
et al., 2016; Davis, 1997), this should not necessarily be considered a 
weakness (Fujii, 2013). In fact, working with an interpreter provided 
frequent opportunities to obtain feedback on interview questions, 
insight into how and why respondents answered them in specific ways, 
and a valuable lens into Syrian culture. 

An illustrative example comes in how respondents simply answer 
“Yes” or “No” to questions. In Arabic, these answers can be given as 
“naam” for yes and “laa” for no. However, this is not the only way that 
respondents answered yes or no questions. Some respondents would give 
answers like “in Shaa Allah” or “momkin,” which literally translate 
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Table 2.3 Interview Methods for Syrians in Turkey 


75 


Source of 
respondents Saturation Length Recording 
Snowball sampling Saturation was In-person Hand-written 
in Izmir achieved for interviews notes for 
Snowball sampling Sunni Arab were usually 129 
in Istanbul Syrians living in between 60 interviews. 
Istanbul at the and 90 Typed 
Students at five ; : ay 
rae time of research minutes. responses on 
universities in 
who are secular, There was the survey 
Istanbul: Koc, 
stn young, urban, one document 
Bogazici, Bilgi, ; 
: educated, 5-minute that was 
Sehir, and ‘ . 
O : wealthy, and interview as sent by 
zyegin ; : 
ne oppose the Assad a low outlier. — email for 
Parents, teacher 8, government. There were fifty 
and principals at Substantial two interviews. 
Syrian schools oe 8 ; ; 
Y d] variation in age, IMLerVvIEeWs 
and language : 
q oe if gender, education that lasted 
academies in the : 
istanbul level, and wealth just over 2 
stan bul sprereuales hours and 
neighborhoods ole 
§ Fatih captured, but not 
7 ; . . 
dik : \ to the point of interview 
FeGh Oy Pony saturation. that lasted 
Esenyurt, r _— about 
Basaksehir, and ome variation Atioure: 


Zeytinburnu 


captured across 
origin and 
destination 
locations. 


into “if God allows” and “maybe.” These answers usually meant yes, 
but sometimes the interpreter would recognize that the respondent 
really did not understand the question. This would prompt an effort 
to clarify the question for the respondent. In other cases, respondents 
would click their tongue, shake their head upward, or engage in these 
actions simultaneously. The interpreter’s assistance was required to 
understand that these actions meant no. Language proficiency alone is 
not sufficient to comprehend all of these response varieties. 
Researchers using interpreters face questions about whether the 
presence of the interpreter is biasing responses. The evidence appears 
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convincing that responses to questions about ethnicity are influenced by 
the ethnicity of the interviewer (Adida et al., 2016). Responses to other 
kinds of questions may be influenced by interviewer characteristics as 
well. In this project, however, there were several types of interactions 
with respondents that did not seem to change the response content: 
interviews in English that I completed alone, interviews in Arabic with 
my interpreter, and interviews in Arabic that my interpreter completed 
alone. Alternatively, some respondents chose to answer closed-ended 
questions from the interviews on their own and then email their 
responses back to me. 

Response detail, on the other hand, did vary across interview 
method. Respondents provided the most detail in their answers when 
I conducted the interviews in English alone. This is understandably a 
result of not having to filter responses through a third party and having 
a more intimate conversation. I also benefited from my own research 
experience and precise knowledge of the interview goals. The interpreter 
gathered important details in the interviews that he conducted alone 
in Arabic, but his relative inexperience meant that he was not able to 
obtain the same level of detail as me. Then, interviews with both of us 
present had the smallest amount of respondent confusion, as we could 
move between Arabic and English to ensure that all questions from the 
respondent could be clearly answered, but they produced less detail in 
respondent answers than when I conducted interviews alone. Finally, 
when respondents chose to complete the interview on their own, they 
only completed the closed-ended questions, so there was no chance for 
them to provide detailed responses. 

Another important dimension of the interview methods was how 
they influenced sample characteristics. In-person interviews are 
difficult for men to complete with women in some cultures, including 
among Syrians. When allowed to fill out interview responses on their 
own, more women were willing to participate. As Table 2.4 shows, 
there were fifty respondents, thirty two of which were women, who 


Table 2.4 Respondent Gender by Interview Method 


Author alone Interpreter Author with Email response 
(n = 22) alone (7=21) interpreter (7 = 86) (n=5O) 
Women 7 3 16 32 
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preferred to answer questions privately. For these respondents, I 
emailed them a version of the questionnaire in Arabic with only the 
closed-ended questions. They completed the questions electronically 
and then returned them to me. While these responses do not provide 
qualitative data, they are valuable for the quantitative analysis. 

For readability, I save extensive discussion of variable 
operationalization for the Appendix. In subsequent chapters, I discuss 
key variables as they arise. Variation in these characteristics within 
my sample supports my claim that I have obtained a diverse sample. 
This helps me analyze decisions of whether to support community 
members in Chapter 3 and when to migrate in Chapter 4. Open-ended 
responses illuminate examples of people selecting alternative survival 
strategies when they are unwilling or unable to choose community 
support or migration. 


Who I Missed 


As I have carefully explained, my sample of Syrian refugees in Jordan 
and Turkey is not representative of all Syrian civilians, or even all Syrian 
refugees. This makes me cautious about generalizing my findings. In 
this section, I will provide an overview of some characteristics of the 
people that I missed. 

The first group that I missed includes Syrians who never left their 
homes. This group may never have perceived sufficient threat to 
migrate. They may have perceived threats and chosen alternative 
survival strategies, thereby precluding me from being able to talk to 
them in Jordan or Turkey. Or, they may have wanted to migrate and 
lacked opportunity to migrate safely. As a result, there is likely a mix 
of people with extreme vulnerability and low social status, resilient 
people who are able to adapt to the dangers of conflict, and people 
who are able to secure protection for themselves inside Syria that I 
was unable to meet. 

Another group that I missed includes Syrians who migrated internally 
within Syria. This group perceived sufficient threat to migrate and was 
able to organize their movement, but they did not leave Syria. For 
some members of this group, they had just not yet left Syria. Many 
refugees move internally within their origin countries before moving 
internationally, so this type of person might not be very different from 
the types of people that I was able to interview. Other Syrians who 
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had moved internally may have just found sanctuary inside Syria in 
one way or another. 

Finally, there are many Syrian refugees who went to countries besides 
Jordan or Turkey. As I have already explained, Syrian refugees do vary 
substantially in some cases based on their destination country. Still, 
the fact that they also perceived threats inside Syria, chose to migrate, 
and then were able to exit Syria suggests that there would also be 
similarities between them and the Syrian refugees that I interviewed 
in Jordan and Turkey. 

Expanding a sample of Syrian civilians beyond the refugees that I 
interviewed in Jordan and Turkey could have some complex effects on 
the new set of respondents. I have acknowledged that my sample has 
relatively high levels of education and social status, so there are likely 
to be many poor and extremely vulnerable people whose perspectives 
I lack. I also have far more interview evidence from men than from 
women. The social networks of my respondents could also be unique 
in comparison to other groups of Syrians. The limitations of my 
sample do not lead me to discount my data, but they do highlight the 
importance of being aware of which people I was able to meet and 
which people I missed. 


Descriptive Statistics 


Before proceeding with the analysis, it is useful to examine the 
descriptive statistics of these variables. Such analysis reveals wide 
variation in explanatory variables, which facilitates analysis despite 
the lack of a purely random sample (Bloch, 2007). Variables included 
in this discussion are used throughout the empirical chapters that 
follow. Dependent variables are discussed at length in their respective 
chapters. 

The first set of variables to consider involves connections to armed 
groups. The variable Armed Group Ties ranges in value from 0 
to 9, where zero means that the respondent did not know anyone 
who participated in a listed armed group and nine means that the 
respondent knew people who participated in nine of the listed armed 
groups. Respondents on average knew people who had participated 
in three of the listed armed groups. These links were most frequently 
with the government military (69 percent of respondents) and with the 
FSA (74 percent of respondents). Among pro-government militias, 47 
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percent of respondents knew someone with the Shabiha and 32 percent 
knew someone with the National Defense Forces (NDF). Half of all 
respondents knew someone who participated in at least one of these 
groups. On the anti-government side, 25 percent of respondents knew 
someone with the Nusra Front and 9 percent of respondents knew 
someone with Daesh (referred to in Western sources as ISIS). As high 
as these numbers may seem, it is very likely that they underestimate 
respondent connections to armed groups.'* Therefore, even with 
explicit efforts to target Syrian civilians for interviews, the sample is 
likely to have strong political views about the conflict. 

Several non-military connections also merit consideration: Ties to 
International Company, Ties to Police, and Ties to Non-Military 
Government. Here, 26 percent of respondents knew someone who 
worked for an international company, 40 percent of respondents knew 
someone in the police, and 69 percent of respondents knew someone 
who worked for the government in a non-military capacity. 

Then, there are several violence variables based on the Survey of 
War-Affected Youth (SWAY): Violence Received, Violence Witnessed, 
and Violence on Family (Blattman, 2009). Violence Received ranges 
from being the victim of none of the violent acts to being the victim 
of nine different types of violent acts. On average, respondents had 
been the victim of 2.5 of the violent acts. As Figure 2.9 shows, the 
distribution fits a normal distribution relatively well, so I am able to 
account for a wide range of situations that respondents had faced 
in Syria. Violence Witnessed is an indicator of whether respondents 
witnessed beatings, killings, or torture. Almost two-thirds of 
respondents witnessed this personal violence. Violence on Family 
ranges from zero to four violent acts against family members. On 
average, there were 0.84 of the violent acts targeting family members 
per respondent. 

When assessing Neighborhood Trust and Neighborhood Alert, it 
becomes clear that respondents do not necessarily have strong feelings 
about trust levels or the need for prudence in their origin neighborhoods 
in Syria. Both variables have average values that are close to 3, which 


'4 This was a frequent reaction expressed by the translator after interviews. 
It is also a common problem faced by conflict researchers. For more on the 
challenge of capturing participation rates in armed conflict, see Humphreys 
and Weinstein (2006). 
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Figure 2.9 Count of types of violence received. 


indicates a neutral answer from the respondent. Trust in Shopkeepers 
is like this as well, but there are many respondents who suggested 
that shopkeepers may be government informants. This variable is 
therefore examined more closely in Chapter 3. The issue of government 
informants is important, as the Betrayal variable indicates that twenty- 
three respondents had been betrayed by someone while they were 
inside Syria. 

To assess respondent income, I asked respondents to estimate 
their pre-conflict household monthly income while they were inside 
Syria. This variable, Total Income, yields an average value of almost 
40,000 Syrian pounds. In US dollars, this is roughly equivalent to 
$800 per month. Given existing concerns about directly asking 
respondents to report their income, I also asked respondents to select 
the most appropriate description of their household income (Income 
Description). This variable provided four options, based on the Arab 
Barometer survey. These options include: 


1. Our household income covered our expenses well and we were able 
to save. 

2. Our household income covered our expenses without notable 
difficulty, but we were not able to save. 
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Our household income did not cover our expenses and we faced 
some difficulty in meeting our needs. 

4. Our household income did not cover our expenses and we faced 
significant difficulty in meeting our needs. 


ies) 


Overall, a majority of respondents lived in households in Syria 
where they were at least able to cover their expenses. Many respondent 
households were able to cover their expenses and still save. Responses to 
this question aligned well with reported household incomes. Here, the 
first category, which includes fifty-seven respondents, had an average 
pre-conflict monthly income of 62,098 Syrian pounds. The second 
category, which includes seventy-four respondents, averaged 29,811. 
The third category, which includes twenty-two respondents, averaged 
22,045. The fourth category, which includes eleven respondents, 
averaged 17,682. 

Crucial for the analysis in Chapter 7 are indicators of factors that 
facilitated and deterred migration for respondents. These factors are first 
captured by Facilitators and Obstacles.» Facilitators ranges from zero to 
three factors that encouraged migration, with an average of just over one. 
Obstacles ranges from zero to six factors that deterred migration, with 
an average just under four. Yet, since these variables are really capturing 
two sides of the same story of whether respondents felt encouraged or 
discouraged to migrate, models use indicators that compare the effects 
of four combinations of these variables: High Facilitators with High 
Obstacles, High Facilitators with Low Obstacles, Low Facilitators with 
High Obstacles, and Low Facilitators with Low Obstacles. High or 
low values of the variables were determined by observing whether the 
respondent had a larger or smaller value than the average. 

Several other demographic variables contribute to the analysis: 
Age, Male, College Educated, and Computer. Age reveals that the 
sample ranges in age from 18 to 65, although the average age is 31. 
Most respondents were in their twenties at the time of the interview. 
About two-thirds of respondents were men. Regarding education, 
approximately 53 percent of respondents had completed a bachelor’s 
degree or higher while they were inside Syria. This does not include 
respondents who had been university students while inside Syria 


15 More details about these variables are included where they are used in 
Chapter 7. 
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or respondents who were in a higher education program while in 
Turkey, so the sample does possess above average education compared 
to the Syrian population as a whole. Likely due at least in part to 
socioeconomic status, 79 percent of respondent households owned a 
computer while they were inside Syria. This reveals both socioeconomic 
status and greater potential for respondents to access the internet and 
its wealth of resources for information. I include Tables 2.5 and 2.6 
showing the descriptive statistics. 

With this sample of refugees and variables created through interviews 
with those refugees, this book can proceed with testing its argument. 
It uses a diverse sample to facilitate comparisons within the sample. 
Recognition of its scope conditions can also improve discussion of how 
the findings may extend to other contexts. 


Mixed Methods Analysis 


To test my argument, I employ a mixed methods analysis. To be precise, 
as Small (2011) suggests, I employ mixed data analysis with regression 


Table 2.5 Descriptive Statistics for Continuous and Categorical 


Variables 

Variable Observations Mean SD Min Max 
Armed group ties 158 2.987 2.102 0 9 
Violence received 152 2.520 1.409 0 8 
Violence on family 153 0.843 0.919 0 4 
Neighborhood trust 174 3.592 1.447 1 5 
Neighborhood alert 174 2.299 1.455 1 5 
Total income 161 39,596.270 41,619.310 6,000 400,000 
Income description 177 3.096 0.857 1 4 
Age 176 31.125 9.682 18 65 
Trust in shopkeepers 169 2.308 1.155 1 5 
Facilitators 166 1.030 0.891 0 3 
Obstacles 161 3.807 1.567 0 6 
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Table 2.6 Descriptive Statistics for Binary Variables 


Absolute Relative 


Variable Observations frequency frequency 
Wasta 154 53 0.344 
Male 178 120 0.674 
College educated 176 94 0.534 
Betrayal 155 23 0.148 
Computer 178 141 0.792 
Ties to international company 168 43 0.256 
Ties to police 168 67 0.399 
Ties to non-military government 168 115 0.685 
Ties to government military 163 112 0.687 
Ties to Shabiha 163 76 0.466 
Ties to NDF 161 51 0.317 
Ties to pro-government militia 163 82 0.503 
Ties to FSA 161 119 0.739 
Ties to Nusra Front 159 39 0.245 
Ties to Daesh 160 15 0.094 
Violence witnessed 156 100 0.641 
High facilitators, high obstacles 159 29 0.182 
High facilitators, low obstacles 166 9 0.054 
Low facilitators, high obstacles 159 71 0.447 
Low facilitators, low obstacles 159 50 0.314 


and qualitative analysis. Mixed data analysis involves using the same 
data for multiple types of analysis. While my combination of analytical 
methods includes regression and qualitative analysis, any combination 
of methods qualifies as mixed data analysis. The qualitative analysis 
allows me to examine the role of narratives in civilian decision making 
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(Chapter 4), add depth to the key concept of wasta (Chapter 5), and 
unpack key processes (Chapters 6 and 7). Regression allows me to 
examine key correlations (Chapters 3, 6, and 7) and identify patterns in 
how people understand wasta (Chapter 5). This mix of research needs 
would not be possible to address with one single analysis method. As 
a result, I used mixed methods in the form of mixed data analysis to 
examine and develop my argument. 
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3 Who Has Violent Experiences? The 
Reinforcing Misfortunes of Dangerous 
Locations and Dangerous Connections 


Violent experiences are not equally likely for all people. There are 
some forms of violence — especially indiscriminate violence — that by 
definition are not intended to be more likely to target any single person 
over any other person. Even indiscriminate violence, however, does not 
purely target civilians at random. Armed groups still have to select the 
locations where they will deploy indiscriminate violence. Residential 
decisions and routine mobility patterns are products of intentional 
choices and are arguably endogenous to many other social processes, 
so indiscriminate violence within specific locations is still not going to 
make all people equally likely to have violent experiences. Even Jason 
Lyall’s (2009) example of Russian soldiers in Chechnya firing artillery 
shells with a combination of disciplined “harassment and interdiction” 
tactics and undisciplined drunkenness is only random within roughly 
30 km of the Russian military bases that fired the shells. Collective 
violence, which targets people based on some group identity marker, 
also occurs in specific locations (Steele, 2017a). In addition, there 
may be specific members of the targeted group that are more likely to 
become victims of violence. Selective violence, meanwhile, is explicitly 
defined by its feature of targeting specific people (Kalyvas, 2006). Yet, 
existing research is unclear about exactly what factors tend to cause 
an armed group to perceive them as an enemy that it should target. 
In this chapter, I provide a novel explanation of who armed groups 
target. I argue that social networks placing people within closer social 
proximity to violence can help explain why some people are more 
likely to have violent experiences. Social proximity can have this effect 
in two ways. Social proximity to members of an opposing armed group 
could make someone resemble an enemy. This is in addition to the 
ways that group identity markers and residential locations can make 
people resemble enemies. Meanwhile, social proximity to victims of 
violence could increase the likelihood that someone is caught in the 
line of fire, although this is a less meaningful indicator in contexts 


85 
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with such high levels of violence that everyone has social proximity 
to violence victims. 

Syria presents an example of one of these high violence contexts. 
With a civil war that has touched the entire country, social proximity 
to victims is not a strong factor for whether someone has their own 
violent experiences. Social proximity to armed group members, 
however, matters immensely. As I explain in this chapter, relationships 
with violent people increases the chances that a person would be 
caught in a violent situation. Furthermore, networks that provide 
access to information may also increase the likelihood of witnessing 
violence. Models with interaction terms yield the added insight that 
both of these characteristics had to exist for respondents to have hada 
higher likelihood of witnessing violence. People needed to know violent 
people and have networks that provide information access in order to 
have a higher likelihood of witnessing violence. 

This chapter’s analysis of the social drivers of violent experiences 
contributes to our understanding of who undergoes the psychological 
consequences of violent experiences. As I argued in Chapter 1, 
witnessing violence is crucial for triggering PTG, the psychological 
process that increases motivation for community support and delays 
migration motivation. My explanation of the social drivers of violent 
experiences thereby helps identify which people are most likely to 
undergo PTG. 


How Dangerous Connections Endanger People 


The social drivers of violent experiences involve social proximity to 
perpetrators of violence and victims of violence. Social proximity to 
perpetrators can make people resemble enemies. People may resemble 
enemies to armed groups that are searching for opposing fighters to 
target, or they may resemble enemies to other civilians who denounce 
them to armed groups looking for enemies to target. Meanwhile, 
social proximity to victims could make people more likely to end up 
in unfortunate situations where they happen to be in the line of fire. 
Armed groups may start to target people who resemble enemies, 
without actually knowing definitively whether those people truly are 
enemies, because that may be what they believe is necessary within 
the high uncertainty of conflict. With information that allows them 
to distinguish civilians from fighters, armed groups may target 
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individuals selectively (Kalyvas, 2006). Accurate information is 
difficult to obtain, however, and unverified information that may be 
true or false — rumors, propaganda, and conspiracy theories — runs 
rampant (Greenhill & Oppenheim, 2017). In this context, armed 
groups would naturally react to heuristics and indicators that can help 
them discern friends from foes (Jervis, 1970; Maitland & Sammartino, 
2015). Asa result, many people are treated as enemies not because they 
necessarily are enemies, but because they resemble enemies. People 
can resemble enemies through their physical appearance or other 
group identity markers (Brubaker & Laitin, 1998; Bulutgil, 2016; 
Horowitz, 1985). In Rwanda, Mamdani (2001) observes that armed 
groups used stereotypes of the physical appearances of Hutus and 
Tutsis as information to guide how they targeted violence. This was 
despite the reality that Rwandan Hutus and Tutsis often do not fit their 
stereotypical appearances. 

Alternatively, people may resemble enemies based on their social 
connections. For example, somebody who is a friend of a rebel fighter 
and socializes with them may appear to the government to also be a 
rebel fighter themselves. Friendship is a powerful recruitment channel 
for armed groups (Parkinson, 2013; Verkaaik, 2004), but it is far from 
a guaranteed mobilization tool. Social networks in general are also 
widely referenced as a mobilizing tool (Tezcur, 2016; Zech & Gabbay, 
2016). Even researchers themselves can unintentionally cause people 
to become targets of violence. An anthropologist, Katherine Verdery, 
accessed her secret police files in Romania and learned about how she 
had unintentionally caused some people to become targets just through 
meeting and talking with them (Verdery, 2018). 

Another way for people to become labelled as enemies is when other 
civilians denounce them to armed groups. Denunciations are often 
unreliable indicators of whether somebody actually is an enemy for 
an armed group, since they can be ways for people to act on personal 
grievances (Bergemann, 2017). This could also be a way for people 
with connections to the wrong people to be identified as enemies. 
Particularly under what Bergemann (2019) refers to as the “coercion 
model” of denunciation, civilians are likely to denounce people 
with characteristics that they believe the armed group receiving the 
information wants. Such denunciations often occur along group lines, 
but they could also include people with the kinds of social connections 
that could suggest that they are enemies. 
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Bergemann (2019) develops two ideal types of denunciation 
behavior: the “coercion model” and the “volunteer model.” The 
coercion model, which tends to be used where authorities perceive their 
popular legitimacy as low, involves the use of selective incentives in the 
form of threats or incentives to motivate denunciations. The volunteer 
model, which tends to be used where authorities perceive their popular 
legitimacy as high, does not involve incentives. Under the coercion 
model, denunciations tend to target people with the characteristics 
that have been identified as enemy characteristics. Under the volunteer 
model, denunciations tend to target people who are caught in micro- 
level disputes with close social ties. The coercion model arguably 
drove denunciations under the Nazi regime. The volunteer model of 
denunciation is what Fujii (2011) argues drove micro-level violence 
dynamics during the Rwandan Genocide of 1994. Despite the existence 
of a macro-level Hutu—Tutsi cleavage, civilians who were denounced 
to armed groups were often targeted more directly due to disputes 
between neighbors and close social ties. In both of these cases, as well 
as perhaps all others, there may be some combination of the coercion 
model and the volunteer model, but it can be useful to try and identify 
which model is more prominent within a given context. 

Syrian denunciation generally fits the coercion model of denunciation, 
so this book analyzes a case where social ties with the wrong people 
are particularly likely to be dangerous. The government, both 
under the rule of Hafez al-Assad and Bashar al-Assad, relies upon 
a system of intense coercion and incentives to maintain its network 
of informants (Lund, 2016a; Wedeen, 1999). Research on Islamic 
State governance also reveals a pattern of harsh coercion to obtain 
denunciations (Byman, 2016; Pearlman, 2017). More work is needed 
on the governance strategies of the FSA, Nusra Front, Ahrar al-Sham, 
and other organizations to evaluate whether denunciations to these 
groups operate more under the coercion or volunteer model. Lister 
(2016) and Goldner-Ebenthal and Elsayed (2019) depict the Nusra 
Front and Ahrar al-Sham as organizations that would rely more upon 
the volunteer model of denunciation, but this claim merits additional 
research. It would be reasonable to expect, however, that many of these 
groups also rely upon the coercion model for denunciations. 

As opposed to perpetrators, people with social proximity to victims 
may just end up in the line of fire more often. While there is a lack 
of conflict research on this possibility, gun violence research could 
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be informative. With gun violence, substantial overlap exists in 
who becomes victims and who becomes perpetrators, so victim and 
perpetrator networks can share a lot of similarities. Still, researchers 
have begun to identify several characteristics, such as income and 
gender, that can place people more directly into perpetrator networks 
or victim networks (Sui et al., 2020). Papachristos, Wildeman and 
Roberto (2015) find that people who are friends of gunshot victims 
are more likely to become gunshot victims themselves. In fact, gun 
violence may follow an epidemic-like process of social contagion 
(Green, Horel & Papachristos, 2017). Loeffler and Flaxman (2018) 
use Bayesian spatio-temporal analysis to identify space-time clustering 
in gun violence, but they dispute the claim that gun violence actually 
follows an epidemic-like process. Instead, they argue that observed 
clustering may result more from discrete gun fights, where the clustering 
of victims could be more about people spending time together at the 
same place when gun violence occurs. Rather than people being in 
the wrong place at the wrong time, they may have the wrong social 
connections at the wrong time. 

Through both armed group perceptions and civilian denunciations, as 
well as the sheer misfortune of having close social proximity to violence, 
connections to the wrong people can be dangerous connections. While 
people with social ties to members of armed groups are more likely 
to be mobilized into those armed groups (Parkinson, 2013; Verkaaik, 
2004), social ties are far from a guarantee of mobilization. Especially 
when a large portion of the population is engaged in the waging of 
war at some capacity, the link that is drawn between knowing people 
in armed groups and actually being a member of an armed group can 
place a lot of people in danger. 


Reinforcing Misfortunes of Dangerous Locations and 
Dangerous Connections 


The danger of dangerous connections are reinforced by the danger 
of dangerous locations. The effects of dangerous connections and 
dangerous locations are extremely difficult to disentangle, but they 
remain important to consider. As the Lyall (2009) example of Russian 
artillery fire in Chechnya from the opening of this chapter shows, 
some locations can be particularly dangerous. This does not negate the 
previous section’s discussions of the dangers of dangerous connections. 
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It just shows that dangerous locations and dangerous connections are 
reinforcing dangers. 

The statement that some locations are more dangerous than others 
appears so blatantly obvious that it may not seem to be a valuable 
observation. Violence occurs in specific locations. People who live in 
the locations with higher violence levels are thereby more likely to 
become targets of violence. In fact, this assertion drives the assumption 
of Tellez (2019) that people living in locations with higher violence 
levels will tend to be exposed to higher levels of violence. 

In addition to variation in violence levels, different types of 
governance from different armed groups can affect how dangerous 
a location becomes. Different armed groups may target different 
groups of civilians or target civilians in different ways. Balcells (2010) 
shows that armed groups in Catalonia during the Spanish Civil War 
of 1936-1939 direct their initial violent activities based on pre-war 
political cleavages. Subsequently, violence patterns were driven by 
prior violence and wartime dynamics. Balcells and Steele (2016) show 
that related dynamics extend to civil war in Colombia as well. In one 
example from Syria’s civil war, ISIS and Kurdish armed groups (YPG 
or SDF) have alternatively seized territory in the northeast. This has 
led to fluctuating levels of violent threat for Sunni Arabs and Kurds, 
as ISIS has heavily targeted Kurds and the YPG has heavily targeted 
Sunni Arabs (Amnesty International, 2015). The same armed group 
can also expose civilians to different kinds and levels of danger in 
different locations. Revkin (2020) shows how the Islamic State had 
widely varying types and quantities of governance across Syria. 

These points all support the argument that locations vary in the 
extent of the danger that their residents face. Dangerous locations, 
however, do not automatically endanger their residents. Some people 
living in high violence locations may find ways to avoid having violent 
experiences. Analyzing adolescent perceptions of security in Baltimore, 
Zuberi (2018) does find that high violence neighborhoods did tend 
to make adolescents feel less safe, but she also finds that protective 
social ties and perceived methods to avoid danger make adolescents 
feel safer. By contrast, adolescents who know victims of violence are 
likely to feel less safe. Tarantino et al. (2018) extend these insights 
to South African neighborhoods. In conflict contexts, Harpvicken 
(2009) elaborates on the important role of “vertical ties,” social 
connections with elites, for helping civilians find protection. Other 
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people living in low-violence locations may face a relatively high risk 
of having violent experiences. Societies with high levels of “horizontal 
inequality,” inequality across groups, may be particularly susceptible 
to placing some people in these situations (Cederman, Weidmann & 
Gleditsch, 2011; Cederman, Wimmer & Min, 2010). The examples 
from the United States and South Africa illustrate this well, where 
some low-violence communities, particularly wealthy homogenous 
white communities, may be dangerous locations for black people. 

These findings highlight that locations and social networks can 
endanger people. Protective social networks can keep people safe in 
dangerous locations, just as safe locations could protect people from 
dangerous social networks. If people have the reinforcing misfortunes 
of having dangerous connections and living in dangerous locations, 
then they face a particularly high risk of suffering violent experiences. 
Papachristos, Hureau and Braga (2013) identify these reinforcing 
misfortunes in their analysis of gang violence in Chicago and Boston, 
where gang networks and adjacent gang turf drove gang violence 
dynamics. 

For my analysis of the Syrian civil war, I am already studying a 
dangerous location. Violence has engulfed the entire country. The 
extent of that violence varies substantially, but Syria is arguably 
dangerous throughout the country. This raises the importance of 
understanding the social drivers of violent experiences. 


Social Drivers of Witnessing Violence and Receiving Violence 


Existing research has minimally developed its expectations of who gets 
targeted with violence. The categorization of violence into indiscriminate, 
collective, and selective violence asserts that violence targets randomly, 
based on group identity markers, and specific people, respectively. Yet, 
as I argue in the opening of this chapter, even indiscriminate violence 
is not truly random, collective violence is unlikely to target all members 
of the targeted group with an equal likelihood, and we still need to 
understand how specific people become targeted with selective violence. 
Spatial proximity to violence certainly increases the likelihood that a 
given person will have a violent experience. In this section, I will show 
that social proximity to violence also matters. 

To begin, I should examine some of the descriptive characteristics 
of Violence Received and Violence Witnessed for my sample more 
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closely. As I discuss in Chapter 1 and then support in Chapters 6 and 
7, the mix of people who undergo PTSD and PTG after receiving 
violence may average out to show no significant average effects. The 
potentially surprising effects of witnessing violence justify a close 
examination of the drivers of witnessing violence in particular. This 
examination will address some possible confounding factors and 
alternative explanations. 

While witnessing and receiving violence were more likely when a 
respondent had at least one other form of violent experience, they 
were by no means inevitable. Plenty of people witnessed violence 
without directly being its target, and vice versa. Then, among people 
who received violence, the least severe forms were the most likely. 
Hearing gunfire was the most common form of violence received, with 
losing property and then having bullets shot at them or their homes 
being the next most common. Respondents did not have more severe 
forms of violence received without also having these experiences. 
Understandably, victims of the most severe violence are more likely to 
be dead, so my sample is likely biased toward including people who 
had violent experiences that were less severe. 

With this in mind, I consider the factors that are correlated with 
witnessing violence. I account for several economic and demographic 
factors. In addition, I also consider network characteristics. Network 
characteristics are especially important to consider because social 
networks shape the interactions that people have with each other. 
Arguably, these interactions subsequently influence the likelihood 
of having different kinds of experiences. There are two network 
characteristics in particular that I emphasize: Information access and 
connections with violent people. 

Networks that provide information access should not necessarily 
cause people to have violent experiences, but there is reason to suspect 
that they may be correlated. There is already a consensus that social 
networks drive a wide range of behaviors and experiences. While 
Granovetter (1973) is primarily cited for its general relevance to social 
network analysis, its specific application to job searches highlights the 
role of social networks in employment. The role of incarceration in 
stratifying social networks is also a crucial reason why incarceration 
has such large long-term negative effects (Wakefield & Uggen, 2010). 
Christakis and Fowler (2007) find that social networks influence the 
prevalence of obesity. Social networks even drive who joins criminal 
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gangs, rebel groups, and protest movements (McAdam, 1986; 
Papachristos, Hureau & Braga, 2013; Parkinson, 2013; Verkaaik, 
2004). Across all of these issues, social networks do not automatically 
produce particular experiences. Social network analysis has shown, 
however, that social proximity is just as important as, if not more 
important than, spatial proximity. 

For people to be socially close enough to violence to be able to learn 
about it, they may also be more likely to either know people who are 
targeted with violence or become targets themselves. To operationalize 
information access, I use an indicator of whether respondents heard 
information about violence along migration routes (road violence). 
This indicator of whether respondents had heard about road violence 
is true for 117 out of the 170 (69 percent) respondents who answered 
the question. This measure indicates a particular topic of information 
that requires social proximity, as opposed to the spatial proximity that 
people have when violence occurs within their home neighborhood or 
when they suffer violent experiences. People need their networks to 
provide information access in order to hear about road violence. They 
cannot just obtain the information independently on their own. If I 
were to use an indicator of hearing about violence within one’s home 
neighborhood, then it would not be possible to distinguish social from 
spatial proximity. 

Meanwhile, violent experiences may become more likely when 
people share social networks with violent people (Parkinson, 2013). 
In a widespread and intense conflict such as the Syrian conflict, it can 
be common to know members of armed groups. An individual may 
therefore need to know members of more extreme or violent armed 
groups in order to be at greater risk of having violent experiences. 

Knowing which armed groups may have more violent networks 
requires case knowledge. For Syria, almost everyone knows a member 
of the government military. Opposition supporters, who make up 
the overwhelming majority of my sample, are most likely to know a 
member of the FSA. Out of 161 people who responded, 119 (74 percent) 
knew a member of the FSA. Unless they are Kurdish, they are very 
unlikely to know any members of the YPG or SDF. Among Sunni Arab 
Syrians, some people know members of the group that started Syria’s 
conflict known as Jabhet al Nusra (Nusra Front). Since 2015, Nusra 
has changed its name several times, but Syrians still recognize the group 
name. The Nusra Front was aligned with Al Qaeda, despite pursuing 
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relatively conciliatory actions toward local populations. It was and is 
more radical and Islamist than the FSA. ISIS, referred to as “Daesh” 
in Arabic, is even more radical. Rather than the nationalist stance of 
Nusra, ISIS adopted an unequivocally jihadist ideology (Lister, 2016). 
None of the respondents who did not know anyone in the FSA knew 
anyone in Nusra or ISIS. Out of 159 people who answered questions 
about both whether knew Nusra members and whether they knew ISIS 
members, there were only two people who knew an ISIS member without 
knowing a Nusra member. Meanwhile, there were twenty-six people 
who knew a Nusra member without knowing an ISIS member. I include 
Table 3.1 displaying all of the combinations of knowing members of these 
opposition groups. These patterns suggest that the most significant divide 
within my sample is between people who only know FSA members and 
people who know Nusra members. Since the people who know Nusra 
or ISIS members therefore seem to know people in more armed groups 
than those who only know FSA members, there is reason to believe that 
people with Islamist networks have more violent networks. 
Furthermore, I also consider the interaction between information 
access and knowing violent people. These two network characteristics 
may combine to produce a larger effect upon the likelihood of 
witnessing violence. It is also important to examine whether these two 
characteristics have significant effects independently from each other. 


Table 3.1 Combinations of Violent Group Ties 


Number of 
Group members that respondent knows respondents 
None 41 
FSA only 77 
Nusra only 0 
ISIS only 0 
FSA and Nusra 26 
FSA and ISIS 2 
Nusra and ISIS 0 
FSA and Nusra and ISIS 13 
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To conduct my analysis, I use logistic regressions.' I display results 
in Table 3.2. Confirming intuition, Violence Received and Violence 
Witnessed are positively associated with each other. Beyond that, 
network characteristics are what matter. Knowing an ISIS member is 
unrelated to the likelihood of witnessing violence, although there is 
weak evidence to suggest that it builds upon the effect of information 
access. Knowing a Nusra member, meanwhile, increases the likelihood 
of witnessing violence. Interaction terms reveal that information access 
and knowing a Nusra member are jointly important. People are more 
likely to witness violence when their networks provide information 
access and when they know an ISIS member, but that effect is not 
robust to control variables.2 This supports a view that information 
access and knowing violent people makes an individual especially 
likely to end up in violent situations. 

Following up on the significance of both hearing information 
about road violence and knowing a member of Jabhat al-Nusra, I also 
include a plot of predicted probabilities of witnessing violence for each 
combination of the interaction term below. This post-estimation step 
allows me to provide additional clarity on how the combination of 
information access and social proximity to violent people influences 
the likelihood of witnessing violence (Figure 3.1). 

Skeptics of my argument could focus on two primary alternative 
explanations. First, it might just be that people who lived in active conflict 
zones longer were more likely to witness violence. I partially address this 
endogeneity concern in Chapter 7 by pointing out that people should be 
more likely to suffer other types of violent experiences if there was an 
endogeneity problem. Since that is not the case in my sample, I discount 
the endogeneity concern. In this section, I buttress my counter to the 
endogeneity concern by including migration timing as an independent 
variable in regression analysis of the likelihood of witnessing violence. 
As Table 3.2 shows, migration timing is not a significant factor. 


! These models are logistic regressions because Violence Witnessed is a binary 
variable. I include separate models for knowing ISIS members and knowing 
Nusra members because there are only two respondents who knew ISIS members 
without knowing Nusra members. I report the default log-odds coefficients. 

2 There are only two respondents who did not hear about violence and who did 
know a member of ISIS. This is why the coefficient on that interactive term is 
not reported and why two observations were dropped from models 2 and 6 in 
Table 3.2. 
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Table 3.2 Drivers of Witnessing Violence 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Heard about 1.013** 1.071** 1.099* 1.072* 
violence (HV) 
(0.377) (0.409) (0.499) (0.527) 
ISIS 0.274 =1.215 
(0.631) (0.935) 
HV and no ISIS 0.858* 0.996 
(0.386) (0.514) 
HV and ISIS 1.710* 0.124 
(0.837) (1.060) 
Nusra 2.357% ** 2.200** 
(0.643) (0.763) 
Not HV and Nusra 1.812* 1.575 
(0.880) (1.044) 


290 
ag 
z3 
—T Oo 
23 
28 
pad 
3 Z HV and no Nusra 0.954* 0.882 
é 3 (0.430) (0.571) 
2 e HV and Nusra 3.855*** 3.689** 
ty (1.081) (1.203) 
o ® 
ag 
as FSA —0.0631 —0.00831 0.0435 0.144 
23 (0.686) (0.686) (0.702) (0.711) 
g 2 YPG 1.036 1.003 1.409 1.405 
a 3 (1.940) (1.867) (1.873) (1.829) 
g 2 Violence to family 0.334 0.310 0.237 0.278 
° 8 (0.268 (0.270) (0.276) (0.281) 
3 g Violence received 0.594** 0.581** 0.685** 0.686** 
es (0.202 (0.202) (0.227) (0.229) 
3 iv Armed group ties 0.223 0.209 —0.0188 —0.0485 
5 £ (0.170 (0.170) (0.170) (0.176) 
“a Male 0.0506 —0.0101 0.119 0.0769 
e (0.545 (0.554) (0.570) (0.576) 
2 Age —0.0143 —0.0144 —0.00509 —0.00593 
a (0.0250) (0.0249) (0.0261) (0.0261) 
3 
3 
ey 
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Table 3.2 (cont.) 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
College educated -0.110 —0.115 —0.278 —0.341 
(0.518) (0.516) (0.536) (0.544) 
Migration timing 0.0206 0.0207 0.00938 0.00844 
(0.0145) (0.0145) (0.0149) (0.0150) 
Total income —0.00000124  -0.00000131 0.00000139  0.00000164 


(0.00000541) (0.00000542) (0.00000517) (0.00000521) 


Constant —0.204 -0.100 -0.643 —0.560 —2.837* —2.672* —2.768* -2.546 
(0.312) (0.317) (0.352) (0.362) (1.337) (1.350) (1.377) (1.396) 
N 148 146 147 147 123 121 123 123 


Standard errors in parentheses, *p < 0.05; **p < 0.01; ***p < 0.001. 
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Figure 3.1 Predicted probability of witnessing violence with 95 percent Cls. 


Second, people who witness violence may just have more access to 
information. Information access may then have direct effects upon 
community support and migration, rather than just indirect effects 
via witnessing violence. People with more access to information may 
possess greater understanding of the efficacy and need for community 
support. They may also be more capable of accurately assessing threats, 
which could delay migration on average by preventing them from 
reacting to false information. I am unable to fully test this possibility, 
but I do question this rival explanation on theoretical and empirical 
grounds. 

Theoretically, for information access to have direct effects upon 
community support and migration, we would have to make large 
assumptions. Regarding community support, we would have to 
assume that increasing the quantity of information would increase 
community-oriented behavior. Regarding migration, we would have 
to assume that increasing the quantity of information would increase 
threat assessment capability and that increases in threat assessment 
capability directly affect migration behavior. These connections rely 
upon the information being accurate and people being able to interpret 
the information effectively. Neither assumption is safe to make (Allport 
& Postman, 1947; Greenhill & Oppenheim, 2017). 
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Empirically, I checked models of migration timing and community 
support with the inclusion of the information access variable. In those 
models, I included information access as an independent variable in 
regression models for community support and migration timing. There 
is no statistically significant relationship. 

These findings suggest that social network factors can influence the 
likelihood of violent experiences. While these factors do not directly 
influence behaviors like community support and migration that I 
discuss in Chapters 6 and 7, this section shows that they do have an 
indirect influence. This ability for social networks to drive the kinds 
of experiences that people have during conflict adds a crucial element 
to the study of armed conflict. Existing research tends to emphasize 
how social networks affect rebel and terrorist recruitment, military 
tactics, and violence dynamics (Metternich et al., 2013; Parkinson, 
2013; Staniland, 2014; Weinstein, 2007). Here, I have shown that 
it is also valuable to consider how social networks shape the violent 
experiences of civilians. 
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A How Psychological Transformations 
Change Conflict Understandings 


Narrative Evolution vs. Narrative Rupture 


Exposure to violence does not influence civilian behavior on its own. 
Civilians have to cognitively process their violent experiences first. 
This includes psychological transformations from trauma in many 
cases, including PTG and PTSD. Psychological transformations like 
PTG and PTSD change the types of attitudes and behaviors that 
people select, but they do not automatically yield specific behaviors 
and attitudes. Instead, as I discuss in Chapter 1, psychological factors 
directly influence cognition, emotional states, and perceptions. Then, 
people need to consult their understandings of threats and responses 
to those threats. 

Research into motivated reasoning provides substantial contributions 
to explaining how people develop and use these understandings (Kunda, 
1990; Schon, 2020). Facing incomplete and imperfect information, 
people consult narratives — stories that provide broad understandings 
of a series of events. When new information is consistent with the 
narrative that they believe, people tend to believe the information. 
When new information is not consistent with the existing narrative, 
they are far less likely to believe it. Over time, narratives evolve due 
to the changing and complex dynamics of conflict. Civilians who are 
able to continue believing their chosen narrative tend to be able to 
adapt for a longer period of time. In some cases, however, civilians stop 
believing their narrative in a narrative rupture. As I show in Chapter 
7, the sudden onset of uncertainty that results from narrative ruptures 
yields motivation to migrate, due to the inability to find an alternative 
survival strategy. 

In this chapter, I draw from open-ended interview responses, public 
speeches, and secondary source material to illustrate how narratives 
evolve and rupture in Syria. My analysis highlights the importance 
of elites as producers of shifting narratives. Elites recognize that 
new information may require them to change peripheral narrative 
details, while maintaining the core of those narratives, in order to 
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maintain plausible narratives that civilians can continue to believe. 
Then, civilians act as the consumers of the narratives that elites 
produce. Civilians who are able to continue believing narratives are 
able to adapt. In some cases, civilians stop believing narratives, in a 
process called a narrative rupture. When narratives rupture, I show 
in Chapter 7 that it is possible to qualitatively code responses into a 
respondent-driven typology of narrative ruptures: “everybody going 
crazy,” loss of trust, and ruptures due to a specific event. 


Using Narratives to Understand and Respond to Threats 


In Chapter 3, I show how social network characteristics influence the 
likelihood of witnessing violence, bearing in mind the discussion of 
Chapter 1 on the psychological transformations of PTSD and PTG 
that may result. These psychological transformations on their own 
do not automatically produce specific behaviors or attitudes. Instead, 
I argue that they influence reasoning processes. During conflict, 
they influence the process of reasoning to understand existing and 
anticipated threats, the set of available responses to those threats, and 
which of those responses is most appropriate in any given situation. 
This process arguably fits a pattern of motivated reasoning, where 
narratives guide civilian understandings of threats and responses to 
those threats (Kunda, 1990). 

The motivated reasoning research program has identified several 
patterns in how people evaluate information. These patterns are critical 
in dangerous, uncertain situations. There are several key insights. First, 
people often believe false information (Nyhan & Reifler, 2010). This 
may be unintentional due to a lack of information or uncertainty about 
which information to believe. It can also be driven by an elevated 
skepticism toward information that is not congruent with the narrative 
that someone believes. Second, people may disproportionately search 
for narrative-congruent information to reinforce the narratives that 
they believe. This may restrict people to encounter specific subsets of 
existing information. If they do encounter information that contradicts 
their preferred narrative, then people may use extra energy to argue 
against it (Redlawsk, 2002). Third, people are resistant to changing their 
narratives even when their factual beliefs change (Nyhan et al., 2019). 

Narratives are therefore critical foundations for people to develop 
broader understandings of the events occurring around them (Olsen, 
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2014). This is especially important as people face substantial danger 
and uncertainty (Allport & Postman, 1947). Narratives provide the 
story that weaves together and makes sense of factual beliefs and 
worldviews. In addition, when people lack sufficient information, 
narratives fill in knowledge gaps. 

Narratives are formed and maintained through a combination of 
civilian-driven and elite-driven processes (Kaufman, 2001; Shibutani, 
1966). Since it is distressing for people to not have a narrative guiding 
their understanding and reasoning, there tends to be strong efforts 
to maintain narrative belief (Taber & Lodge, 2006). Elites and 
civilians are active in this process, especially with elites as producers 
of narratives and civilians as consumers of narratives. Civilians can 
certainly play a role in narrative production as well, but I focus on 
civilians because of their role as narrative consumers. Here, civilians 
vary substantially in their ability to maintain narrative belief. 

Motivated reasoning arguments can explain this durability in 
narrative belief. If people are more likely to search for information 
that confirms their chosen narratives, then it is already unlikely that 
they will even encounter information that contradicts their narratives 
(Taber & Lodge, 2006). When they do encounter such discordant 
information, people are unlikely to believe it (Redlawsk, 2002). These 
factors reinforce civilian belief in the status quo narrative that their 
chosen elites are producing. 

Meanwhile, many contexts, including armed conflict, frequently 
change. New events happen. Relationships between various armed 
groups, governments, non-state actors, and individuals become 
extraordinarily complex (Christia, 2012). Strategies shift. As these 
dynamics unfold, elites are often able to develop explanations for how 
the core components of their narrative are the same. Peripheral details 
may need to shift, but core pieces of their narrative remain intact. 
These core pieces include components such as which actors are good, 
which actors are bad, how to stay safe, and whether and from whom 
people can secure protection if necessary. Tactical changes in armed 
group strategy, alliance formation, technical policy details, and many 
other changes can become classified as peripheral narrative details 
(Christia, 2012; Fine, 1992; Shesterinina, 2016). When these details 
change, narratives evolve. 

Some people are better at adapting and continuing to believe evolving 
narratives than others. For example, people with more knowledge and 
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argumentation skills are better at incorporating new evidence into 
existing narratives (Taber & Lodge, 2006). These people are better 
at incorporating new information into existing narratives, even if it 
contradicts peripheral details of those narratives. 

For people to believe evolving narratives, they need to be able to 
adapt to changing and complex conflict dynamics. PTG and PTSD 
can both influence the extent of this adaptability, with PTG increasing 
adaptability and PTSD decreasing adaptability. This means that people 
who witness violence and undergo PTG should be able to believe 
evolving narratives for a longer duration. This ability to believe 
evolving narratives delays migration (Schon, 2019). 


Syrian Government and Opposition Narratives 


Narratives of the Syrian conflict arguably formed after a controversial 
event in Dar’a province in mid-March 2011. As tensions between 
the government and anti-government groups were escalating, fifteen 
schoolboys painted the words “al-Shaab yureed eskaat al-nizaam” 
(‘The people want to topple the regime’) on a wall in Deraa on March 6. 
On Friday, March 18, 2011, their parents met with the chief of Deraa’s 
Political Security Directorate, General Atef Najib. General Najib was 
adamant that his men were entirely justified in arresting the boys. 
Two accounts of this meeting have survived. Proponents of the Assad 
regime claim that Najib agreed to meet with senior family members 
in his private office. He then defended the legitimacy of the continued 
detention of the boys while admitting to the potential that the boys had 
been physically mistreated. Opponents of the Assad regime claim that 
Najib berated the boys’ fathers for allowing their children’s misbehavior 
and effectively told them to forget their sons, go home, and make more 
children with their wives. If they should prove infertile, then they were 
instructed to deliver their wives to his office and he would ensure they 
gave birth to new sons. While either account would have continued 
the escalation of political contention in Syria, the opposition account 
was particularly inflammatory. Moreover, since the schoolboys were 
members of prominent tribes in southern Syria, including the Zoubis, 
Ghawabras, Masalmas, and the Baiazids, powerful communities in 
southern Syria were galvanized into action (Lister, 2016: pp. 14-15). It 
is this specific encounter that is often credited with ensuring that dissent 
in Syria would escalate into revolution. 
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These opposing accounts of a critical event as political contention 
was escalating in Syria in March 2011 became part of the broader 
government narrative and secular opposition counter-narrative of 
the Syrian conflict. These are not the only narratives active within 
various groups involved in the conflict, but it is useful to focus on them 
to illustrate how different narratives form within opposing groups. 
One respondent even explicitly recognized this dynamic for himself, 
“People at this time split into two sides. Information spread quickly 
within each side. It did not spread between sides ... I always believe 
information from my own side” (Respondent T0239). 

On the government side, their narrative termed the uprising as a war 
on terror (Lister, 2016). This war is allegedly sectarian, with Alawites 
and other minorities under attack and in need of Bashar Assad’s 
government for protection (Corstange, 2016). Tough counter-terrorism 
actions would therefore be required to quash the sectarian Islamist 
terrorists (Lynch, 2013). Throughout the conflict, the Syrian government 
has asserted that it is in control and that it is the only force in Syria 
capable of providing civilians with a normal life (Ciezadlo, 2016). 

This government narrative can be observed in many aspects of Bashar 
Assad’s speech to the nation on March 30, 2011. At this point, unrest 
in Syria had been building into demonstrations across the country. 
Clashes with the police had killed more than sixty people (Blanford, 
2011). One respondent claimed that the conflict could have been 
avoided if Assad had made some concessions in this speech.' Instead, 
he confidently asserted that a conspiracy was at work, and it was being 
orchestrated by a wide variety of enemies, foreign and domestic. This 
conspiracy was meant to divide the country along sectarian lines and 
pose an existential threat to the very survival of the Syrian state. A key 
section of this speech, as translated into English, reads: 


In the beginning they started with incitement, many weeks before trouble 
started in Syria. They used the satellite T.V. stations and the internet but 
did not achieve anything. And then, using sedition, started to produce fake 
information, voices, images, etc. they forged everything. Then they started 
to use the sectarian element. They sent SMSs to members of a certain sect 
alerting them that another sect will attack them. And in order to be credible, 


' Personal communication with a Syrian university student in Istanbul on 


October 21, 2016. 
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they sent masked people to neighborhoods with different sects living in 
them, knocking on people’s doors and telling each that that the other sect 
has already attacked and are on the streets, in order to get a reaction. And 
it worked for a while. But we were able to nip the sedition in the bud by 
getting community leaders to meet and diffuse the situation. Then they used 
weapons. They started killing people at random; because they knew when 
there is blood it becomes more difficult to solve the problem. 


We have not yet discovered the whole structure of this conspiracy. We have 
discovered part of it but it is highly organized. There are support groups 
in more than one governorate linked to some countries abroad. There are 
media groups, forgery groups and groups of “eye-witnesses.” (Landis, 2011) 


Brigadier General Abdel-Salam Fajr Mahmoud, director of the 
Investigation Branch at Syrian Air Force Intelligence in Mezze, 
Damascus, claims that the protests unfolded “by devilish means”: 


In the beginning of the events, there was action to get citizens into the 
streets by devilish means,” the brigadier general said, like the promise 
of cash handouts. Protesters like Suleiman were duped into gathering in 
front of government offices to collect money, “and next thing you knew, 
banners were raised and the gathering was filmed and sent to TV channels 
as if it were a protest. There were people known as the tansigiya who 
would wait for people to leave the mosques on Fridays, then they would 
appear carrying banners that they would film. This became clear during 
our interrogations. It is the truth and we have evidence. Foreign supporters, 
financial and otherwise, pushed Syrians to do this. We know this from 
confessions. (Abouzeid, 2018: quoted by author, page 238 of the eBook, 
Chapter “2013”) 


On the secular opposition side, their narrative termed the uprising as 
a revolution for freedom and democracy. This narrative contends that 
Syria experienced a popular non-violent revolution in line with other 
revolts during the Arab Spring. It is non-sectarian and not a civil war. 
As one respondent emphatically argued, “Why do you say conflict? It 
is a revolution. It is a revolution against everything. We are civilians. 
We do not do conflict. It is from the people, so it can’t be conflict. 
We want to change the system, not just the dictator” (Respondent 
T044). Violence emerged and escalated in reaction to the regime’s 
brutal crackdown to peaceful protest (Shehadi, 2013). 
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When Bashar Assad gave his national address on March 30, 2011, 
where government supporters may have felt reassured and protected, 
the opposition interpreted the speech as an insult. Opposition groups 
portrayed it as yet another assault by a harsh, repressive government, 
so they responded by calling people to the streets. For example, the 
Syria Revolution 2011 Facebook page posted shortly after the speech: 
“Go down into the streets now and announce the uprising — control 
all the cities and declare civil disobedience from this moment onward” 
(Blanford, 2011). 

The FSA attempted to assume leadership of this revolution. It 
worked hard to present itself as a stark contrast to the brutality of 
the Assad government. For example, there are many accounts of FSA 
fighters helping civilians escape Syria and enter Jordan. One man that 
I interviewed in Zaatari camp in Jordan in 2014 explained that the 
FSA paid for his transportation across the Jordanian border, protected 
his transport, and that some of his drivers were even part of the FSA 
(Respondent J021). Many other respondents supported these claims. 

Additionally, the FSA broadcasted its kindness to animals as a 
contrast to the brutality of government soldiers. While government 
soldiers appeared in online video footage killing cows and horses and 
torturing cats and goats, FSA fighters projected images of kindness to 
animals. This motivated a Syrian-American living in Atlanta to start 
the blog FSA Kittens in 2012 (Rickett, 2014). FSA Kittens collected 
photos of FSA fighters and kittens, furthering this element of the FSA 
narrative. 

Eventually, these narratives had to evolve. There were many reasons 
for this, but one of the most important is that neither side could hide 
abuses that they were carrying out against civilians. Despite efforts 
to deny abusive behavior carried out on behalf of their side, pro- 
government and anti-government groups alike had to find a way to 
acknowledge these abuses within their narratives. 

Pro-government actors struck a strong counter-insurgent tone, 
arguing that they were in a tough fight to protect Syria from terrorists 
(Lister, 2016). A variety of retorts were offered to opposition claims 
of government abuses, including the accusation that rebel fighters 
were hiding within civilian-populated areas and intentionally creating 
situations where there would be collateral damage. It also seizes upon 
any links it can find between self-proclaimed non-partisan groups like 
the White Helmets, the Syrian American Medical Society (SAMS), The 
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Syria Campaign, and foreign actors and rebel groups (Blumenthal, 
2016). These retorts are crucial propaganda tools to influence the 
government narrative. Furthermore, as the government lost control 
of territory, the government emphasized its maintenance of a military 
presence in all corners of Syria, rather than all places. In Bashar 
Assad’s words: 


If you look at a military map now, the Syrian army exists in every corner. 
Not every place; by every corner, I mean north, south, east, west, and 
between. If you didn’t believe in a unified Syria, that Syria can go back to 
its previous position, you wouldn’t send the army there as a government. 
(Tepperman, 2015) 


Secular opposition actors begrudgingly acknowledged that their 
revolution became a conflict, but they contend that this change 
happened because of intentional government actions and propaganda. 
They continued to call for freedom and democracy, but they argued 
that the revolution had been spoiled by jihadists and foreign fighters 
that the government had supported (Shehadi, 2013). In September 
2016, Colonel Riad al-Assad, founder of the FSA, lamented in an 
interview with the opposition website Kuluna Shuraka, also known as 
All4Syria, “The revolution was stolen from us by an opposition that 
steered it in wrong directions” (Bar’el, 2016). 

For their part, the secular opposition tended to blame opposition 
abuses on jihadists, hardline Islamist and Salafist groups, and ISIS. 
These groups had benefitted from Syria’s history as a transit point for 
fighters entering and exiting Iraq during the 2000s, a massive release 
of Islamist and Salafist prisoners that went on to become prominent 
rebel leaders, and the Assad government’s strategy to focus its military 
offensives on the secular, moderate opposition (Lister, 2016). Syria’s 
history as a transit point for jihadist fighters allowed them to develop 
important organizational capacity in Syria. The release of Islamist and 
Salafist political prisoners strengthened hardline religious groups in 
Syria, especially ISIS, Jabhat al-Nusra (now Jabhat Fateh al-Sham), 
and Ahrar Al Sham, making it more difficult for secular and moderate 
groups to gain support (Gutman, 2016a). The Assad government’s 
targeting of secular and moderate groups also severely weakened 
them, while allowing the hardline Islamist and Salafist groups to 
develop. 
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There is even a wide-ranging debate over whether Bashar Assad 
created ISIS, controls ISIS, influences ISIS, or has just periodically 
acted in line with the interests of ISIS (Al-Tamimi, 2014; Ehsani, 
2016; Gutman, 2016a, 2016b, 2016c; Nabki, 2016). This part of the 
opposition counter-narrative may contain rumors, conspiracy theories, 
and propaganda. One of the most detailed versions of this component 
of the opposition counter-narrative was explained in a three-part 
article in The Daily Beast by Roy Gutman. Gutman interviewed 
several opposition members and argued based on their statements 
that the Assad regime staged terror attacks, intentionally radicalized 
Islamist and Salafist prisoners in its prisons, infiltrated ISIS to the 
extent that it could control its actions, and selected military targets 
in line with ISIS objectives (Gutman, 2016a, 2016b, 2016c). Ehsani 
(2016) questioned the credibility of Gutman’s opposition sources, even 
comparing one of them to Ahmed Chalabi, the infamous Iraqi source 
who played a crucial role in convincing the United States to invade 
Iraq in 2003. Others simply accept that the Assad government and 
ISIS have overlapping goals that periodically lead them to act in line 
with the interests of the other. 

Debate over these issues is unresolved, but it does illustrate efforts 
on the part of both the government and opposition to use propaganda 
to influence narratives and counter-narratives. Actions like target 
selection during military offensives and releasing certain kinds of 
political prisoners illustrate the use of deliberate actions to influence 
narratives and counter-narratives. If the opposition sources are 
being honest about the Assad-ISIS relationship, then the government 
engaged in several devious actions to influence its narrative. If the 
opposition sources are lying, then the opposition is using propaganda 
to influence its counter-narrative. No matter what the truth is, both 
the government and opposition use propaganda and tangible actions 
to influence their narratives and counter-narratives. 

Elites therefore form and shift narratives over time. While elites shift 
narratives through word and deed, civilians maintain their ability to 
understand and respond to threats if they believe those narratives as 
they evolve. Civilian survival includes adapting to security concerns. 
As a man named Muhammad Nur explained in an interview with 
ORSAM, “It reached such level that the people in Aleppo got used 
to hear the bombardments, and learned where to run and hide not 
to be shot by snipers” (ORSAM, May 2013b: p. 48). In addition, 
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many people adjust food production or job choice. In Eastern Ghouta, 
many civilians switched from growing crops like potatoes, cucumbers, 
and tomatoes to growing mushrooms. Others sun-dry vegetables to 
preserve them for winter. As a man named Mohamed explained in an 
interview with journalists from Syria Deeply, “We replaced rice with 
corn. One piece of corn costs $1 or even less, so I buy six or seven 
pieces for my family, which is sometimes more than enough” (Bouidani 
& Safwan, 2018). A Mercy Corps survey in 2018 also found that 
more adaptable civilians tend to hold different jobs than less adaptable 
people (Howe et al., 2018). Civilians would not be able to implement 
this wide range of adaptations without maintaining their belief in 
evolving narratives. They cannot avoid all economic and physical 
harm, but it is often possible to adapt and minimize harm. 

Yet, people are not always able to continue believing evolving 
narratives. There comes a point where narratives cannot stand up to 
bombs and bullets, hunger, and extreme poverty. For many, conflict is 
bound to become too much. When a core component of one’s narrative 
breaks (which side is good, there are ways to stay safe and obtain 
protection, etc.), a narrative rupture occurs. 


Narrative Ruptures 


Narratives are remarkably durable, but they are not all powerful. 
Continuing to maintain an understanding of armed conflict over time 
is extremely difficult. Conflict dynamics change in ways that can be 
extremely confusing. When narrative belief breaks, the “narrative 
rupture” leaves people without their guide to understand ongoing 
events (Rosen, 2017). This produces a sudden onset of uncertainty 
that heightens anxiety about how to stay safe (Schon, 2016). 

The difference between narratives rupturing and evolving comes in 
whether people perceive contradictions to the core or peripheral details 
of the narrative that they believe. As I discuss in the previous section, 
contradictions to peripheral narrative details can be incorporated 
into evolving narratives. During conflict, justifications for armed 
group actions and claims about specific events are often relegated to 
peripheral narrative details. For example, a peripheral component of 
a government’s narrative may be its claim that none of its violence 
is targeting innocent civilians. This claim may shift over time as it 
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becomes impossible to deny that some civilians are being targeted. In 
these cases, narratives evolve rather than rupture. 

Contradictions to the narrative’s core are a fundamentally different 
matter. In the example of government violence against civilians, it 
may shift from peripheral to the core of a narrative if it stops people 
from believing that the government’s actions are justified, that the 
government is trying to protect them, or if it changes their minds about 
which side to support. Broadly, narrative ruptures can result from any 
change that contradicts the understanding of which actors are good 
or bad, how to stay safe, and whether and from whom people can 
secure protection. 

Across these triggers for narrative ruptures, there is acommon thread 
that they cause people to lose capacity to select survival strategies at 
home. This is why, regardless of whether narrative ruptures occur in 
insecure urban contexts or within civil war as I show in Chapter 7, 
migration often follows a narrative rupture (Rosen, 2017; Schon, 2019). 


Implications for the Debate Over Safe Return vs. 
Voluntary Return 


Understanding that civilians who migrate have often lost their 
understandings of how to survive in origin locations has substantial 
policy implications for destination locations. In most cases, hosts believe 
that they should only be hosting IDPs and refugees temporarily. In their 
minds, when violence subsides, people are supposed to return home. 
This view produces frustration when refugees resist encouragement to 
return home after violence subsides. Such frustration has facilitated 
the use of a “safe return” standard for refugee returns, as opposed to 
the voluntary return standard (non-refoulement) that is codified in 
international law. The international shift in preferences for safe return 
over voluntary return was noted formally in a 1992 UNHCR Working 
Group report that raised the following question: 


Should the principle of voluntariness continue to be cardinal in this type 
of situation, or does the existence of safe conditions diminish the need for 
the freely expressed wish of the individual refugee? Some of us argue that 
voluntary repatriation as a corollary to non-refoulement remains valid as 
long as refugee status continues, and that there can be no modification to 
this position. Others among us feel that the corollary of non-refoulement is 
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not voluntary return but safety of return, and therefore, the issue at stake 
is the extent to which conditions in the country of origin are safe for return 
rather than the willingness of refugees to return. (Zieck, 1997: pp. 112-113) 


While the UNHCR Protection Guidelines on Voluntary Repatriation 
that were issued in 1993 and 1996 continued to support voluntary 
repatriation over safe return, host states have followed safe return in 
practice on multiple occasions (Zieck, 1997: p. 113). 

On these occasions, countries following the safe return norm have 
repeatedly placed refugees at risk. Host countries use tactics such as 
removing humanitarian aid from refugee camps in order to follow the 
safe return norm and avoid accusations of forcing people to return. 
When civil war in Mozambique ended, Malawi announced in 1993 an 
end to food distribution in its refugee camps. Mozambican refugees 
would have to return to Mozambique in order to access food aid. India 
also used the announcement of the cessation of food aid in 1987 to help 
convince Tamil refugees to return to Sri Lanka (Zieck, 1997: p. 437). 
More recently, refugee returns to countries like Afghanistan, Bosnia, 
Croatia, Kosovo, and South Sudan have also been justified more along 
the lines of safe return than voluntary return (Blitz, Sales & Marzano, 
2005; Englbrecht, 2004; Gerver, 2015). 

The danger of the safe return norm for refugees has highlighted the 
importance of defending the norm of voluntary return. Refugees are 
unlikely to return voluntarily in large numbers, however, based on 
declining violence levels alone. They also need new narratives of how 
to stay safe. The role of narrative ruptures in motivating migration 
must be acknowledged in order to derive this insight on refugee return. 

This chapter, in combination with Chapter 3, unpacks the causal 
mechanisms underlying the findings on motivation from Chapters 6 
and 7. Future research considering IDPs and refugees in destination 
locations would benefit from considering the combination of 
psychological, social, and violent processes that produce motivation to 
migrate. From this chapter, the recognition that narrative ruptures play 
a powerful role in motivating migration could influence analyses of 
decisions to return. Since refugees and IDPs do not necessarily return 
to their origin locations when violence subsides (Whitaker, 2003), 
they may need reassuring new narratives to replace the old ruptured 
narratives in order to voluntarily return home. 
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5 How Wasta Provides Opportunity 
to Act Safely 


In addition to showing in Chapters 6 and 7 that witnessing violence 
influences motivation and wasta provides opportunity to select 
specific survival strategies, I elaborated upon the causal mechanisms 
for motivation in Chapters 3 and 4. In this chapter, I focus on how 
the resource endowment of wasta provides opportunity. This requires 
unpacking what wasta means conceptually. Defining wasta is extremely 
difficult for researchers, in part because people across and within Arab- 
majority countries define wasta differently. I addressed this challenge 
by asking respondents to share their own definitions of wasta. Then, 
I examined those responses in order to find patterns. This allows me 
to first show that self-perceived wasta is a good indicator of objective 
wasta, as defined by other scholars. After that, I show how wasta has 
changed over time within Syria. Clarifying the concept of wasta allows 
me to specify the nuances of holding advantaged socioeconomic status 
in Syria, as well as how researchers studying other contexts should 
think about other forms of advantaged status. 


Why Self-Perceived Wasta is a Good Indicator 
of Objective Wasta 


Having wasta in Syria objectively means having some combination 
of money and connections. For self-perceived wasta to be consistent 
with this understanding, it needs to be correlated with factors related 
to money and connections. In the process of checking for these 
correlations, it is also possible to obtain more precision about the 
kinds of factors related to money and connections that drive whether 
people have wasta. 

Tidentify trends in how respondents understand wasta through logistic 
regressions that calculate partial correlations. This regression analysis 
includes variables related to money, connections, demographics, and 
violence. Results from these models are displayed in Tables 5.1 and 5.2. 
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Table 5.1 Logistic Regression Models for Perceived Wasta 


(1) (2) (3) 
Total monthly income 0.0000187** 0.0000197** 0.0000202** 
(2.70) (2.80) (2.86) 
Ties to the police 1.813** 1.695** 1.758"* 
(3.02) (2.72) (2.75) 
Ties to international —0.680 —0.256 —0.194 
company 
(-1.09) (-0.40) (-0.29) 
College educated 0.114 0.229 0.383 
(0.18) (0.34) (0.56) 
Age -0.000877  -0.00254 —0.0130 
(—0.03) (—0.08) (—0.38) 
Violence received 0.149 0.133 0.192 
(0.72) (0.62) (0.86) 
Violence witnessed —0.337 -0.153 —0.0967 
(—0.56) (-0.25) (—0.16) 
Violence to family -0.139 —0.185 —0.161 
(-0.45) (-0.59) (—0.50) 
Armed group ties 0.0562 
(0.40) 
Ties to non-military 3.934** 3.996"* 3.844** 
government 
(2.94) (2.93) (2.86) 
Damascus —0.570 —0.441 —0.209 
(—0.86) (-0.64) (-0.29) 
Aleppo 1.286 1.191 0.930 
(1:73) (-1.54) (-1.17) 
Male —0.837 —0.925 -1.078 
(-1.29) (-1.36) (-1.52) 
Ties to government military 1.327 1.402 
(1.71) (1.76) 
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Table 5.1 (cont.) 


Ties to pro-government —0.750 
militia 
(-1.24) 
Ties to NDF —0.692 
(-0.91) 
Ties to Shabiha -0.514 
(—0.80) 
Constant —4.858** —5.466** —5.427** 
(—2.62) (—2.80) (-2.79) 
N 119 121 119 


t statistics in parentheses. 
*p < 0.05; **p < 0.01; ***p < 0.001. 


These regressions reveal statistically significant coefficients 
for total monthly income, ties to the police, ties to non-military 
government members, and whether the respondent is from Aleppo. 
Higher monthly income, possessing ties to the police, and possessing 
ties to non-military members of the government all increase the 
likelihood that respondents perceived that they had wasta when they 
were inside Syria. Meanwhile, respondents from Aleppo were less 
likely to perceive that they had wasta when they were inside Syria. 
This relationship is only statistically significant with the alternative 
specification for income, Income Description, so it is not as robust 
as the other findings.' 

Given the importance of income in influencing perceptions of 
wasta, it is worthwhile to dive deeper into explaining why total 
income may be significant and income description is not significant. 
The highest category of income (income fully covered expenses and 
allowed the respondent to save) contains twenty-five people with 
wasta, which is almost half of the fifty-three people with perceived 
wasta. Yet, when we compare the average total income for people 


| Readers should consult the Descriptive Statistics section of Chapter 2 for text 
of the four options available for respondents to describe their income. 
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Table 5.2 Logistic Regression Models for Perceived Wasta 


4) (5) (6) 
Income description 0.461 0.482 0.475 
1.50) (1.58) (1.55) 
Ties to the police 1.420** 1.665** 1.620** 
2.79) (3.08) (2.93) 
Ties to international company —0.440 —0.441 —0.361 
-0.79) (-0.78) (-0.63) 
College educated —0.221 —0.0841 —0.0795 
—0.38) (-0.15) (-0.14) 
Age 0.00192 —0.00453  -0.00522 
0.07) (-0.15) (0.18) 
Violence received 0.111 0.124 0.131 
0.60) (0.67) (0.70) 
Violence witnessed 0.582 —0.555 —0.509 
-1.07) (-1.01) (-0.93) 
Violence to family —0.0354 0.0168 0.0230 
—0.13) (0.06) (0.08) 
Armed group ties —0.0203 
—0.15) 
Ties to non-military government 1.950** 1.883** 1.821** 
2.93) (2.86) (2.78) 
Damascus —0.629 —0.398 —0.381 
-1.10) (-0.67) (—0.63) 
Aleppo -1.861** -1.794"* — -1.755** 
—2.80) (-2.70) (-2.64) 
Male —0.638 0.653 —0.690 
—1.18) (-1.20) (-1.26) 
Ties to government military 0.103 
(0.17) 
Ties to pro-government militia —0.545 
(-0.86) 
Ties to NDF —0.428 -0.665 
(-0.55) (-0.97) 
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Table 5.2 (cont.) 


(4) (S) (6) 
Ties to Shabiha —0.336 
(-0.58) 
Constant —2.856 —2.667 —2.740 
(-1.79) (-1.70) (-1.74) 
N 128 128 128 


t statistics in parentheses. 
*p < 0.05; **p < 0.01; ***p < 0.001. 


with and without perceived wasta within the highest category of 
income, we find that people with perceived wasta averaged higher 
income levels than those without perceived wasta: 69,800 Syrian 
pounds per month with wasta vs. 55,518 without wasta. This 
suggests that the income description variable is not significant 
because it aggregates too wide of an income range into one income 
category. Such aggregation is likely preventing it from yielding a 
statistically significant relationship with wasta. 

Broadly, there are two key trends to highlight. First, wasta does 
appear to derive from a combination of money and connections. It is 
not one or the other. Second, wasta appears to be more commonly 
associated with non-military connections. Connections to police 
officers may be seen as valuable for obtaining protection from state 
repression (Gau, 2010), while connections to non-military government 
members should be more valuable for the myriad of routine services 
that Syrians have traditionally relied upon wasta to obtain from 
the government (Lust, 2009). Since self-perceived wasta really is 
correlated both with money and connections, this book’s measure 
of self-perceived wasta is a reliable indicator of whether people 
objectively have wasta. 


Wasta in Syria and How It Has Changed Over Time 


For Syrians, the requirements for obtaining advantaged social status 
from having wasta often seem self-evident. The system of wasta defines 
the patronage system that predominates throughout the country. 
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People live with it and take it as a given. Outsiders trying to understand 
the system may attempt to reduce it to money or connections, but 
these simplifications are inadequate. They overlook variations in how 
different groups understand and obtain wasta, as well as how wasta 
can change over time. These changes occurred quickly during the 
conflict, driven especially by the government’s loss of territorial control 
over many parts of the country and increasing sectarianism. No matter 
how civilians understand wasta though, there is a crucial common 
implication that people who have wasta benefit from influence and are 
able to protect themselves with that influence. 

The varying understandings of wasta emphasize some combination of 
having higher incomes, direct personal connections, indirect personal 
connections, ethnic connections, or some combination of all of these 
factors. This heterogeneity illustrates the inherent complexity of wasta 
in Syria. Variation in civilian understandings of wasta can be caused 
by sub-national variation in state institutions and organizations. It can 
also be caused by confusion amidst ongoing changes in how civilians 
understand the meaning of wasta. 

Fundamental changes in the structure of Syria’s political economy 
between Hafez Assad and his son, Bashar Assad, may have altered 
how Syrians understood the relative role of money and connections 
in wasta. Neoliberal economic reforms implemented by Bashar Assad 
arguably increased the link between money and wasta. Such reforms 
also changed the meaning of wasta in Sudan (Mann, 2014). As one 
respondent explained, “Under Hafez Assad, wasta was an important 
person you get to know in order to get some benefit. It was all about 
the network. Under Bashar Assad, it was confined to money. After 
the war [began], people paid huge amounts of money for freedom, 
exit from the country, learn about people in prison, and other things” 
(Respondent T154). 

There are also indications that people without ethnic connections 
to the government are more likely to define wasta in terms of money. 
This would be particularly true for those who view wasta as special 
influence enjoyed by members of the same group or tribe (Barnett, 
Yandle & Naufal, 2013). One Sunni Arab respondent who was 
particularly disillusioned with the concept of wasta argued: 


Wasta is a reason why the revolution began. The people believed that the 
government was only for the Alawi sector. This belief encouraged the people 
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to begin the revolution. If you want to do anything, then you need to use 
wasta. If you are Alawi, you can do anything without need for wasta. If you 
are Sunni, then you must use wasta. Wasta involves money. (Respondent 
T179)2 


Rather than adjudicate between whether wasta is more closely 
linked to money or connections, it may be more useful to conceive of 
wasta as a combination of these components. Such blending appears 
in explanations such as, “Wasta is knowing someone important, a 
VIP, in the government. This allows you to do things like go through 
checkpoints without having your ID checked. Wasta increased during 
the conflict. It is now more important than ever. You pay rashwa (33.3) 
to get wasta” (Respondent T062). 

One constant feature of wasta is that it is not built on reciprocity. 
This is a view that scholars of patronage and clientelism may assert 
(Hicken, 2011). However, respondents explained that, at least in 
Syria, there is only a facade of reciprocity. Broadly, civilians across 
the Middle East and North Africa tend to despise wasta, but they 
despise it much more when it is used by others than when they use it 
themselves (Ramady, 2015). Civilians feel that they must work hard 
to establish wasta relationships, the relationships they do establish are 
one-sided, and wasta contacts cannot be trusted. The following depicts 
an example of how wasta relationships may be formed: 


You hang out and drink coffee with certain people. You make these people 
your friend. It’s like a deal. They say things like “I will help you now, but 
you will help me next time.” You can never give the wasta any trust. It gets 
you into trouble. Don’t tell them anything about yourself. You can also never 
go Dutch with them. You always pay. The wasta guys, they are a little stupid 
though. I don’t think they have educations. (Respondent T146) 


? The assertion that the patronage system created by wasta caused the 
revolution, and ultimately conflict, in Syria is a matter for debate. This book 
does not directly address causes of unrest in Syria. In addition, the assertion 
that sectarian divisions were prominent pre-conflict was rejected by many 
respondents. Substantial research, which will be discussed later in this chapter, 
also considers sectarianism more of an effect than a cause of unrest in Syria. 
These aspects of the statement should instead be interpreted as a signal of the 
respondent’s strong feelings about wasta and sectarian polarization. 
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Confusion over the meaning of wasta is exacerbated by changes 
over time. During Syria’s conflict, two primary shifts have affected 
wasta’s meaning. First, the government’s loss of territorial control 
has led to a decoupling of wasta from the government. Direct ties 
to the government were in many cases replaced with indirect ties. 
Where the government completely lost territorial control, wasta 
shifted to involve connections to whatever group is in power in a 
particular territory. Second, the polarization of Syrian society along 
sectarian lines during the conflict has led to the incorporation of 
sectarianism into wasta. While ethnic ties mattered in Syria before 
the conflict began, conflict-created sectarianism magnified their 
importance. The following sections explain these dynamic social 
processes. 


Wasta Shifting Away from Direct Personal Connections 


The shift in wasta’s meaning away from direct personal connections 
can be attributed to two factors: declining manpower for the SAA and 
rising sectarianism. These linked factors decreased the government’s 
ability to assert direct control over territory and the Syrian people, 
and then they facilitated the ethnic channel for connections to form 
between civilians and the government. This channel now operates 
regardless of whether people have any kind of personal connections 
with the government. 

As Chapter 2 explained, the combination of deaths and desertions 
led to the SAA losing more than half of its personnel between the 
start of the conflict in March 2011 and the end of 2016. While the 
government attempted implementing an aggressive conscription effort, 
this did not adequately address the military’s personnel shortages 
(Kozak, 2015). Manpower shortages exacerbated deficiencies in SAA 
capabilities that already existed at the beginning of the conflict in 
March 2011. At that time, the SAA’s constellation of military bases 
was a legacy of old threats from Israel. In March 2011, the SAA’s 
twelve military divisions were concentrated in the south and southwest 
of Syria. Two divisions were on the outskirts of Deraa, one division was 
in Sweida, six divisions were around Damascus, two divisions were in 
Homs, and one division was in Raqqa. The division in Raqqa was the 
newest, and least entrenched, division. It had only been established 
after the American-led invasion of Iraq in 2003. It was also the only 
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division to fall to the rebels, as ISIS seized it in the summer of 2014 
(Khaddour, 2016). This left areas of major importance for opposition 
forces vulnerable, such as Aleppo. 

It is therefore not a coincidence that areas without entrenched 
military bases are also areas where pro-government militias were more 
commonly used. In these areas, with Aleppo being the most well- 
known example, the SAA maintained a coordinating role, but it did 
not involve itself directly (Khaddour, 2016). This strategy emphasized 
indirect ties to the SAA and the government through pro-government 
militias. For civilians in these areas, indirect personal connections to 
the government would be key. This does not necessarily mean that 
civilians associate wasta with indirect personal connections first. As 
one respondent explained, “There are two ways to define wasta. On 
the one hand, wasta can mean that someone has a connection to the 
government. On the other hand, wasta can be the broker between 
a person and the government minister. I think the first definition is 
better” (Respondent T023). Still, wasta does turn to focus on indirect 
personal connections in some situations, particularly when government 
members are not available to form direct personal connections. One 
respondent from Aleppo, provided a specific example of how wasta 
was more likely to involve indirect than direct personal connections: 


When you want to get your target by a legal way, you can pay money. 
In regime areas, when they distributed aid, it was the Shabiha’s [a pro- 
government militia] mission. If you know anyone in Shabiha, it will be 
easy ... I usually had to wait 5-6 hours just to take bread. This situation 
contributed to my motivation to leave. (Respondent T081) 


Sectarianism stoked by Bashar Assad also contributed to the state’s 
declining manpower (Corstange & York, 2018). Respondents often 
denied that sectarianism preceded the conflict. Simply stated, “After 
the war, Muslims changed” (Respondent T003). In one view, “Before 
the conflict, nobody was thinking on sectarian lines ... I moved at the 
beginning of the conflict, so I wasn’t differentiating between people 
like this [along ethnic lines] at the time” (Respondent T026). In another 
view from a Sunni Arab respondent: 


When I was working in the court, we had all kinds of people. My position 
was very good with all kinds of people: Alawi, Shia, Christian, everybody. I 
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was good with all people before the war. When the war started, we became 
afraid of other sects ... The Alawi and Shia had guns. The Christians didn’t 
have guns. (Respondent T029) 


This rising sectarianism even affected civilian perceptions of health 
care in Syria. One prominent view among Sunni Arabs held that Alawi 
nurses would hurt Sunni patients, “When anyone who was wanted by 
the government went to the hospitals, Alawi nurses killed Sunni people 
during the conflict” (Respondent T029). There is not any evidence 
that this occurred, but the fact that this perception even existed is 
informative. 

Sectarianism also motivated the desertion of Sunni military soldiers 
and officers. Anti-Sunni discrimination in the Syrian military predated 
the conflict, but the preference for Alawite officers and military units 
was quickly cemented during the conflict (Albrecht & Ohl, 2016; 
Bou Nassif, 2015; Khaddour, 2016). Assad’s rhetoric, as discussed 
in Chapter 4, also emphasized and provoked sectarian tensions. 
Sectarian views do seem more common among minority groups in 
Syria, particularly Alawites (Corstange, 2016). A Kurdish respondent 
explained, “As Kurdish people, we watched all the time” (Respondent 
T047). In Hasakeh province, civilians fleeing ISIS-controlled areas 
reported a need to have Kurdish connections to enter Kurdish- 
controlled IDP camps: 


We needed a Kurdish sponsor — or a lot of connections — to be let in and 
brought to the camps. My brother had a Kurdish friend who he had told we 
were coming, so they let us into the Sidd [displacement] camp. We didn’t give 
the authorities there our identification papers, because we did not want to 
remain in Al-Hasakah province. We hid our IDs and told them that Daesh 
took them, showing them birth certificates and my brother’s driver’s license 
instead. (al-Zarier & Nelson, 2017) 


In a more complex example, one respondent had an Arab mother 
and a Kurdish father. Despite having a Turkman husband, she came 
to distrust Turkmen people as well as Alawi. She explained: 


At the beginning of the conflict, I moved to a village outside Latakia, 
Saseeb Turkaan (gl5,3 Gwe), filled with Turkmen people. My husband 
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is Turkman. Before the conflict, the Turkmen were handled in an 
unjust way. They were divided into three groups: spies, those affiliated 
with the government regime, and those affiliated with the opposition 
groups ... I did not trust my husband’s family ... The Turkmen village 
was safe, but I left because I was not free to talk. The school I was at had 
25 Alawis and only 5 Sunni teachers. I wanted freedom to talk about the 
killings. (Respondent T076) 


Sectarianism even influenced threat perceptions. One Sunni Arab 
respondent stated, “The Alawi, 80% of them, would do harm to 
Sunnis” (Respondent T062). Another respondent explained: 


There is a failure in the Syrian regime. Why are they spreading rumors? The 
Syrian regime lacks education. None of the Alawi study for anything but 
the military. Their children dream of being leaders in the army and nothing 
else. They don’t have knowledge of modern life. They don’t have other 
dreams. In all my time at the university, I did not meet any Alawi ... The 
soldiers at the checkpoints are illiterate. When they arrest doctors and 
other educated people, they have no respect. They use rude words with 
people. It’s very bad. Other Syrians don’t use these words. They see your 
ID and look at it upside-down because they don’t know the difference. 
(Respondent T076) 


Some Sunni Arab respondents shared their comparisons of a variety 
of ethnic groups. The Sunni—Alawi division was particularly stark in 
responses, but other animosities emerged as well. In one view: 


Before the conflict, we lived in a diverse neighborhood. There were Shia, 
Alawi, Christians, and Sunni. During the conflict, the Alawi fled the 
countryside and went to the regime areas. The FSA wanted to kill the Shia 
too for some reason. I still trust the Christians, but not the Alawi or Shia. 
(Respondent T146) 


The sectarian element of the Syrian conflict influenced the meaning 
of wasta to include ethnic connections, regardless of whether they were 
personal connections. Under this perspective, ethno-religious groups 
with close ties to the state, especially the Alawites, may automatically 
have wasta. Other groups have a more ambiguous position, such as 
Sunni Arabs. Sunni Arabs are the plurality ethno-religious group 
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in Syria, but they are not represented by Bashar Assad or his inner 
circle. Their size in Syria prevents them from being a disadvantaged 
group, but they do not automatically benefit from wasta as many 
groups believe Alawites do. As one respondent explained, “Before 
the conflict, wasta depended on money. During the conflict, wasta 
depended on sectarian lines. The government brought in Alawi to 
support it. So if Sunni or other sectors wanted to do something, they 
faced many difficulties. Many Sunni migrated during conflict. After 
[the] conflict [began], many people became too poor to have wasta” 
(Respondent T165). 

Then, there are historically disadvantaged groups in Syria like the 
Kurdish population in northern Syria. Kurds lack ethnic ties to the 
Syrian government, so there is a perception that they cannot possess 
wasta unless they have money (Gunter, 2014). As a result, there seem 
to be three categories based on the relationship of a given ethno- 
religious group to the state: (1) ethno-religious groups whose ethnic 
connections to the state grant them wasta; (2) ethno-religious groups 
with ambiguous ties to the state who may possess wasta through 
money or personal connections; (3) ethno-religious groups without 
state ties who need money for wasta. 

With both indirect personal connections and ethnic connections, 
wasta shifted away from direct personal connections due to 
conditions of the Syrian conflict. These changes correspond with 
a dramatic decentralization of the Syrian state. Where it may have 
been unthinkable before the Syrian conflict to delegate government 
authority away from Damascus pre-conflict, decentralization 
became the norm during-conflict. As of February 2017, it even 
became clear to Russia, an ardent supporter of Bashar Assad, that 
local councils would likely need to be part of any settlement to 
the conflict (Mardasov, 2017). Broader assessments of potential 
settlement agreements also emphasize decentralizing government 
power (Humeidi, 2014). 

The next section will discuss how wasta’s meaning shifted in 
areas where the government did not just lose direct influence, but 
where it lost control of territory entirely. In these areas, a key shift 
in wasta’s meaning involved eliminating the Assad government from 
considerations of wasta. Instead, wasta became tied to whatever armed 
group controlled a particular piece of territory. 
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Wasta Shifting Away from the Government 


By generalizing the meaning of wasta to involve any armed group 
that controls a particular piece of territory, it becomes possible to 
observe similar activities being carried out through the government’s 
governance and through rebel governance. Just as the government uses 
wasta to enforce a particular kind of social order (Lust, 2009), rebel 
actors also find it useful to enforce a social order on the territories 
that they control. Often, this rebel social order resembles the social 
order in government-held territory (Arjona, 2016; Hoffman, 2011; 
Wood, 2008). 

Wasta is a key element of this social order. As civilians rely upon 
the government for services through wasta, it reinforces government 
power. This creates a social order that legitimates the government as 
a ruling regime (Lust, 2009). When rebel groups take territory from 
the government in Syria, they find that civilians are accustomed to 
well-developed social orders created by the hierarchical relationships of 
wasta. Rather than upend this social order entirely, it is often easiest for 
rebel groups to simply replace the actor at the top of wasta’s social order. 

Many areas in Syria experienced the shift in wasta away from being 
the foundation of a government social order to being the foundation 
of a rebel social order, or “rebelocracy” (Arjona, 2016). A limited 
amount of actors, ISIS being a notable example, displayed a willingness 
to use high levels of violence to create a social order that is completely 
different from the government’s social order (Arango, 2015; Hubbard, 
2015). In many other rebel-held territories, the wasta-based social order 
remains. The rebel group just becomes the beneficiary of the wasta- 
based system. Simply stated, “During the conflict, wasta changed. It 
came to mean having connections to the government or rebel groups. If 
you know a member, they will help you” (Respondent T018). Another 
respondent added nuance to explain that wasta was decoupled from 
the government when the number of armed groups proliferated and 
the government began losing control of territory: 


Before the conflict, wasta was the government. When the conflict began, 
wasta was still the government, but people were afraid to use wasta. After 
the conflict changed [i.e.- proliferation of armed groups and government lost 
territory], wasta got stronger and became all armed groups. (Respondent 
T034) 
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A more complex set of cases involves areas that are under siege. In 
these locations, the actors capable of providing wasta benefits must be 
allied with both pro-government and anti-government armed groups. 
This places substantial barriers upon people aspiring to be the providers 
of wasta benefits. At the same time, those who can successfully occupy 
this position can reap substantial profits. 

The case of East Ghouta illustrates this well. East Ghouta is located 
just outside of Damascus and contained the largest rebel-held enclave 
in terms of both territory and population size in Syria. By mid-2013, 
the Islam Army had become the dominant rebel group. A siege of 
East Ghouta also began in 2013. In order for residents of the enclave 
to obtain desired goods, they relied upon the people who were able 
to build the necessary connections on pro-government and anti- 
government sides (Lund, 2016b). This caused wasta to incorporate 
connections with anti-government groups in addition to connections 
with the government. 

This section has provided additional nuance on the meaning of 
wasta in Syria. It discussed why civilians may define wasta in terms 
of money or connections. Then, it explained how different types of 
connections can produce wasta. Furthermore, it explained how the 
dynamics of the Syrian conflict drove the sources and meaning of 
wasta to shift. While wasta affects civilian behavior during conflict, 
conflict dynamics can also affect wasta. 


Advantaged Socioeconomic Status in 
Other Contexts 


These nuances in wasta make the concept difficult to understand, 
but they do not mean that researchers should abandon the concept 
in favor of things that are easier to measure. Substantial explanatory 
power can be gained from considering the combined role of money 
and connections. Furthermore, this kind of analysis of advantaged 
status does not only contribute to explaining the behavior of Syrians. 
Researchers operating in a wide array of other contexts can also gain 
traction from explicitly analyzing advantaged status. 

In Chad, Marielle Debos (2016) illustrates this through her 
recounting of an interaction between the driver of her minibus 
outside N’Djamena, Chad’s capital, and the mercenaries known as 
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bogobogos at a checkpoint. She recounts her hushed conversation 
with her friend: 


He’s one of the bogobogos that we were just talking about? 


Yes. He is asking the driver to get everyone out to check our IDs. 
The women with us have koros of sugar and pagnes from Kousseri 
[merchandise imported from Cameroon]. But we’re going to leave. 
The driver refused. 


The driver refused? But how is that possible? 


The driver ... knows well-seated people [well-off, benefiting from 
good connections]. If the customs officer does not let us pass by 
peacefully, he’s going to talk to his relatives and it won’t go well. 


And if the bogobogo had well-seated relatives, too? 


In that case, they would have negotiated. 


So, we have less to worry about in taxis driven by well-seated people. 


People know that with certain drivers, they’re cool. (Debos, 2016: p. 2) 


While Debos found that these “well-seated people” were the ones 
with advantaged status in Chad, much of the African continent 
refers to advantaged people as “big men” (Utas, 2012). These “big 
men” can mobilize people to engage in violence and other forms of 
political activity (De Smedt, 2009; Speight, 2015). They are also part 
of hierarchical systems broadly that, like wasta, touch many aspects 
of governance (Themnér & Utas, 2016). Even as Africanist research 
considers shifting toward considering “big men” as one part of social 
network analysis, the crucial role of “big men” is unlikely to be 
forgotten (Marks & Stys, 2019). 

Advantaged status remains important to consider in many other 
regions as well. In China, this goes by the label of “guanxi” (Gold 
& Guthrie, 2002; Xin & Pearce, 1996). In Russia, it is referred to 
as “blat” (Michailova & Worm, 2003). The wide availability of 
examples of context-specific forms of advantaged status reveals at 
once the complexity of this topic and the opportunity for cross- 
national comparison. There may not always be exactly the same 
kinds of relationships between advantaged status and various types 
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of behavior, but there is a possibility that advantaged status would 
consistently have effects that money alone and connections alone do 
not fully capture. 

Across contexts, social systems are important to analyze. They 
have the capacity to provide those with advantaged status sufficient 
opportunity to engage in a wide variety of actions. They are also 
challenging to analyze because they vary over time and space. 


How Changes in Wasta Reflect the Wartime 
Political Order 


Conflict contexts produce especially important changes in who 
obtains advantaged status within social systems. In this chapter, I 
explained how conflict has changed wasta. Hoffman (2011) finds some 
similar patterns within civil war in Sierra Leone and Liberia for “big 
man” politics. In these contexts, advantaged status also shifted away 
from direct government ties as the state incorporated more militias. 
Parkinson (2016) shows how the salience of money changed within 
Fatah in Lebanon. These changes are part of the broader formation of 
wartime political orders (Staniland, 2012). 

Wartime political orders by Staniland’s definition are the “structure 
and distribution of authority between armed organizations: who rules, 
where, and through what understandings” (Staniland, 2012: p. 247). 
Staniland acknowledges that wartime political orders extend far 
beyond armed groups. Civilians, international organizations, external 
states, criminal networks, economic elites, and many other actors also 
matter. Nordstrom (1997) introduced the term “warscape” to refer 
to landscapes characterized by violence, political volatility, physical 
insecurity, and disruptions and instabilities that people must navigate. 
Hoffman (2011) argues that young men are mobilized into the “war 
machine,” which can be active within or outside of actual civil war. My 
focus on social systems and mechanisms to obtain advantaged status 
fits this range of extensions. 

In this chapter, I showed how wasta shifted to become defined 
more by ethnic ties and affiliations with militias than the government 
military itself. Hoffman (2011) argues that shifts toward greater 
sectarianism and government delegation of violence to militias are 
features of war generally, not unique elements of specific wars. This 
coincidence of how social systems change with sectarianism and 
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government usage of militias should therefore not be surprising. 
Meanwhile, social systems as consistent indicators of whether people 
have some combination of money and connections remain valuable 
to understand. Even as they change during conflict, they remain 
valuable to understand for explaining who has sufficient opportunity 
to perform risky actions. 
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6 Why and How People Share 
Information during Conflict 


During conflict, community support can win broad recognition for 
heroism. The nomination of the Syrian Civil Defense Force, a.k.a. the 
White Helmets, for a Nobel Peace Prize in 2016 is a prime example. 
While they did not win, the nomination focused international attention 
on the organization’s work. Often the first ones on the scene when 
artillery, aerial bombardment, and barrel bombs target civilians, the 
White Helmets are widely recognized as heroes for their efforts to 
save civilian lives. 

As heroic as these efforts are, community support is not rare. 
Syrian doctors have run underground medical clinics and hospitals. 
Neighbors come together to share resources and food. Journalists, 
such as those who work for Raqqa is Being Slaughtered Silently, accept 
serious danger to report on conflict. Bakeries share with people in need. 
Ordinary people also share information about security conditions to 
help each other stay safe (Allport & Postman, 1947; Shibutani, 1966). 

In this chapter, I focus on information sharing as one specific type 
of community support that ordinary people perform. This “quotidian” 
behavior may appear mundane, but that does not reduce its importance 
for civilian self-protection and armed group strategy (Parkinson, 
2013). Individuals use information to inform their selection of survival 
strategies. Usually, people sharing information with each other do not 
intend to confront or engage with any armed groups. For example, 
after one of my interviews in Zaatari refugee camp, a man showed me 
on a map how people were taking the wrong route out of Syria. In his 
view, violence and the human suffering of Syria’s civil war were serious 
problems, but the major concern that everyone was missing was that 
civilians did not possess the information to effectively respond. 

Armed groups may even treat information sharing as a form of 
covert mobilization, which they might need to use pre-emptive 
repression to stop (Sullivan, 2015; 2016). As I will show in this chapter, 
civilians therefore need both motivation and opportunity to overcome 
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the risks and share information. Even then, they are likely to confine 
information sharing to strong social ties, co-ethnics, and people 
with similar political ideologies. They may even only choose to share 
information through code words. 

In this chapter, I explain why and with whom people share 
information. First, they must decide whether to enter into any 
conversations and share information. Civilians recognize the 
substantial risks inherent in the state’s repression, so they tend to limit 
their conversations, if not ending them altogether. When they do share 
information, the risks of that action justify its conception as a form 
of high-risk activism (McAdam, 1986), where civilians are motivated 
by the altruism to help and protect one another (Bellows & Miguel, 
2009; Blattman, 2009; Gilligan, Pasquale & Samii, 2014; Voors et al., 
2012) and perceive opportunity from an advantaged social status that 
may protect them from state repression. In Syria, advantaged social 
status is referred to as wasta. 

Second, they must carefully select conversation partners with whom 
to share information. Extending the idea that quotidian behavior 
tends to occur between quotidian ties (Parkinson, 2013), this chapter 
will contend that the strong social ties of close friends and family 
members should be the most likely conversation partners. Such a view 
is also consistent with the notion that strong social ties are valuable 
for providing the necessary motivation to engage in high-risk activism 
(McAdam, 1986). Beyond strong social ties, homophily, specifically 
ethnic homophily and ideological homophily, is another relational 
network characteristic influencing with whom civilians share 
information. Homophily is a similarity between two actors based on 
some characteristic that increases the likelihood that they will form 
a relationship, such as ethnicity or ideological views (McPherson, 
Smith-Lovin & Cook, 2001). The relative prevalence of ethnic and 
ideological homophily can vary across conflicts and within conflicts, 
but both are important nonetheless. Within the Syrian context, this 
chapter will explain why ethnic homophily may be more salient for 
some civilians and why ideological homophily may be more salient 
for others. 

This chapter proceeds as follows. First, it shows why armed groups 
perceive threats when civilians support community members. As 
armed groups respond, they make civilians perceive community 
support as dangerous. Then, it explains how civilians develop the 
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motivation and opportunity to share information. Afterwards, it 
analyzes how and why civilians select specific conversation partners. 
Next, it discusses how civilians use code words when sharing 
information. Civilians perceive protection from this strategy of 
sharing information, even though the code words that they choose 
are often very easy to decipher. 


How Community Support Creates Perceived Threats for 
Armed Groups 


Community support can include a wide variety of actions. These 
actions can be part of large community organizations, individual 
efforts to help community members obtain essential services, or 
endeavors to share information that helps people stay safe. Across 
these actions, people are helping others in their communities 
without directly confronting armed groups. Nonetheless, armed 
groups often perceive threats from civilians carrying out community 
support. 

Community support creates perceived threats for armed groups in a 
lot of different ways. It may damage their legitimacy or challenge the 
narratives that they attempt to form and maintain. The White Helmets 
provide a notable example. The White Helmets have saved hundreds of 
thousands of lives. In their work, they are able to document stories of 
the devastation of violence in Syria. A large amount of this derives from 
airstrikes carried out by the Assad government and Russian military. 
Without picking up guns or organizing demonstrations, the White 
Helmets are thereby able to make Bashar Assad and his supporters 
perceive threats to their conflict objectives. 

Retaliation has been harsh. The SAA’s air force sometimes uses 
“double tap” attacks to first target civilians, and then to kill first 
responders. These attacks have killed many White Helmet volunteers. 
In addition, supporters of Bashar Assad and Russia have attacked 
the reputation of the White Helmets through social media. These 
responses tacitly acknowledge that the Assad government perceives 
threat from the White Helmets’ existence. 

The White Helmets are not a type of organization that is unique 
to Syria, both in the type of work it does and the risks it faces. For 
example, Aamin Ambulance in Somalia is a private organization 
that provides the only ambulance service in Mogadishu. In 2007, 
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after watching neighbors bleed to death in wheelbarrows during 
a desperate five kilometer sprint to the hospital, a dentist named 
Abdikadir Adem spent his savings on a battered van to transport 
the injured to hospitals (Houreld & Sheikh, 2017). This effort grew 
into a fleet of old vans that have been converted into ambulances 
for Aamin Ambulance. To this day, Mogadishu residents rely upon 
Aamin Ambulance to transport the wounded to hospitals after 
bombings (Miller, 2018). When a truck bomb killed over 300 people 
in the Hodan district of Mogadishu on October 14, 2017, Aamin 
Ambulance brought more than 250 injured people to the hospital. 
This work, however, is not without risk. In 2008, an Ethiopian tank 
shell destroyed an ambulance and killed its driver. Armed groups 
sometimes shoot at them. In February 2017, ambulance crews 
narrowly escaped a secondary blast. 

Beyond organizational efforts, individuals act on their own to 
support community members. This may be done through actions 
such as working in hospitals or medical clinics, transporting people 
to hospitals, or providing food. All of these actions can be dangerous. 
Hospitals are bombed. People transporting the injured risk getting 
shot by snipers or attacked at checkpoints. Even bakeries have been 
bombed in Syria (Solvang, 2012). 

Even more Syrians choose to share information with each other 
in personal conversations. This may include sharing the locations of 
checkpoints and battles to make sure that others use safe routes for 
transportation (Schon, 2016). Civilians also share information with 
each other about killings, troop movements, and speculation about 
future military offensives. In some locations, people establish early 
warning networks to help each other take cover from impending 
violence or airstrikes (Hall, 2016). All of these forms of information 
sharing are intended to help fellow civilians, but armed groups perceive 
sufficient threat to make it a risky action. 


Why Community Support is Dangerous for Civilians 


Respondents were very clear about the dangers of sharing information. 
Within the sample of mostly secular civilians sympathizing with the 
opposition, the Syrian government is the primary source of threat. In 
addition to its devastating aerial bombardments, artillery fire, and 
abuses committed by its soldiers and allied militias (Lynch, 2013; 
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2014), it has the ability to monitor phone calls and internet activity 
(Wall, Campbell & Janbek, 2015). Its wide network of informers is 
also infamous in Syrian society (Wedeen, 1999). 

To understand the information environments for my respondents, 
I asked them about their information sources. In Table 6.1, I provide 
descriptive statistics for my respondents’ information sources. The line 
items that I display are options under the general question, “After 
March 2011, did you ever receive information from the following types 
of information sources while you were inside Syria?” On top of what I 
display in Table 6.1, I also included options in my survey for whether 
people obtained information from radio and television sources, but 
respondent answers to these questions tended not to be useful for the 
analysis. Ultimately, very few Syrians listen to the radio, and almost 
everyone watches television. Many respondents explained that when 


Table 6.1 Descriptive Statistics for Information Sources 


Absolute Relative 


Variable Observations frequency frequency 
Neighbors: Word-of-mouth 138 89 0.645 
Neighbors: Phone or WhatsApp 137 42 0.307 
Neighbors: Online 138 26 0.188 
Friends: Word-of-mouth 138 104 0.754 
Friends: Phone or WhatsApp 137 64 0.467 
Friends: Online 137 64 0.343 
Family: Word-of-mouth 138 109 0.790 
Family: Phone or WhatsApp 137 55 0.401 
Family: Online 137 25 0.182 
Government member: Word-of- 137 21 0.153 
mouth 
Pro-gov’t member: Word-of-mouth 139 24 0.173 
Anti-gov’t member: Word-of-mouth 139 43 0.309 
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they watch television, they do not trust it for news. This is especially 
the case when they are watching a government-sponsored program. 

The information sources of my respondents are not necessarily the 
same as the recipients of information from respondents who share 
information, but they can inform our understanding of respondent 
social contexts. I did not follow up on this question with a request for 
detail on the exact types of information that respondents received from 
each source. Requesting such detail would have stretched respondents 
to the ends of their memories, and I was concerned about the possibility 
of sparking a perception from respondents that the question was risky 
to answer. 

Responses to this question reveal that the Syrian government’s 
monitoring abilities present a substantial deterrent to sharing 
information. Even for the majority of instances where civilians are not 
trying to engage with any armed groups, civilians greatly fear saying the 
wrong thing to the wrong person. Fear of such extensive government 
monitoring makes civilians more likely to obtain information through 
word-of-mouth than over the telephone or internet. As Table 6.1 
shows, when civilians obtain information from neighbors, friends, 
and family, they are more likely to receive that information through 
word-of-mouth across all three groups. Family and friends are also 
more common information sources than neighbors across all three 
communication methods. This emphasis on the tight social proximity 
of friends and family, as opposed to the spatial proximity of neighbors, 
comes from intense fears of informants. As one respondent explained 
the danger of talking to the wrong person: 


If you are not sure of the person you are talking to, they could say something 
to the government. This would put you in big trouble... 1 don’t share 
information with someone I don’t know or don’t trust. The nature of 
information [that I share] is different depending on who I am talking to. 
Sometimes I talk in general only. Other times, [when I know and trust the 
person], I go into detail and I talk about my knowledge. (Respondent T001) 


Understandably, the fears of informants and of the government 
led to sparse communication with members of the government, pro- 
government groups, and anti-government groups. The respondents, 
who are largely anti-government, receive information through word- 
of-mouth from government and pro-government group members less 
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than through any other source (approximately 15 and 17 percent, 
respectively). Pro-government vs. anti-government contention explains 
this dynamic. Fear of informants helps to explain the low usage of 
anti-government group members through word-of-mouth as sources 
of information (approximately 31 percent). The propensity for groups 
to try and infiltrate an opposing side can create distrust even among 
civilians with the same stated political affiliations (Cunningham, 
2003). This condition makes trust a critical, and elusive, commodity. 

The Syrian government’s network of informants has historically 
extended throughout society, especially into groups like taxi drivers 
and shopkeepers. In fact, one of the major initiatives for opposition 
groups was to dismantle Assad’s network of informers when they took 
territory (Lund, 2016a). The Syrian government’s repressive legacy 
still leaves many civilians strongly distrustful of shopkeepers in Syria. 
In short, “They are like the FBI of the country. They work with the 
regime” (Respondent T066). Figure 6.1 shows respondent-reported 
trust levels in shopkeepers in Syria. 

With government penetration into society so thorough, people were 
not always able to rely upon trusted conversation partners. These 
trusted conversation partners tend to be strong social ties. When that 
trust is violated, people experience betrayal (Moreland & McMinn, 
1999). Approximately 15 percent of respondents answered yes to the 
prompt, “Someone you know betrayed you and put you at risk of death 
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Figure 6.1 Trust in shopkeepers. 
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or injury.” One respondent reported: “I know someone who betrayed 
people. They are still in prison, the fathers of two of my best friends” 
(Respondent T166). Another suffered more directly from betrayal, “I 
know the man who reported me to the security services. He was my 
friend” (Respondent T056). This has resulted in a generalized loss of 
trust, as a man from Idlib province explained in an interview with 
ORSAM: 


We barely visit each other even within the village. Everybody lives in fear. 
Now we are like strangers to each other with our neighbors and friends, 
with whom we lived together for years. Everyone started to be suspicious 
of one another. We never invite anyone over as guest. Because whenever 
someone comes to our house, the questioning starts: “Who is he? Why did 
he come? What are the news?” (ORSAM, May 2013a: p. 10) 


Such betrayal may motivate ethnic homophily, where people 
intentionally form ties or interact with their co-ethnics. During 
conflict, co-ethnics may be perceived as conversation partners who 
are just as safe, if not more safe, than strong social ties. When 
civilians have experienced betrayal, shared ideology and common 
memberships become bonds that appear insecure due to the ease 
with which people can misrepresent themselves. Instead, ethnic ties 
are harder to misrepresent and are more apt to provide assistance 
during times of instability (Denny & Walter, 2014; Habyarimana 
et al., 2007). In other instances, civilians may turn to those with 
similar political views, leading to ideological homophily. In these 
cases, civilians may be more likely to share information with other 
like-minded people. 

I directly asked respondents whether they shared information with 
co-ethnics, strong social ties, or people with shared political ideology. 
This involved the question, “Did the following characteristics of a person 
increase the likelihood that you would share information with them?” 
This question then proceeded to specify co-ethnics, strong social ties, 
and people with similar political ideologies. For my respondents who 
mostly opposed the Assad government, ideological homophily tended 
to be interpreted as anti-government people only sharing information 
with other anti-government people. Among people who were willing 
to share information when they were inside Syria, Figure 6.2 displays 
a comparison of the percentage of respondents who were more likely 
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Figure 6.2 Likelihood of relational network factors. 


to share information based on tie strength, ethnic homophily, and 
ideological homophily. Civilians frequently employ all three relational 
network factors. Reflecting the consistently strong anti-government 
vs. pro-government cleavage in Syria, especially in comparison to 
varying degrees of ethnic hostility, ideological homophily appears 
to be a stronger driver of Syrian information sharing than ethnic 
homophily. Strong social ties understandably appear to be the most 
likely connections with whom people risk sharing information about 
security conditions. 

To analyze the determinants of sharing information, as well as 
when sharing information is more likely to be driven by the relational 
network concepts of strong social ties, ethnic homophily, and ideological 
homophily, this chapter employs a series of logistic regression models. 
Due to the large number of variables that could be included in 
regressions, this chapter only displays tables with key explanatory 
variables. Models with and without the following control variables are 
also included: total income, computer ownership, gender, age, education 
status, neighborhood trust and prudence, and trust in shopkeepers. 


PTG for Motivation 


Before civilians can select conversation partners, they must decide 
whether they are willing to engage in conversations and share 
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Table 6.2 Logistic Regression Analysis of Sharing Information 


1) (2) (3) (4) 
Wasta 1.381** 1.217* 
347 (2.20) 
Violence received 0.133 0.148 0.160 0.176 
0.79 (0.86) (0.80) (0.86) 
Violence witnessed 1.082* 0.996" 
2.28 (77) 
Violence to family 0.345 0.327 0.230 0.211 
1.43 (1.33) (0.79) (0.72 
Wasta, no violence witnessed 1.025 0.809 
(1.42) (0.93 
No wasta, violence witnessed 0.850 0.758 
(1.43) (113 
Wasta, violence witnessed 2.440*** 2.240** 
(3.45) (2.62 
Betrayal 0.423 0.387 0.430 0.345 
(0.67) (0.60) (0.55) (0.43) 
Armed group ties 0.0834 0.0900 0.0845 0.0958 
(0.80) (0.85) (0.65) (0.72) 
Constant —2.588*** -—2.449*** 1.514 —-1.625 
(—4.19) (—3.81) (-0.70) (-0.75) 
Controls No No Yes Yes 
N 134 134 118 118 


t statistics in parentheses. 
*p < 0.10; *p < 0.05; **p < 0.01; ***p < 0.001. 


information in the first place. Table 6.2 displays logistic regression 
results for factors that may contribute to the likelihood of sharing 
information. 

On the motivation side, these results reveal that civilians who have 
personally witnessed violence are more likely to share information. The 
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Violence Witnessed variable focuses on the first-hand sights of civilians, 
which may be the most meaningful. Respondents who have witnessed 
beatings, torture, or killings are coded as one, and zero otherwise. 
The significance of personally witnessing violence supports a personal 
growth explanation for civilian motivation to share information. 

Insignificant results for Violence Received and Violence to Family 
are worth noting. These results suggest that I am not detecting an 
endogenous effect where sharing information just increases the 
likelihood of suffering violent experiences. They are also not necessarily 
the last word. Especially for Violence Received, it is possible that there 
is a mix of people who undergo PTSD and PTG (Schon, 2019). That 
would prevent detection of a significant effect. 

These results build upon the results of Blattman (2009) on post- 
conflict civic engagement, only now there is evidence for a during-conflict 
effect. Yet, this motivation effect is not independent of opportunity. 
The predicted probability of sharing information for respondents who 
personally witnessed violence and had wasta is approximately 71 
percent, as opposed to approximately 20 percent for those who did 
not personally witness violence and did not have wasta. There is not 
a statistically significant difference between only having wasta (40 
percent) or only witnessing violence (36 percent). The substantive effects 
of witnessing violence and having wasta are displayed in Figure 6.3.! 

Qualitative evidence supports the personal growth explanation for 
motivation to share information. One respondent explained, “When 
people have many violent experiences, they stop caring whether they 
will die. They just talk to whoever they want ... People in general just 
assume that they face danger no matter what they do ... Why not help 
the people you care about?” (Respondent T001). 


Wasta for Opportunity to Support 
Community Members 


The significant interaction term reveals that civilians need both 
motivation and opportunity to share information. Neither factor is 


! This figure is derived from model 4 of Table 6.2. It was created using the 
SPost 13 package in Stata 14. For more on the package, see Long, J. Scott and 
Jeremy Freese (2014). 
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Figure 6.3 Predicted probability of sharing information with 95 percent Cls. 


significant on its own. On the opportunity side, wasta has a positive 
relationship with willingness to share information. While existing 
literature focuses on the value of wasta to obtain government services, 
business permits, and various privileges, respondents in this study 
highlighted the value of wasta in providing civilians with protection. 
One respondent explained that, “Wasta gives protection for everything. 
With an uncle in the army, you will go through all checkpoints. You 
get VIP treatment at the checkpoints. You can also miss work and 
still have your salary” (Respondent T079). Another claimed that they 
would not have left Syria if they had wasta, “For me, if I had wasta 
I would not migrate outside of Syria. Wasta could protect you before 
and during the conflict” (Respondent T112). For some civilians, wasta 
is how they get out of prison: 


We left Syria because my father got arrested. The mokhabarat arrested 
my father and aunt’s husband. They accused us of spreading security 
information, which was false. They were in jail for one week. We asked 
someone with wasta to help. They did and were able to get my father and 
aunt’s husband out. At that point, we went to Lebanon because my Dad was 
so scared. (Respondent T146) 
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This protective power could even be used as a threat to other people, 
“People who have wasta, they have protection. It was a tool that only 
people with wasta can use. Sometimes a person with wasta would 
threaten that their connection would kill you” (Respondent T155). In 
another case, a man used wasta to have his accuser arrested for the 
crime that the accuser had accused him of committing (Respondent 
T092). 

With such power for Syrian civilians with wasta, they should 
understandably be more willing to share information. Wasta’s ability 
to protect civilians and provide opportunity to safely share information 
reveals a value for wasta within the conflict context that merits further 
study. It is clear, however, that civilians with wasta are in a much safer 
position than those without wasta. 


The Selection of Conversation Partners 


Once they choose to share information, civilians must then select 
their conversation partners. This selection inherently involves a 
consideration of different kinds of relationships. These relationships 
can be distinguished by the relational network factors of tie strength, 
ethnic homophily, and ideological homophily. As Figure 6.2 showed, all 
three of these relational factors are prominent in civilian information 
sharing. Yet, we must go beyond the recognition that these relational 
factors are prominent. We must also examine why different relational 
factors emerge for different people. 

Strong social ties presents the simplest of these cases. Given that over 
80 percent of respondents who shared information reported being more 
likely to share information with strong social ties, this variable closely 
resembles the variable of whether civilians share information at all. Table 
6.3 shows understandably that the same motivation and opportunity 
variables, Violence Witnessed and Wasta, increase the likelihood of 
civilians sharing information with strong social ties. Violence to Family 
is significant at the 10 percent level without additional control variables, 
but that significance goes away with control variables. This is likely a 
reflection of the desire to share information with friends and family 
members when family members suffer violence. 

Ethnic homophily and ideological homophily introduce different 
dynamics. Ideological homophily matters for over 60 percent of 
respondents in the sample, whereas ethnic homophily matters for 
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Table 6.3 Logistic Regression Analysis of Sharing Information with 


Strong Social Ties 
1) (2) (3) (4) 
Wasta 2.030*** 1.952** 
3.89 (2.78) 
Violence received 0.162 0.176 0.191 0.230 
0.79 (0.83) (0.74) (0.86) 
Violence witnessed 1.193* 1.366 
2.02 (1.88) 
Violence to family 0.519* 0.505* 0.303 0.259 
1.80 (1.72) (0.92) (0.77) 
Wasta, no violence 1.774* 1.382 
witnessed 
(1.85) (1.24) 
No wasta, violence 0.986 0.928 
witnessed 
(1.13) (0.96) 
Wasta, violence witnessed 3237" 3,192" * 
(3.43) (2.83) 
Betrayal 0.128 0.104 -0.314 —0.464 
(0.16) (0.13) (-0.32) (-0.45) 
Armed group ties 0.187 0.192 0.258 0.278* 
(1.54) (1.56) (1.61) (1.68) 
Constant —4.092*** -3,960*** -6.056* -6.185* 
(-4.62) (-4.13) (-2.19) (-—2.26) 
Controls No No Yes Yes 
N 120 120 107 107 


t statistics in parentheses. 
*p < 0.10; *p < 0.05; **p < 0.01; ***p < 0.001. 


over 30 percent of respondents. These proportions may vary both 
across and within contexts. While this book cannot effectively assess 
variation across contexts in these proportions, it can analyze variation 
within the Syrian context. Tables 6.4 and 6.5 contain the results of 
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Table 6.4 Logistic Regression Analysis of Sharing Information with 


Co-Ethnics 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Wasta 1.035* 1.323 
(1.64) (1.51) 
Violence received 0.000724  -0.00974 -0.243 -—0.242 
(0.00) (-0.04) (-0.64) (-0.64) 
Violence witnessed 0.460 0.753 
(0.59) (0.75) 
Violence to family 0.821* 0.836* 0.831* 0.841* 
(2.24) (2.27 (1.98) (1.95) 
Wasta, no violence witnessed 1.408 1.449 
(1.06 (0.98) 
No wasta, violence witnessed 0.739 0.854 
(0.62 (0.61) 
Wasta, violence witnessed 1.652 2.109 
(1.39 (1.42) 
Betrayal 1.037 1.053 1.771 1.764 
(1.22) (1.24) (1.34) (1.34) 
Armed group ties 0.0724 0.0659 0.0206 0.0147 
(0.48) (0.43) (0.10) (0.07) 
Constant —4.145*** —4,337*** 1.663 -1.656 
(-3.99) (—3.48) (-0.49) (-0.49) 
Controls No No Yes Yes 
N 119 119 79 79 


t statistics in parentheses. 
*p < 0.10; *p < 0.05; **p < 0.01; ***p < 0.001. 


models analyzing the determinants of information sharing being driven 
by ethnic homophily and ideological homophily, respectively. These 
results reveal important dynamics that occur when civilians choose to 
interact with people beyond their own strong social ties. 
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Table 6.5 Logistic Regression Analysis of Sharing Information Based 
on Shared Ideology 


1) (2) (3) (4) 
Wasta 1.243* 1.057 
2.37) (1.56) 
Violence received 0.128 0.0899 0.343 0.305 
0.60) (0.42) (1.11) (0.98) 
Violence witnessed 0.658 0.969 
1.06) (1.27) 
Violence to family 0.338 0.379 0.0625 0.0901 
1.20) (1.33) (0.19) (0.28) 
Wasta, no violence 2.180+* 1.644 
witnessed 
(1.82) (1.27) 
No wasta, violence 1.422 1.458 
witnessed 
(1.27) (1.19) 
Wasta, violence 2.356* 2.258 
witnessed 
(2.06) (1.75) 
Betrayal 0.829 0.899 0.528 0.640 
(1.13) (1.24) (0.53) (0.63) 
Armed group ties 0.172 0.160 0.364* 0.353* 
(1.39) (1.30) (2.06) (1.97) 
Constant —3.761***  —-4,300*** -5.458*  —-—5.505* 
(-4.32) (-3.66) (-2.01) (-1.99) 
Controls No No Yes Yes 
N 120 120 107 107 


t statistics in parentheses. 
*p < 0.10; *p < 0.05; **p < 0.01; ***p < 0.001. 
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Most importantly, motivation factors lead to ethnic homophily and 
opportunity factors lead to ideological homophily. As Table 6.4 shows, 
ethnic homophily is motivated by having family members who suffer 
violence. Violence on Family has a positive and significant relationship 
with sharing information along ethnic lines. This relationship likely 
exists because when armed groups target family members with 
violence, sharing information with them may appear unlikely to be a 
prudent choice for civilians as a protection strategy. Co-ethnics then 
become a valuable alternative. On the other hand, Table 6.5 shows 
that the opportunity factor of wasta is more salient for ideological 
homophily. With control variables, wasta loses its significance and 
Armed Group Ties becomes significant. These variables are both likely 
to reflect the importance of connections for reassuring people that they 
can safely share information along ideological lines. 

Interviews with Syrian refugees in Jordan also supported the 
importance of ideological homophily. One respondent interviewed in 
Amman, Jordan explained how information sharing during migration 
helped civilians safely complete their migration out of Syria. His 
statement also reveals his disdain of government soldiers. “The people 
against Assad would help with information ... They would guide 
you with directions for which roads to take and tell locations of the 
checkpoints ... At a checkpoint in Damascus, I gave a wrong name 
to a soldier. I got away with it because soldiers can’t read and write” 
(Respondent J003). 


Code Words 


Even when civilians choose to share information and select their 
conversation partners, they often remain afraid of becoming victims 
of government repression. These fears are particularly pressing when 
civilians communicate over the phone, WhatsApp, or through online 
sources. Yet, civilians talking in person in private spaces often remain 
afraid to talk. Such fear manifests in a popular saying in Syria that, 
“The walls have ears.” Some respondents even explained that when 
they spoke, they spoke in whispers. More frequently, they use code 
words to avoid raising suspicion among those who may overhear or 
monitor their conversations. In fact, this ability to use code words 
likely reinforces the civilian desire to carefully select conversation 
partners, as they want to make sure that they understand the code 
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words of their conversation partners and that their conversation 
partners understand their own code words. When code words are used 
successfully, they can serve as a valuable complement to the protection 
strategy of sharing information. 

As civilians set their codes, they face an inevitable tradeoff between 
security and efficiency. On the one hand, civilians use codes to provide 
security from regime monitoring. On the other, civilians cannot use 
codes that are too complicated. If they do, then it will become difficult 
to communicate effectively. There are many domains in which people 
have to make a choice between security and efficiency. In many of 
these matters, civilians prefer efficiency. For example, when people 
set their passwords to online email accounts, they often use very 
predictable passwords (Monrose, Reiter & Wetzel, 2002; Morris 
& Thompson, 1979). This pattern also exists with civilian codes 
in Syria, where even civilians themselves recognize that their codes 
would be easy to crack for anyone who seriously tried (Respondent 
T001). One respondent even recalled her fear when talking to her 
grandmother over the phone, “People had a hard time figuring out 
how to talk in code. My grandma always has problems with this. She 
was talking bad words about Assad and talking about bombings. I 
had to tell her to shut up once, which is really bad in Syrian culture” 
(Respondent T146). 

There are a wide variety of possible code words. Many code words 
are highly localized and based on agreements between family members 
and friend groups. In fact, almost all respondents indicated that they 
did not use code words with people that they did not already know and 
trust. When codes were not mutually understood, it was because the 
person who was talking was using a complex code that was difficult 
to understand or they deviated too far from mutual understandings of 
the codes. In these cases, respondents explained that they would either 
attempt to use alternative codes during the conversation or wait until 
they could meet in person. Throughout these processes, every group of 
friends and family members could potentially use different code words 
and different logics for those code words. 

Yet, there remain many widely known code words and broad themes 
in the types of words used as code words. For starters, some civilians 
allow their emotions to influence their selection of code words. In 
the case of Bashar Assad, people may choose to not say his name, 
but they are not always willing to hide their contempt. Bashar Assad 
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was known by one respondent as “the stupid doctor” (Respondent 
T022). This same person would also sometimes call him a donkey. 
One respondent’s father called him “idiot” (Respondent T050). Bashar 
Assad was also referred to as a girl’s name (Respondent T144). 

In other cases, civilians choose to mask their emotions. These cases 
involve replacing bleak events with happy things. For one person, 
party means demonstration (Respondent T053). For another person, 
party means battle (Respondent T165). Wedding is code for funeral 
(Respondent T081). Going to do some shopping means going to 
the demonstrations, just as shopping mall can mean demonstration 
(Respondent T081). Lovers refers to the Shabiha (Respondent T113). 
For many others, going to the aunt’s house means being arrested or 
taken to jail (Respondent T050, T116). Saying “good people are here” 
means that there is a checkpoint (Respondent T116). “Playing cards” 
or “photo flash” would refer to demonstrations (Respondent T1235). 
“There are presents” refers to bombing (Respondent T144). Bashar 
Assad was called “the teacher” (Respondent T145) or “our dear” 
(TOS0). 

Alternatively, rather than code words being used to either express or 
mask civilian sentiments, code words may borrow from the imagery 
of a society. This imagery prominently includes weather patterns 
and animals. Just as the Greeks derived meaning from the rain of 
Poseidon or the thunderbolt of Zeus, weather patterns produce the 
imagery for many of the codes Syrians use for events. “You have many 
rains” means that there are many attacks taking place (Respondent 
T029). “Foggy” means that there is a lot of uncertainty (Respondent 
T029). For another respondent, rain meant bombs (Respondent T113). 
Another respondent would refer to the bombing by saying that it was 
“raining cats and dogs” (Respondent T146). “Today there is a lot of 
rain” means that there are a lot of battles (Respondent T012). 

Meanwhile, people are frequently compared to animals. Like the 
popular American comedy television program The Daily Show has 
often referred to Republican Senate Majority Leader Mitch McConnell 
as the turtle, Bashar Assad is frequently compared to various animal 
species. Referring to popular jokes, Bashar Assad was often called 
a rabbit or a duck (Respondent T047, T049, T166). Bashar Assad 
was also called a giraffe (Respondent T166), donkey (Respondent 
T022), cat, dog, or other animals (Respondent T029, T166). A few 
respondents discussed animal comparisons beyond Bashar Assad, with 
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one explaining how he referred to the soldier as a “chicken, bird, 
or anything” (Respondent T151). Another respondent would refer to 
tanks as elephants (Respondent T092). 

Overall, this chapter has revealed that civilians are deeply 
concerned about the risks of sharing information, and they employ 
careful strategies to protect themselves when they do choose to 
share information. Wasta provides protection for civilians to share 
information. This act is often confined to close friends and family 
members, but it is likely to expand to co-ethnics when a civilian is 
betrayed or to those with similar political beliefs when a civilian is 
embedded within a highly politicized network. Then, when civilians 
share information, they often use the additional security precaution of 
replacing important names and events with code words. 

Information sharing is one form of community support. As this 
chapter has shown, civilians make a lot of choices regarding whether, 
with whom, and how to do it. This illustrates the complexity that 
exists for civilian selection of any survival strategy. It is also important 
to acknowledge that civilians do not have a binary choice. There are 
many kinds of community support. In Chapter 7, I will show that 
civilians are also considering migration. Thinking about information 
sharing, migration, or other survival strategies, civilians clearly must 
make enormously complex decisions. 
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After a particular set of information spreads, civilians must make 
their migration-related decisions. These decisions address questions of 
whether and when to migrate. In this chapter, the analysis will focus 
on the question of when to migrate. 

Conflict narratives help civilians understand what threats exist and 
who is responsible for those threats. Then, civilians use narrative-based 
understandings to decide how to respond to the challenges and dangers 
of conflict. Given the wide array of protection strategies available to 
civilians, perceived and expected threats may not motivate migration. 
This is particularly the case due to the substantial costs and risks of 
migration. Therefore, as long as conflict narratives provide civilians 
with a perceived understanding of how to remain sufficiently safe at 
home, they should not be expected to migrate, even if they perceive or 
expect substantial physical threats. 

Yet, it can become increasingly difficult for armed groups to 
maintain plausible conflict narratives over time. Their side may 
become too abusive of civilian populations that they claim to protect, 
or it may reveal itself to be ineffective at protecting civilians from the 
violence of their enemies. In these scenarios, civilians experience a 
narrative rupture (Rosen, 2017). Here, civilians lose their perceived 
understandings of how to stay safe at home. When this occurs, civilians 
should be motivated to migrate. 

The timing of these narrative ruptures can vary significantly, even 
for civilians who perceive and expect similar threats. Civilians who 
undergo PTG in response to violent experiences are likely to be more 
adaptable to changing circumstances and allow conflict narratives to 
evolve. As a result, this chapter will explain and provide evidence 
for the somewhat counter-intuitive relationship between violent 
experiences and staying home longer. 

In addition to the motivation to migrate, civilians must also possess 
the opportunity to migrate safely. Such opportunity can be difficult 
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to obtain, as survival strategies typically rely upon a person’s local 
knowledge and resources within their home community. Along 
migration routes, they need a protection mechanism that can travel. 
That mechanism must be capable of protecting civilians from the 
selective violence of checkpoints. The system of wasta therefore 
becomes crucial. This chapter will therefore show how wasta provides 
civilians with opportunity to migrate. 

This explanation highlights civilian psychological growth, as opposed 
to distress, as the most frequent reaction to armed conflict. For conflict- 
induced migration, it adds the nuance that an increasing portion of 
civilians leaving conflict zones should become psychologically resilient. 
Based on observations of refugee populations overwhelming mental 
and physical health care resources in host locations, this nuance may 
appear surprising. Rather than refugees being increasingly negatively 
traumatized, thereby requiring more social services, over time, this 
chapter contends that civilians will be more psychologically resilient but 
occupy lower socioeconomic status. A growing portion of refugees will 
thereby struggle with low income, lack of job opportunities, language 
barriers, and lack of education. They will not necessarily, however, 
enter destination locations struggling with forms of psychological 
distress like PTSD. As a result, host locations should expect that the 
level of need per refugee for economic or educational assistance is 
likely to increase over time. If those economic needs can be met, then 
the level of need per refugee for psychological assistance is likely to 
decrease over time. 

This chapter will begin with a broad discussion of migration 
timing. Civilians can range between never wanting to migrate, 
wanting to migrate earlier or later in a conflict, and wanting to 
migrate at some point but not feeling safe enough to do so for 
some amount of time due to the dangers or costs of migration. I 
explain this variation first through an examination of variation 
in civilian motivation to migrate. Witnessing violence tends to 
delay that motivation because it often triggers PTG, which delays 
narrative ruptures. Then, the discussion shifts to examining civilian 
opportunity to migrate. In Syria, opportunity comes from holding 
advantaged socioeconomic status in the form of wasta. Finally, 
the chapter engages in quantitative analysis of the determinants 
of variation in migration timing using Cox proportional hazard 
models. 
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Variation in Migration Timing 


Studies of migration often focus on the causes of migration and do 
not consider the timing of that migration. This approach obstructs 
a broader understanding of migration patterns. During conflict, the 
resultant deficit is particularly clear when we consider the relationship 
between violence and migration. There is a strong and robust finding 
that violence is positively related to migration (Adhikari, 2013a; 
Davenport, Moore & Poe, 2003). Yet, while this finding is well- 
documented, there is also a concern that analyses of the violence- 
migration relationship must explain why some violence appears 
to motivate migration and other violence does not (Schon, 2016). 
Furthermore, violence may motivate migration, but not immediately. 
As one man interviewed by ORSAM in Reyhanli explained: 


Our neighborhood was constantly bombed. We started to live in a shelter. 
The electricity was cut, water was cut, after a while we could not meet our 
daily needs. We started to use ground floor and the basement as shelter, and 
strived to protect ourselves both from Assad forces and bombs. Nevertheless, 
it was not quite possible. Barrels started to be thrown by aircrafts on our 
neighborhood. When the barrels fell on the ground, it exploded and iron 
sticks and nails spread all around. It caused destruction at least in an area of 
50 meters. Neither Israel did it to Gaza nor any other state did it to a country 
it invaded. Despite all these, I tried to stay at home. I had some savings. And 
I tried to find something to eat, even if it was difficult. However, they started 
to collect young people and forced them to join the army. They shot those 
who did not want to go with them. And they armed those who accepted to 
go along with them, even though they had no idea how to fight and how to 
use arms; and then they put them against Jaish al Hur [Free Syrian Army 
(FSA)]. All in all, our children were drifted into death. Thus, I had to flee 
to Turkey by bringing my sons, daughters and my wife along. (ORSAM, 
May 2013a: p. 23) 


Resolving this issue requires highlighting the importance of civilian 
perceptions and expectations about what they think is happening 
and how they can respond to what is happening. Civilians begin by 
obtaining information about existing threats. Such threats can present 
dangers to civilians who stay home or to those who migrate. As civilians 
evaluate these threats, there are three possible actions that they can 
choose: migration, involuntary immobility, and no migration (Schon, 
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2016). Migration and no migration are conventional categories that 
refer to whether or not civilians move from one location to another. 
Involuntary immobility refers to the situation when civilians want 
to migrate, but they perceive too much danger on possible migration 
routes for migration to be feasible (Lubkemann, 2008b). 

These choices are not permanent. Civilians can shift between choices 
over time. Often, civilians spend time in all three categories, as they 
begin with no migration, then shift to involuntary immobility, and 
then shift to migration. Some civilians are never motivated to migrate. 
Civilians who are motivated to migrate may become motivated at 
very different times. Then, civilians with the motivation to migrate 
may delay their migration according to their opportunity to migrate. 
Considerations of economics and social networks can influence this 
calculation (Adhikari, 2013a; Edwards, 2009; Massey & Silva, 2015), 
but physical threat from violence takes precedence (Adhikari, 2013a; 
Schon, 2016). These nuances necessitate considering not just that 
violence motivates migration, but that additional factors intervene to 
influence when that migration actually occurs. 

To determine what those additional factors are that influence 
migration timing, this chapter includes duration analysis of migration 
from respondent origin locations in Syria. For this analysis, the 
outcome of interest is the month that the respondent first moved 
during the conflict. March 2011 is coded as the first month because 
that is when the Syrian conflict is conventionally understood to have 
begun. The more time between March 2011 and when the respondent 
left their home, the longer the duration that the respondent stayed 
home. Respondents exhibit wide variation in their migration timing, 
ranging from April 2011 until July 2016. The resultant distribution in 
migration timing is illustrated in Figure 7.1. 


How PTG Delays Migration Motivation 


To understand this full range in migration timing, it is important 
to consider both the motivation and opportunity to migrate. The 
standard explanation of the motivation to migrate focuses on civilian 
perceptions and expectations of threats from violence. Under this view, 
as perceived and expected threats surpass civilian threat thresholds, 
civilians should be motivated to migrate (Adhikari, 2013a; Davenport, 
Moore & Poe, 2003). This view focuses on civilian calculations 
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Figure 7.1 Migration timing. 


when they compare individual and accumulated threats with their 
acceptable threat thresholds. This view can effectively explain why 
aggregate migration levels would be low during low-intensity periods 
of the conflict and high during high-intensity periods. Emphasizing 
civilian perceptions and expectations, it can also explain why civilians 
might migrate in anticipation of violence, rather than while violence is 
occurring (Rubin & Moore, 2007; Uzonyi, 2014). 

There are many sources of complexity, however, that this view does 
not explain. Many civilians may value their homes so much that they 
refuse to leave, even in the face of violent threats (Adhikari, 201 3a). If 
they do leave, then they acknowledge the substantial costs of leaving 
and express the desire to return home as soon as possible. A Syrian 
refugee interviewed by the Center for Civilians in Conflict exemplifies 
this scenario: 


Everything is destroyed. It used to be one of the biggest cities in Syria. We 
don’t even have ambulances. The civilians do everything. We just have one 
very simple hospital underground. More like a medical point. There are just 
four beds underground. If there is a woman giving birth, they will bring 
her there. But if there is an airstrike or shelling, they have to take her out 
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and bring in the injured person. Still it was very hard to leave. My family is 
there. I miss it so much. If the planes stopped, I would go back right away. 
(Hall, 2016) 


Many civilians also do not leave their homes when violence levels 
are high. They may wait for a ceasefire, or just until the fighting 
becomes less intense (Schon, 2015). Alternatively, they may not be 
aware of the full extent of violence in and around their community. 
They may also migrate when violence levels are low or non-existent 
due to propaganda, rumors, or conspiracy theories claiming that more 
violence is coming (Horowitz, 2001). 

In addition to these complexities, civilians can be extremely 
resilient when confronting the challenges and dangers of conflict. In 
fact, only a relatively small number of civilians choose to become 
fighters (Chenoweth & Stephan, 2011). Some of these civilians become 
fighters in order to seize an opportunity to make an income (Collier 
& Hoeffler, 2004; Weinstein, 2007), obtain protection from armed 
groups (Stoll, 1993), or due to coercion (Eck, 2014; Kriger, 1992). Far 
more civilians appear to provide informal support to armed groups 
(Wood, 2003) or employ a myriad of other survival strategies (Jose & 
Medie, 2016). Among the many options, migration is just one option. 
Therefore, rather than threat motivating migration specifically, threat 
appears to motivate survival strategies broadly. It is only when civilians 
no longer believe that other responses will help that they respond to 
threat with migration. 


Syrian Survival Strategies 


As I explained in the Introduction, there are many possible survival 
strategies that civilians can select during conflict. Civilians use these 
strategies in varying combinations. Often, this does not mean migration. 
Contrary to existing arguments asserting that threat motivates 
migration, threat simply motivates the use of some set of survival 
strategies. Migration is one of the least desirable survival strategies 
because it imposes high costs and dangerous risks upon civilians. When 
civilians respond to threat with migration, other protection strategies 
have likely either failed or civilians believe that they will stop working. 

Some civilians can protect themselves by staying in school as long 
as possible. Governments often allow their citizens to avoid military 
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service while they are enrolled in universities, so some people will 
intentionally remain students. Until the end of 2014, this was a 
relatively effective strategy to avoid military conscription in Syria. As 
one respondent explained, “They don’t take you into the army when 
you are in school. I chose to leave Syria when I had to make a choice 
between pursuing a graduate degree and serving in the military. I did 
not want to be drafted to the army” (Respondent T015). 

Other civilians protect themselves by increasing their involvement 
with community organizations. While the Syrian government has 
historically prevented civil society organizations from becoming a 
prominent part of Syrian society, it has been unable to prevent civil 
society organizations from forming and becoming active during the 
conflict. The White Helmets are perhaps the most well-known of these 
groups internationally, but there are many others as well (Haid, 2017; 
Schonbachler, 2016). 

In urban areas of Syria, families may spend their days at one home 
and their nights elsewhere to avoid fighting. This strategy may help 
them avoid areas with frequent fighting and bombing at night, while 
still allowing them to live in their homes during the day. One woman 
explained how her family used a daily movement strategy within 
Aleppo that only ended when the Syrian government used chemical gas: 


The first week of Ramadan [in 2015], war was in front of my building [in 
Aleppo]. It was 8 pm—11 am every day. After one week, FSA threw many 
bombs in front of my home. So we decided not to stay there in the evening. 
Before iftar, we went to a neighborhood called “New Aleppo” during the 
day. At night we went to a different home away from there. At dawn on the 
seventh day, the Syrian government spread chemical gas to begin fighting 
with the FSA. They fought from 4 pm until 11 pm. We could not breathe. 
At 11 pm, we left. (Respondent T010) 


For civilians who feel that they need to hide from armed groups, there 
are options in the form of mountains and desert. Rough terrain around 
Turkmen Mountain has historically provided cover for smugglers 
moving between Syria and Turkey. Now, many civilians either use 
them for concealment from short-term danger or during migration out 
of Syria (Respondent T019). Desert in the rural eastern areas of Syria 
also provides concealment options from armed groups. One respondent 
from Palmyra explained that he would hide in the desert whenever 
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government troops came to his neighborhood (Respondent J002). For 
another, “It is not dangerous on the desert roads because there are 
few people” (Respondent J003). This ability to provide protection 
from short-term danger or from dangers along migration routes 
allows hiding to serve as an alternative or complementary protection 
strategy to migration. When it serves as an alternative though, hiding 
only works because civilians believe one side’s conflict narrative. This 
conflict narrative then informs them about what threats exist and how 
to respond to those threats. 

Civilians can therefore find ways to continue living in their home 
communities even as they perceive high levels of threat around 
them. This is often preferable to migration, as civilians are aware of 
the dangers of movement within Syria, poor living conditions and 
insecurity for IDPs, and the challenges for refugees outside of Syria. 

Some civilians are better at adapting to conflict events than others. 
In particular, violent experiences, contrary to many conventional 
understandings that they will cause psychological distress, may 
actually yield experiences of personal growth that can increase civilian 
resilience (Blattman, 2009). Existing research analyzes the effect of 
during-conflict violent experiences on post-conflict behavior, attitudes, 
and well-being, but Chapter 6 already suggests that PTG is affecting 
during-conflict behavior in the form of sharing information as well. 
Following the findings in Chapter 6 and prior research that emphasize 
the connection specifically between witnessing violence and PTG, I 
argue in this chapter that witnessing violence delays motivation to 
migrate. 

With this discussion, it may seem puzzling that any migration occurs 
at all. Some people may choose to migrate sooner than others, but if 
civilians have so many other options available to them, then why do 
large numbers of people migrate? The answer to this question likely 
lies in the types and scale of violence during conflict. Specifically, 
indiscriminate violence can render most survival strategies ineffective. 
This was personally experienced by the respondent whose family moved 
between homes in Aleppo every day for the first week of Ramadan, 
until the use of chemical gas finally convinced them that they should 
leave the city completely. While civilians can in some circumstances 
transmit norms that discourage violence against civilians to armed 
groups (Kaplan, 2013a), civilian survival strategies are unlikely to 
successfully prevent or protect from the indiscriminate violence of 
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armed groups who are already committed to using the tactic (Arjona, 
2016; Kaplan, 2013b). Selective and collective violence can also be 
difficult for civilians to survive and threaten large numbers of people 
if they occur at a large scale, although these types of targeting tend to 
affect fewer people (Balcells & Steele, 2016). 


Narrative Ruptures and Motivation to Migrate 


Indiscriminate and large-scale violence is likely to cause narrative 
ruptures, where civilian understandings of the conflict — how to stay 
safe by extension — shatter. This is because it shows civilians that 
armed groups are either unable or unwilling to prevent them from 
being victimized. The shift to narrative rupture may occur gradually, 
as broader conflict dynamics become irreconcilable with existing 
conflict narratives, or rapidly in response to specific events. Narrative 
adaptations to ongoing events break down and people are stirred to 
action, which often means migration. The timing of these ruptures 
influences when civilians migrate (Rosen, 2017). 

This view stands in contrast to the prevalent explanation of the 
violence—migration relationship, whereby either individual or 
accumulated threats motivate migration by surpassing some tolerable 
threshold. On the contrary, civilians may account for larger individual 
or accumulated threats by adapting with evolving conflict narratives. 
Such adaptation is possible as long as civilians can maintain an 
understanding of how to protect themselves. Migration can and does 
occur while narratives are evolving, but we should expect civilians to 
select a wide variety of survival strategies beyond migration while they 
continue to hold on to existing conflict narratives. When narratives 
rupture, only a small number of survival strategies, including 
migration, remain feasible. 

It is extremely difficult to systematically observe exactly when 
narrative ruptures occur across civilians. Civilians may not even 
remember post-hoc exactly when their narratives ruptured. Yet, we 
can identify clear examples of narrative ruptures occurring. 

Repeatedly, respondents described narrative ruptures as “everybody 
going crazy.” In one example, “Few people have the same political 
beliefs as me... I think in a logical way. Everyone is going crazy. In 
Islam, it is forbidden to kill without reason. Both are wrong, and they 
destroyed Syria. Now they realize that they were wrong” (Respondent 
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T166). For another respondent, the government specifically went 
crazy. He explained, “I didn’t see how anything would get better. The 
government became crazy. They started to arrest people randomly. 
They would arrest you even if you helped them. After investigating, 
they would realize that they had their own people, but they would 
continue anyway” (Respondent T023). 

For other respondents, narrative rupture materialized in the form 
of disappearing trust. For one person, “Trust disappeared during the 
conflict. For example, if one person had no water, he will try to stall 
your water to get his own water ... 30% will help ... 30% will trust 
with money ... I was living on a street that was very simple. It changed 
during the conflict. You can’t live there without money ... These bad 
circumstances led people to do bad things” (Respondent T157). 
Another respondent discussed a very similar process, “We had a 
besieged area where the opposition was. We knew many of these guys. 
It was easier to trust. Now it is big and widespread. I don’t know who is 
fighting who anymore. I don’t trust anyone in Syria now” (Respondent 
T144). 

Some people may even be able to pinpoint a precise event that 
ruptured their narrative of home. These precise events tend to be 
violent. In one case, a respondent recounted: 


My brother was arrested in 2013. He was killed in prison after being 
tortured. I had been working with my brother in an organization that 
provided aid for people in need. After that, the mokhabarat came to my 
home and asked me about my brother. I was afraid. From that time, I 
prepared myself to travel. (Respondent T021) 


Interviews conducted by other researchers have identified many 
other narrative ruptures linked to specific events. For one individual, 
that event involved armed men stealing property: 


When the village I worked in was seized by the brigades, I was walking 
on air. Although we were exposed to bombardments and threats, “victory 
is an hour-patience, nature will take its course,” I told myself. However, 
certain armed people raided factories in the neighborhood not long after 
the village was seized. One of them was the factory I worked at. They 
robbed computers, all portable and valuable things they found. They stole 
personnel vehicles and those that belonged to companies. I was thankful 
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that I had not driven to work in my vehicle. However, the car of my friend 
who had bought his car 4 months ago was stolen. When I looked at his 
face, I saw a disappointment that I would never forget. (ORSAM, May 
2013b: p. 48) 


After civilians experience a rupture in their narratives of home, 
the effects of these ruptured narratives can persist beyond migration. 
In the frustrated words of one respondent, “I have had enough of 
this Middle Eastern shit” (Respondent T092). Another respondent 
provided a detailed explanation of her narrative rupture, showing 
precisely how narrative rupture shattered her understanding of 
home: 


I don’t feel like part of this conflict. They are not fighting for me or the things 
I want. I want a civil country. I don’t care who rules. I don’t want orders to 
do something. Freedom also means respect for other opinions ... After the 
war [began], I did not wear makeup. I did not wear anything short. I didn’t 
want to draw attention. It’s very bad for a girl ... Just think about this. 
I’m from a prominent family. I’m supposed to feel safe. But I don’t. Think 
about others who do not come from prominent families ... You know, it’s 
interesting. I want to be as far away from Syria as possible. I feel like I do 
not have a country. I look at the flag of Syria, and the flag of the revolution, 
and neither of them feel like mine. (Respondent T154) 


Wasta for Opportunity to Migrate 


Motivation alone is not enough to produce migration. Danger along 
migration routes deters many civilians from moving. This deterrence 
can either delay migration or prevent it entirely. As a result, the 
security of migration routes is arguably the strongest indicator of the 
opportunity to migrate. This security situation is shaped by the types 
of violence along migration routes. Along migration routes, there 
is primarily selective violence at checkpoints. Here, soldiers screen 
civilians who are passing through and make decisions about whether 
and against whom to use violence. Civilians may therefore perceive 
more opportunity to migrate when they can either persuade armed 
groups not to target them, armed groups carry out less violence along 
migration routes, or when other armed groups protect them during 
their movement. 
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How Armed Groups May Obstruct or Facilitate Migration 


Armed groups in Syria do many things to affect threat levels along 
migration routes. They increase threat levels along migration routes 
by using violence at checkpoints. They decrease threat levels along 
migration routes by protecting civilians as they move. Perceived threat 
levels may also become so high in residential areas that they surpass 
perceived threats along migration routes. 

Schon (2016) provides evidence for the deterrent effect of checkpoint 
violence in Somalia and Syria. To illustrate the prevalence of checkpoints 
in Syria, one person from the town of Afrin, which is near Aleppo, 
explained, “At first, there were not a lot of checkpoints. It was just one 
and then they were erected every 100 meters and 200 meters. There 
were 30 to 40 regime checkpoints from just Afrin to Aleppo [about 
40 miles] by the time I left in 2015” (Hall, 2016). Respondents almost 
unanimously indicated that they encountered checkpoints while they 
were inside Syria. 

On the other hand, armed groups can make migration safer for 
civilians. This is easiest if civilian migration routes pass through areas 
within the territorial control of sympathetic armed groups. Many 
civilians explained that they chose their migration routes based on the 
armed group controlling the territory. A supporter of Ahrar al-Sham 
explained: 


I took a road controlled by Ahrar Al Sham between Harbat Al Joz and 
Antakya ... My father wanted me to leave Syria from the beginning of 
the conflict, but I had refused. When I chose to leave, he helped me and 
organized a group to bring me to Turkey. Before I left, he told me not to tell 
anyone that I was going to travel. (Respondent T018) 


Another respondent expressed a similar feeling about Jabhat 
al-Nusra, “No groups made my movement harder because my route 
went through rebel territory, specifically territory controlled by Jabhat 
al-Nusra” (Respondent T028). Still others expressed this about going 
through FSA-held territory, “I used a path that was dominated by the 
FSA. In my opinion, the FSA made it safe to move” (Respondent T014). 

Syrian refugees in Jordan highlighted similar trends in the FSA and 
Jabhat al-Nusra helping them migrate safely. This could mean keeping 
migration routes safe for civilians to use or physically transporting them 
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to the Jordan border. In the words of one respondent, “Many people 
waited for the Free Syrian Army to help them move” (Respondent 
J002). 

Armed groups may not be wholly altruistic when they take these 
protective actions. They may instead be at least partially recruitment 
tactics. One respondent explained how he was asked to join the FSA, 
“The FSA protected us. They gave us fruits and juice ... We were 
asked but not forced to join ... I chose not to [join] due to my mom” 
(Respondent J004). 

Armed group actions to obstruct or facilitate migration are 
operationalized by two variables: Obstacles and Facilitators. Obstacles 
captures direct threats to civilians along migration routes. Facilitators 
captures fears of waiting too long to migrate, whether any armed 
groups generally made movement easier, and whether respondents 
received any offers of protection during movement. Indicators for both 
of these variables come after the following prompt to introduce the 
section in the survey: 


Now Iam going to ask you a series of questions about the activities of armed 
groups along roads, in nearby towns, and at checkpoints or roadblocks. ’m 
also going to ask you about perceived risks of movement. 


Obstacles is an index of six indicators: 


(1) Did the government, rebel groups, organized criminal groups, local 
protection units, or militias do anything to make your movement harder?; 
(2) Did you encounter checkpoints or roadblocks?; (3) From the time that 
you began to think about moving until your movement was complete, did 
you hear about violence on the roads you used?; (4) From the time that you 
began to think about moving until your movement was complete, did you 
encounter violence on the roads you used?; (5) Before you left your home, 
did you know anyone who had died while moving?; and (6) Before you 
left your home, did you think that any property you left behind would be 
seized or looted? 


Facilitators is a categorical variable with an index of three 
dichotomous indicators. These indicators include actions of armed 
groups that directly affected the ease or security of moving. In 
addition, it also captures whether respondents knew other people 
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who had not been able to move soon enough. This knowledge may 
lead civilians to work harder to migrate quickly. For example, one 
respondent in Jordan explained, “I left everything behind, so there 
are problems now. Most people did this. I already had a little bit of 
money though, so it was no problem [to move]. For people with no 
money, they stayed and got killed” (Respondent J005). The specific 
indicators are listed here: 


(1) Did the government, rebel groups, organized criminal groups, local 
protection units, or militias do anything to make your movement easier?; 
(2) Did anyone offer you protection as you moved?; and (3) Before you left 
your home, did you know anyone who wanted to move, but was killed 
before they were able to move? 


Summary statistics for these variables are included in the appendix. 
On average, civilians experienced 3.81 obstacles and 1.03 facilitators. 
Based on these statistics, armed groups appear to do much more to 
impede migration for civilians who want to move than to help civilians 
who want to move. For the sake of assessing their effects upon migration 
timing though, facilitators and obstacles are really just opposite sides 
of how difficult and dangerous armed groups make migration for 
civilians. Therefore, the effects of obstacles and facilitators should 
be assessed while holding the other constant. To place these variables 
onto comparable scales, I divide values of obstacles and facilitators 
into above average (high) and below average (low) values. This leads 
to the creation of four dichotomous variables: high obstacles and high 
facilitators, high obstacles and low facilitators, low obstacles and high 
facilitators, and low obstacles and low facilitators. 


Wasta Protects from the Selective Violence along 
Migration Routes 


The effort that armed groups exert to obstruct migration, as opposed 
to facilitating the migration of their supporters, suggests that civilian 
characteristics and actions may be a more salient source of opportunity 
to migrate. Some civilians can protect themselves along migration 
routes. This self-protection also provides opportunity for migration. 
Because the types of threats along migration routes are likely to 
be different than in residential areas, civilians must often resort to 
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different strategies to protect themselves during migration than when 
they are at home. 

Within residential areas in Syria, indiscriminate violence became 
increasingly common over time, so survival strategies at home became 
a decreasingly viable alternative to migration. By 2013, many of the 
most salient threats for civilians at home derived from indiscriminate 
violence (Lynch, 2013). Barrel bombs, cluster munitions, and chemical 
weapons were frequently used in populated areas. All of these forms of 
weaponry have been designated as indiscriminate weapons (Czuperski 
et al., 2017). They cannot be aimed around those with wasta. In one 
example of this, a respondent explained: 


My Dad had a military ID, so he thought he would be safe. I told my Dad 
I was escaping [from Homs] through a tunnel in the ground. It was about 
130 centimeters tall. I invited him, but he declined ... When we got back 
[from our walk after escaping Homs], there were 20 people in the room. 
They were silent. I never thought it was my Dad. They told me that my Dad 
was killed by shrapnel from mortar fire. This was on February 24, 2012. 
It was about a year since the revolution had started. (Respondent T092) 


Moreover, among the roughly 1,500 armed groups in Syria are 
dozens of pro-government and anti-government militias (Lister, 2016). 
These militias are often poorly controlled and undisciplined. People 
may be able to protect themselves from some militias, but not all of 
them (Carey, Mitchell & Lowe, 2013). 

The inability of wasta to protect civilians from indiscriminate 
violence can also be illustrated through a discussion of conscription 
in Syria. Conscription into the SAA began as a selective act, but over 
time its use expanded to threaten all young men who had not already 
joined the government military or a pro-government militia. Early in 
the conflict, civilians could use wasta to avoid military service. An 
account documenting the experience of a former Damascus resident 
named Hazem illustrates this: 


Hazem rarely had to worry about this [conscription] during the early years 
of the war, because he could pay off people. In its initial stage, he gave an 
officer in the Damascus military-recruitment office roughly $100 a month 
to alert him whenever his name appeared on the list of soldiers who would 
be called for duty. A second person in the police department would get paid 
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to make sure his name never made it to the pro-regime forces manning the 
checkpoints, meaning he could continue freely moving around Damascus 
despite being a draft dodger. (Masi, 2015) 


By the end of 2014, wasta could no longer protect people from 
conscription (Kozak, 2015). This was prompted by a massive loss of 
military manpower, as the SAA fell from a pre-war high of 300,000 
soldiers to a 2014 estimate of 150,000-170,00 soldiers (Kozak, 2015). 
Fear of conscription motivated migration for sixteen respondents, 
including five respondents who had perceived that they had wasta in 
Syria. In the first seven months of 2014, the Syrian Network for Human 
Rights documented over 5,400 arrests for military conscription. These 
men are often given minimal training, even when they are immediately 
placed on the frontlines. Crackdowns on young men attempting to avoid 
military service were particularly severe around Damascus and Syria’s 
heavily Alawite “central corridor,” which includes Homs, Hamaa, 
Latakia, and Tartous (Kozak, 2015). These areas have men who may 
have wasta through money, personal connections, or ethnic connections. 
Such men should be safe from state violence, but they clearly are not. 
If conscription were truly selective, then wasta should protect people 
from it. As Figure 7.2 shows, fear of conscription also became a key 
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Figure 7.2 Migration timing by fears of conscription. 
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motivation for migration among my respondents in 2014 and 2015, 
when conscription transitioned into an act of indiscriminate violence. 

Violence along migration routes, on the other hand, is more 
appropriately classified as selective violence. This violence primarily 
occurs at checkpoints, where civilians risk arrest, torture, and 
death. In contrast to civilian inability to protect themselves from the 
indiscriminate forms of violence at home, some civilians can protect 
themselves along migration routes. This protection is most effectively 
secured through wasta. While it is not capable of protecting civilians 
from the indiscriminate violence in residential areas, it can be very 
effective to protect civilians from the selective violence along migration 
routes. Sometimes wasta allows civilians to pass through checkpoints 
without incident. In other instances, civilians are threatened and 
escape safely thanks to wasta: 


They took us at a roadblock. They said they were with the government, but it 
was clear that they were not government soldiers. We were held one night and 
released the next morning. The soldiers were Shabiha. They asked for ransom. 
We were released because my friend’s relatives knew about it and contacted 
people who were high-up in the government. They knew the kidnappers and 
forced them to release us without a ransom. (Respondent T085) 


Some respondents would travel with members of the government or 
SAA in order to pass through checkpoints. Sometimes, connections 
with the government helped people earn money, as drivers/smugglers! 
used their wasta to get civilians through checkpoints. This wasta 
did lead respondents to not trust the drivers/smugglers, but they also 
recognized that they needed their services (Respondent T012). One 
respondent who was wanted by the regime even paid a man from the 
mokhabarat (secret police): 


I was wanted by the military, so I paid a mokhabarat man to take me to 
Hamaa. He used his military ID to get us through checkpoints ... I went 
through Hamaa because it was the only way to get to Idlib ... Hamaa was 
controlled by the regime ... I passed through 9 checkpoints between Hamaa 
and Idlib. (Respondent T116) 


! Respondents would switch between the words for “driver” and “smuggler,” 
even as they were talking about people performing the same task. 
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Lucky civilians could rely upon the wasta of friends or family 
members. For example, “Wasta gives protection for everything. With 
an uncle in the army, you will go through all checkpoints. You get VIP 
treatment at the checkpoints” (Respondent T079). Wasta may even 
allow civilians to avoid showing their ID at checkpoints (Respondent 
T062). Another respondent, who had heard that he was wanted by 
the regime, provided additional details regarding his own experience: 


The driver was a member of the government, so he didn’t need to stop at 
checkpoints. It was getting expensive to go through the checkpoints. The 
car was expensive as a result. I needed wasta to use it. I sold all of my 
possessions to pay for the car... It costed 1000 lira, which was a lot of 
money ... If anybody was wanted by the Syrian regime, he tried to hire this 
car. (Respondent T019) 


In another case, one respondent explained that his family 
intentionally moved early in the day. This helped them encounter 
checkpoints with soldiers who were either drunk or asleep, yielding 
more relaxed checkpoint experiences. Additionally, the respondent’s 
father is an engineer, so he added an additional tactic to take advantage 
of his status and use wasta: 


We went to Beirut from Damascus at the first hour of morning. This allowed 
us to miss the traffic. I went with my mother and father. At the checkpoints, 
the soldiers were either drunk or sleeping at that hour ... We heard rumors 
that if your father is an engineer or doctor, then they can use their cards 
to pass the checkpoints. My father is an engineer, so he did this. At the 
first checkpoint, my father tried it even though we did not believe it would 
work ... In fact, it did work. (Respondent T050) 


Due to wasta’s ability to protect civilians along migration routes, 
civilians who perceive that they have wasta should stay home for a 
shorter duration of the conflict. 


Duration Analysis of Migration Timing 


These expectations are tested with Cox proportional hazard models 
that can directly assess the determinants of migration timing. Here, 
migration timing is documented as the month in which respondents 
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first left their homes in Syria. The model results analyzed below have 
three differences from those analyzed in Chapter 6. First, they do not 
include the variable Betrayal. Alternative model specifications that do 
include the variable yield similar results. Second, the models include 
the measures of migration obstacles and facilitators. Third, gender is 
used as a time-varying covariate because it violates the proportionality 
assumption (Box-Steffensmeier & Jones, 2004), but it does have a 
statistically significant coefficient. It is also very theoretically relevant 
to considerations of migration timing. 

The correlation of gender with time is worth considering. Figure 7.3 
displays the comparison of migration timing between men and women. 
Here, it becomes clear that men leave their homes much more rapidly 
than women beginning in October 2014. The gendered variation 
in migration timing corresponds with the timing of escalations in 
conscription efforts by the SAA. Conscription targets men, not women, 
so it is understandable that men would perceive increased threats as 
conscription efforts increase. 

Wasta is also a time-varying covariate in some model specifications. 
Here, there is a more complex relationship. As Figure 7.4 shows, 
respondents with wasta left their homes rapidly between November 
2011 and January 2013. This is an early period of the conflict, where 
it was becoming clear that the conflict would not be short-lived. People 
with perceived wasta would therefore be likely to seize upon their 
perceived opportunity to migrate. Then, between January 2013 and 
October 2014, migration timing was relatively similar for people with 
and without wasta. The period after October 2014 is when people 
without wasta left Syria rapidly. Arguably, by this point in time, 
civilians without wasta still perceived risks to migration, but the danger 
at home had become so great as to overcome the deterrent to migration. 

With these considerations of theory and data, Table 7.1 shows the 
results of the Cox proportional hazard models. Significant and robust 


? Again, due to the relatively small sample size and large number of variables 
that could be included in regressions, this chapter only displays tables with 
key explanatory variables. Additional model specifications that include 
control variables for total income, computer ownership, age, education status, 
neighborhood trust and prudence, trust in shopkeepers, ties to an international 
company, and ties to the police yield consistent results. Descriptive statistics for 
the variables used in these models are discussed in Chapter 2. 
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Figure 7.3 Kaplan-Meier survival estimates by gender. 
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Figure 7.4 Kaplan-Meier survival estimates by wasta. 
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Table 7.1 Determinants of Migration Timing 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Wasta 0.447* 0.656* 
(0.21) (0.27) 
No violence witnessed 0.497* 0.430 
(0.23) (0.27) 
No wasta, no violence witnessed 0.213 0.285 
(0.27) (0.30) 
Wasta, violence witnessed 0.118 0.390 
(0.28) (0.36) 
Wasta, no violence witnessed 1.188*** 1.254** 
(0.31) (0.37) 
Violence received 0.063 0.031 0.063 0.042 
(0.08) (0.09) (0.11) (0.11) 
Violence to family —0.010 -0.069 -0.078 -0.070 
(0.12) 0.13) (0.13) 0.14) 
Armed group ties —0.066 —-0.081 —0.050 -0.056 


(0.05) 0.05) (0.06) 0.06) 


High obstacles, high facilitators 0.124 0.036 0.220 0.164 
(0.29) (0.30) (0.33) (0.34) 


High obstacles, low facilitators -0.112 -0.113 -0.199 -0.191 
(0.23) 0.23) (0.28) 0.28) 


Low obstacles, high facilitators 0.478 0.353 0.273 0.202 
(0.47) (0.47) (0.52) (0.53) 


Time-Varying Covariate 


Male -0.006 —0.004 0.002 0.002 
(0.01) (0.01) (0.01) (0.01) 

Other controls No No Yes Yes 

N 122 122 111 111 


Cox model coefficients are reported. Standard errors are in parentheses. 
*p <0.10; *p < 0.05; **p < 0.01; ***p < 0.001. 
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Cox proportional hazards regression 
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Figure 7.5 Survival curve for wasta. 


results for the Wasta and Personally Witnessed Violence variables 
are also displayed in Figures 7.5 and 7.6 that show survival curves. 
On average, respondents with perceived wasta left their homes in July 
2013 and respondents without perceived wasta left their homes in July 
2014. Violence Witnessed is also a significant variable. On average, 
respondents who did personally witness violence left their homes in June 
2014 and respondents who did not left their homes in December 2013. 

Addressing potential concerns with geographic variation in conflict 
experiences for civilians within Syria, variables in these models should 
capture the relevant differences between civilians in different parts of 
Syria. Civilians from more violent areas should have higher measures 
of Violence Experienced, Violence Witnessed, and Violence on Family. 
Civilians from urban areas should also be more likely to have higher 
incomes, ties to international companies, and perceive that they have 
wasta. Thus, spatial variation in conflict dynamics across Syria should 
be captured by variables already included in the models. In case these 
variables do not adequately capture spatial variation, I also performed a 
robustness check where I coded different months of conflict onset based 
on the month when the respondent’s origin province reached twenty-five 
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Cox proportional hazards regression 
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Figure 7.6 Survival curve for violence witnessed. 


fatalities according to the Violations Documentation Centre, which 
tracks fatalities in Syria. This did not change the results. 

This analysis reveals that migration timing is influenced by the 
same factors that influence civilian motivation and opportunity 
to share information: witnessing violence and wasta. On the 
opportunity side, it is also notable that civilian characteristics — 
specifically whether people had wasta in Syria — are more important 
for creating opportunity to migrate than armed group effort. 
Broadly, the similar causes of migration and information sharing 
support the argument that community support and migration are 
related survival strategies. 


How Migration and Community Support Combine 


This chapter and Chapter 6 show how crucial PTG and wasta are 
for shaping migration timing and community support decisions in 
Syria. They combine in slightly different ways though, as illustrated 
in Table 7.2 that I reproduce from the Introduction. In this section, 
I consider the range of possible decisions when civilians are making 
both decisions. 
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Table 7.2 Selecting Specific Survival Strategies (Reproduced) 


Wasta No wasta 
Violence e¢ Community support is e Maybe community 
witnessed likely support 


e Varying migration timing e¢ Late migration 


No violence ¢ Maybe community ¢ Community support is 
witnessed support unlikely 
e Early migration e Varying migration timing 


Table 7.2 illustrates that there are many scenarios to consider as 
people make decisions about both community support and migration. 
When people migrate earlier or later, they are not more or less likely 
to support community members. When people are more or less likely 
to support community members, there are no systematic differences 
in migration timing. This means that despite the 2x2 table, there 
are a plethora of possible combinations of community support and 
migration. 

When people do not support community members, their actions may 
be influenced by things on a range from selfishness to vulnerability. 
If they are acting out of selfishness, then we would expect that they 
migrate early. This group likely has advantaged status that gives them 
opportunity, which facilitates their migration. Some Syrians assume 
that inequality in social status is associated with a rural-urban 
divide. Rural respondents sometimes viewed people from urban areas 
as selfish, cowardly, and disloyal to the cause of opposing the Assad 
government. One respondent expressed her belief that urban people 
with wasta care more about their wasta than the Syrian people: 


There are differences between the rural and urban people of Aleppo. The 
rural people have less money, are less busy, and they watch the news. They 
are the ones who want to improve the country. They work with the FSA, 
Nusra, Daesh, and anybody else who comes ... The urban people just want 
money, so they support the government. They have wasta and want to 
protect it. (Respondent T010) 


Without advantaged status or a desire to support community 
members, people may be acting purely from a position of vulnerability. 
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This often yields a response of silence, as a retired public officer 
explained in an interview with the Center for Middle Eastern Strategic 
Studies (ORSAM): 


In this case, I decided to stay neutral. I suggested the same to my family and 
friends as well. I waited, remained patient and silent. In Syria, you can’t 
tell your secret even to your immediate family. We all live in fear due to 
the brutal laws and practices of the regime. Those who do not meddle in 
politics, and who do not react against corruption and injustice live freely. 
But a slightest reaction could be the end of you and the people around you. 
(ORSAM, May 2013a: p. 9) 


Others may be in vulnerable positions without advantaged status, 
but they still want to support community members. This group merits 
further study. They may employ passive forms of resistance, covert 
support to community members, or various “weapons of the weak” 
(Scott, 1985). 

When people do support community members, it might be before, 
during, or after migration. People who support community members 
before migrating fit the scenario of Isa Mahmoud at the opening of 
this book. They provide support while they see a way to stay safe at 
home. Other people may help community members during migration. 
This group merits further study, especially as a foil to analyses of 
smugglers and traffickers that researchers often study out of interest 
in the violence that they commit against migrants. Then, many people 
migrate and then support community members, either in their origin 
or destination location. 

This chapter performed two tasks. First, it shows how witnessing 
violence and wasta influence migration timing. Second, with these 
results, I am also able to perform a second task of showing how 
civilian decisions about migration and community support combine. 
In Chapter 8, I will conclude the book. 
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This book has engaged with the broad puzzle of how civilians respond 
to the challenges and dangers of conflict. Moving beyond research 
that more narrowly asks why civilians do or do not fight or why they 
do or do not migrate, I build upon research that emphasizes the wide 
array of survival strategies available to civilians. These strategies do 
not exist in isolation. In fact, this book shows that people select many 
different combinations of survival strategies. The specific choices that 
people make are driven by motivation and opportunity. 

Evidence for this argument primarily comes from over 200 interviews 
with Syrian refugees in Turkey, Jordan, and the United States. This 
conclusion will draw from eighteen interviews with Somali refugees in 
Kenya and the United States as it suggests options for future research 
in other contexts. Great care was taken while working with vulnerable 
populations in challenging political contexts to gather as much data 
as possible, from as diverse of a sample as possible, in an ethically 
responsible manner. 

Overall, this book contributes to the larger puzzle of how civilians 
respond to the challenges and dangers of conflict. It encourages 
scholars to consider the full complexity of civilian survival strategies 
during conflict. Furthermore, it contends that even survival strategies 
that do not engage any armed groups can be politically contentious. 
These insights emphasize the role of both motivation and opportunity 
for the survival strategies of information sharing and migration to 
occur. Experiences shape motivation, and those experiences are driven 
by social network characteristics. When their experiences include 
violent experiences, people may undergo the psychological processes 
of PTG, PTSD, or no trauma. Witnessing violence is especially related 
to PTG. PTG increases motivation to support community members 
and delays migration motivation by delaying narrative ruptures. 
Meanwhile, the resource endowment of holding advantaged status 
provides opportunity. In Syria, people hold advantaged status when 
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they have wasta. This book thereby integrates social networks and 
resource endowments, two concepts that conflict research studies 
extensively, into a single argument. 

This conclusion proceeds as follows. First, it summarizes the 
explanation for how civilians select specific survival strategies, and 
combinations of those strategies, during conflict. Second, I show how 
my argument informs lessons to learn about civilian protection. Third, 
I discuss how the argument could extend to other cases. I include some 
interview evidence with Somali refugees in this discussion. Fourth, I 
discuss extensions to other survival strategies. Fifth, I explore how 
future research could broaden this analysis into an overarching 
framework to explain environmental as well as violent threat and how 
civilians select responses to this full range of threat. This framework 
will be challenging to examine fully, but the nightmare scenarios of 
environmental change and violent conflict that are possible in decades 
to come mandate that serious researchers embrace the ambition to 
pursue it. 


Summarizing the Argument 


In this book, I made an argument for how civilians select their survival 
strategies. Recognizing that civilian responses to conflict are extremely 
diverse, I show how combinations of motivation and opportunity yield 
specific selections. People develop motivation based on their narrative- 
based understandings of violent threat. Those understandings are 
informed by the psychological changes that their violent experiences 
trigger. Social networks drive these violent experiences. Opportunity, 
meanwhile, comes from resource endowments in the form of 
advantaged socioeconomic status. 

Civilian survival strategies fit within the broader concept of self- 
protection strategies. Research on civilian self-protection considers 
violent engagement, non-violent engagement, and non-engagement. 
Recently, several notable pieces of research have analyzed how 
communities in countries as diverse as Colombia, Nigeria, and 
Indonesia resist conflict through non-violent engagement (Arjona, 2016; 
Kaplan, 2017; Krause, 2018). I join Barter (2016) and Finkel (2017) 
in emphasizing how individuals survive conflict. For my analysis, I 
draw from evidence on conflict in Syria that I obtained through over 
200 interviews with Syrian refugees. Civilian survival primarily occurs 
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through non-engagement strategies, which is why I refer to them as 
survival strategies. Among the many possible survival strategies, my 
analysis primarily considers community support and migration. 

Chapter 2 describes the evidence. Evidence for this book primarily 
comes from interviews with Syrian refugees. I describe the violence and 
migration trends that shape the characteristics of samples of Syrian 
refugees in their destination countries. Then, I discuss my sample 
selection within Turkey and Jordan and how I conducted interviews 
with people from those samples. My interviews combined open-ended 
and closed-ended questions to facilitate a mixed method analysis. 

Respondents were more likely to select community support, 
which I operationalize as sharing information, when they had 
witnessed violence and they had advantaged status in the form of 
wasta. In Chapter 6, I explained why and with whom civilians share 
information. These choices are heavily influenced by the threat of state 
repression. Such repression is used in the attempt to maintain control 
over the narratives and resultant frames of the conflict. In response, 
civilians consider their motivation, influenced by PTG after witnessing 
violence, and opportunity from wasta before choosing whether to 
share information. Then, they tend to share information based on the 
strength of social ties, ethnic homophily, and ideological homophily. 

Chapter 7 applies the motivation and opportunity framework to its 
explanation of migration timing. Building upon Chapter 6, it shows 
that witnessing violence motivates community support and delays 
migration motivation. Holding an advantaged socioeconomic status, 
referred to as wasta in Syria, provides opportunity for community 
support and to migrate. 

In Chapter 3, I unpacked the social drivers and psychological 
consequences of witnessing violence. Members of social networks 
that provide access to information about violence and members of 
particularly violent armed groups were more likely to have witnessed 
violence while they were inside Syria. This supports a view that social 
network characteristics shape the kinds of experiences that people 
have. When they have violent experiences, I argue that it is important 
to understand that people may undergo PTSD, PTG, or not suffer any 
trauma. Witnessing violence is more closely associated with PTG than 
PTSD, so it is a useful indicator to leverage for analysis. 

In Chapter 4, I explain how narratives connect psychological 
states to action. Here, I elaborated upon how civilians use narratives 
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as a foundation for understanding conflict events. PTG and PTSD 
can affect how long people are able to continue believing narratives 
as conflict dynamics change over time. When people stop believing 
narratives in a narrative rupture, they become motivated to migrate. 

In Chapter 5, I provide a nuanced discussion of the concept of wasta 
and explain how holding an advantaged socioeconomic status provides 
opportunity for community support and migration. For many survival 
strategies, even if they are non-engagement strategies, civilians must 
perceive that they have sufficient opportunity to safely employ them. 
Such opportunity likely comes from having vertical ties with members 
of the government. These vertical ties are the crucial component of the 
social system of wasta. This book contributes to ongoing debate over 
the meaning of wasta to discuss specifically what it means to civilians 
in Syria. Often, this is a combination of money and connections. These 
connections can include direct personal connections, indirect personal 
connections, and ethnic connections. Over time, wasta changed before 
the conflict through the transition from the rule of Hafez Assad to 
Bashar Assad as neoliberal economic reforms were implemented. Then, 
the conflict caused rapid changes in wasta as the government lost 
the ability to directly control territory and as sectarianism increased. 
Chapter 5 also discusses spatial and temporal variation in civilian 
understandings of wasta. 

The motivation and opportunity framework that I presented in this 
book has the potential to serve as the foundation for a general theory 
of civilian self-protection and survival. In the following section, I will 
discuss several lessons for civilian protection during armed conflict 
that this book informs. Then, I discuss extensions of my argument 
to other cases, other survival strategies, and then a broader extension 
to consider responses to violent and environmental threat. These 
extensions offer numerous paths forward for research and policy that 
have substantial potential to help civilians. 


Lessons for Civilian Protection 


This book lays out a nuanced argument for how civilians select their 
survival strategies. Many policy implications of my argument reflect 
the importance of policies that respond to migration in destination 
locations with an understanding of the processes that actually drove 
civilian decisions from origin locations. 
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In this conclusion, I consider policy implications of the observation 
that civilians select from broad repertoires of survival strategies. 
Humanitarian organizations and governments need to be aware of 
the diverse ways that civilians can survive conflict. This awareness 
motivates three goals for policy discussions to elevate: facilitating the 
spread of accurate information, helping people inside their country of 
origin, and matching humanitarian aid to the needs of the population 
that it is intended to serve. 


Facilitating the Spread of Accurate Information 


In Chapter 6, I explain civilian decisions to share information about 
security conditions. 

Generally, it is good for civilians to be able to share information 
with each other. Even when civilians believe false information, the 
process of discussing ongoing events and developing understandings 
can be valuable (Kapferer, 1990). As much as possible, however, true 
information is better for civilians than false information. The most 
immediate step that could be taken is to prevent false information 
from spreading (Nyhan & Zeitzoff, 2018). Perhaps the ideal approach 
is to fact-check new claims as they emerge. This approach allows 
information to continue circulating, but it offers the potential for 
experts and authority figures to dispute and disprove false information. 
Formal attempts to eliminate false information from public discussion 
have been made across many cases. During the civil rights movement in 
the United States, rumor control centers investigated claims of dubious 
factual accuracy. It was unclear whether this effort had much of an 
effect (Young, Pinkerton & Dodds, 2014). Kenya’s Coast Province 
has also worked with the rumor control service Una Hakika to 
investigate rumors of inter-tribal violence.' In American politics since 
2000, when social media and the internet have opened new channels 
of communication, journalistic fact-checks from organizations like 
Politifact and Snopes have worked on correcting factual beliefs (Nyhan 
et al., 2019). 

These efforts to fact-check and prevent false information from 
spreading are potentially effective, but they need to be performed well 


1 For more, see: www.unahakika.org/about 
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and combined with other activities. When fact-checks are not credible, 
they will not be able to convince individuals that false information 
is false. Fact-checks can also fuel the spread of false information if 
they dispute information that is central to one side’s narrative. The 
resulting backfire effect can end up being worse than if there had 
not been a fact-check in the first place (Nyhan & Reifler, 2010). In 
addition, false information may be so prevalent that fact-checks cannot 
keep up. Moreover, even when fact-checks successfully correct factual 
beliefs, they are unlikely to change political orientations and narratives 
(Nyhan et al., 2019). 

As difficult and frustrating as it is to prevent false information from 
spreading, censorship may be counterproductive. Instead of decreasing 
access to information, censorship may just increase information 
demand and the willingness to believe new information (Hobbs & 
Roberts, 2018). 

Internet blackouts raise their own set of issues (Gohdes, 2015). On 
the one hand, many governments argue that they use them to prevent 
people from spreading false information during elections and other 
politically contentious time periods. This may help to some extent, but 
there is not yet a full accounting for how internet blackouts change 
communication. It is possible that information continues spreading 
through different mediums of communication. It is also possible that 
internet blackouts actually fuel the spread of false information, as they 
remove a tool for fact-checking and increase the amount of speculation 
about what may be happening. Moreover, internet blackouts cause 
substantial economic losses (West, 2016). 

Instead of blanket restrictions in information access, it may be 
more fruitful to increase information access. Allowing people to have 
unrestricted internet access is part of this. Furthermore, countries need 
to protect journalists working in their countries. Journalists serve a 
valuable role in investigating and disseminating new information. This 
is not to mention that attacks on journalists are a strong predictor 
of harsher forms of state repression and armed conflict (Gohdes & 
Carey, 2017). 

Yet, the most valuable method of facilitating the spread of accurate 
information may require a more proactive approach. Governments 
and non-state actors may actively work to spread accurate information 
themselves (Barbera & Zeitzoff, 2017). They can do this through the 
use of websites, television programs, newspapers, radio stations, and 
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a variety of other methods (Crabtree, Darmofal & Kern, 2015). As 
actors use this wide variety of media, it is important to understand how 
different mediums have different effects (Warren, 2015). Furthermore, 
in order to successfully spread accurate information, the source needs 
to maintain credibility and avoid becoming associated with the 
partisan or ideological interests of one side. Unfortunately, armed 
groups have leveraged media platforms to mobilize actions as severe 
as genocide (Adena et al., 2015; DellaVigna et al., 2014; Kaufman, 
2001; Yanagizawa-Drott, 2014). 

Armed with more accurate information, civilians have greater 
capacity to select the best possible survival strategies. Information 
alone cannot keep them safe, but it is an important foundation. 


Helping People Inside Their Country of Origin Too 


Given the wide array of survival strategies that civilians may select, 
humanitarians should not confine their assistance activities to people 
who choose to migrate and leave their country of origin. Many people 
who may need assistance choose alternatives to migration. When 
people do migrate, they often do not leave their country of origin. 
This is reflected by the fact that there are roughly twice as many 
IDPs as refugees worldwide (roughly 40 million IDPs vs. 20 million 
refugees). For most people, internal migration is a precursor to 
international migration. This is especially common at the beginning 
of armed conflict, when there is greater optimism that the danger 
will be short-lived. Syria’s conflict-induced migration illustrates 
this trend. Despite the conflict beginning in March 2011, the total 
number of Syrian refugees did not reach the level of Syrian IDPs until 
about 2016.7 

Others continue choosing internal migration as a long-term survival 
strategy. For these individuals, it often becomes necessary to move 
multiple times. Multiple movements may be necessary in order to 
escape contested territory and shifting battle lines. There may also be 
shifting goals over time. Many people initially flee violence. Once they 
find physical safety, they move again in order to pursue goals such as 
employment or health care (Schon, 2018). 


2 Refer back to Chapter 2, especially Figures 2.1 and 2.2, for numbers. 
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Finally, destination countries may actively work to prevent or deter 
immigration. The post-Cold War international migration system 
became more hostile to refugee and immigration flows (Orchard, 
2014). Since the September 11, 2001, terrorist attacks in the United 
States, destination countries have rapidly increased the amount of 
barriers along country borders (Carter & Poast, 2017; Hassner & 
Wittenberg, 2015; Longo, 2017). These efforts to prevent entry have 
even led to IDP camps forming along country borders that people 
cannot cross. The Rukban camp on the Syria—Jordan border is a prime 
example of this. 

In addition to border barriers, destination countries may also 
implement harsh anti-immigration policies that aim to deter people 
from entering (Bohn, Lofstrom & Raphael, 2014). These policies may 
be more effective than fortifying borders (Cornelius, 2005; Massey, 
Pren & Durand, 2016). 

These political realities raise the importance of helping people 
within their countries of origin. Humanitarian efforts may be easier 
when governments just allow people to enter their countries, but 
that may not be a realistic expectation in the short term. Moreover, 
providing assistance to people within their countries of origin increases 
their ability to choose alternatives to migration if they do not actually 
want to migrate. While foreign aid can increase migration levels, it 
does so through its influence on opportunity to migrate (Clemens, 
2014). As much as migration may be viewed as an inherent problem, 
it may instead be the most problematic to want to migrate and lack 
opportunity. Plus, if aid can increase the set of available options 
to civilians, then that increase in choice should be considered as a 
substantial positive for civilian well-being. 


Matching Humanitarian Aid to the Needs of the Population 


Research and policy discussions have long wrestled with the 
challenges of providing development and humanitarian assistance 
that is appropriate to the specific population that needs assistance 
(Easterly, 2006). A fundamental component of effectively matching 
aid to existing needs is properly understanding the needs of potential 
aid recipients. To build understanding of civilians living in conflict 
zones, I explained in this book some important characteristics of those 
civilian populations. 
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When people leave their countries of origin and become refugees, it is 
valuable to understand how the characteristics of refugee populations 
change over time. Economically, people who leave conflict zones later 
are not necessarily more likely to have violent experiences. They are 
also not necessarily more likely to be suffering from PTSD. Currently, 
humanitarians politicize PTSD in order to obtain donor support (Fassin, 
2008). NGOs scramble to establish services for populations that they 
can show have high rates of PTSD (Cooley & Ron, 2002). Horrifying 
stories of the tragedy of traumatized populations thereby become 
currency. Meanwhile, they also unintentionally raise skepticism that 
people with violent experiences could possibly engage in any positive 
behaviors. This places people with violent experiences into simplified 
labels of victims or security threats (Mogire, 2011). 

I do not dismiss the existence of enormous human tragedy. Instead, 
I contend that tragedy needs to be considered alongside other stories. 
Along with tragic victims, conflict also creates extraordinary heroes. In 
Syria, many members of the White Helmets, a civil society group that 
almost won the Nobel Peace Prize in 2016, joined after experiencing 
some form of violence. As of the release of the documentary “The White 
Helmets” in 2016, they included 2,900 members in 120 centers across 
Syria. Since the organization’s creation in 2013, over 130 members were 
killed from 2013 to 2016. The organization also estimates that it saved 
over 58,000 lives during that period. In Raqqa, despite the constant threat 
of ISIS retaliation, the journalist organization Raqqa is Being Slaughtered 
Silently documented atrocities throughout the ISIS occupation of the city. 

Refugees are, meanwhile, less likely to hold advantaged 
socioeconomic status as time passes. Therefore, refugees entering a 
country at different points in time may have similar rates of mental 
health needs, but their economic needs are likely to increase over time. 
Those economic needs can compound challenges that refugees already 
have obtaining employment in their destination country. Without 
employment, refugees often develop mental health problems after 
arriving in their destination country (WHO, 2018). 

With greater understanding of PTSD and PTG, governments could 
find opportunities to help people undergo positive transformations 
after trauma. For example, policy interventions that combine cognitive 
behavioral therapy with cash grants could effectively shift many people 
away from criminal lifestyles and into socially positive and productive 
lifestyles (Blattman, Jamison & Sheridan, 2017). The tragedy of violent 
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experiences could turn into increased public engagement, non-violent 
activism, and stronger communities. 

In this chapter, I have laid out broad policy implications of this book 
for civilian protection. These policy implications could vastly improve 
the effectiveness of humanitarian aid and civilian welfare. In the next 
section, I will discuss how my argument extends to cases beyond Syria. 
I will also suggest opportunities to broaden the argument to include an 
explanation for how people understand and respond to environmental 
threats from environmental change, as well as violent threats from 
armed conflict. 


Extending to Other Cases 


While these findings are derived from the Syrian context, there is reason 
to believe that they can be applied to other conflict contexts as well. 
As Chapter 1 showed, research on many conflicts across regions finds 
evidence for civilians employing a wide variety of survival strategies. 
The PTG response to violent experiences has also been documented 
across a wide variety of contexts. Moreover, research on conflict- 
induced migration has coalesced around the idea that civilians must 
consider threat levels along migration routes as well as in residential 
areas as they make their migration-related decisions (Schon, 2016). 
As future research extends these findings to other contexts, there are 
some key sources of variation that could add nuance. For starters, the 
relative salience of ethnicity and ideology may vary across cases (Steele, 
2017a). In Peru, the heavily ideological nature of its conflict likely 
made ideology more important than ethnicity for determining which 
civilians were trusted, which civilians would collaborate with each 
other, and how protection strategies would be selected (Ron, 2001). 
South Sudan, on the other hand, broke down in 2013 along ethnic lines 
(UNMISS, 2014). Somali refugees frequently stated during interviews 
that Somalia contains fighting along religious, clan, and political lines. 
In addition, information environments may vary substantially across 
countries and groups. For example, Somalia has a strong tradition 
of oral histories and storytelling, which may increase the salience 
of word-of-mouth information. Its lack of infrastructure has also 
caused internet and television penetration to lag behind. Radio is 
instead arguably the most common alternative to word-of-mouth for 
information transmission (Lewis, 2008). More broadly, while there is 
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analysis of why different types of information — conspiracy theories, 
propaganda, and rumor — may vary across individuals, there is a lack 
of systematic analysis comparing the prevalence of different types of 
information across countries and groups. 

Furthermore, this book has focused on the government as the most 
salient source of threat for civilians. Yet, this is not always the case. In 
ISIS-held parts of Syria and Iraq, ISIS tends to be viewed as the greatest 
threat. In Somalia, Al Shabaab and Islamist militias are often more 
salient as sources of threat than the government (Hansen, 2012). This 
variation may be related to state capacity (Gurses, 2018). Nevertheless, 
there are likely to be different implications for civilians when they 
deem pro-government or anti-government forces to be their greatest 
source of threat. 

Regarding opportunity, this book revealed the immense value of 
wasta in Syria for providing the opportunity for civilians to share 
information and migrate with perceived security. While there are 
comparable social systems to wasta across regions and countries, they 
do not function in exactly the same ways. As these social systems vary, 
their function and the function of vertical ties may vary. It would be 
valuable to explore this variation. 

Checkpoints, as a critical space deterring movement, may also vary 
across cases. I argue that they tend to follow patterns of selective 
violence, but the level of discipline may vary substantially between 
checkpoints. These locations are studied from a perspective of income 
generation in Central African Republic and the Democratic Republic 
of Congo (Lombard, 2013; Pottier, 2006; Schouten, 2019). Somali 
civilians view them both from this income generation perspective and 
from the movement control perspective that I emphasize. One Somali 
man who lived in Somalia while Siad Barre was president stated:° 


Checkpoints have two purposes. First, they ID people. They keep people from 
other clans from getting in. Second, they generate income. Every car had to pay 
money to pass. If you did not have any money, then they would take goods. 
They would say, “We use this money to protect you.” (Respondent C001) 


3 The respondent left Somalia in 1987. Many of his friends and family 
members stayed in Somalia until 1992 or 1993. Siad Barre was president of 
Somalia until 1991, when Hawiye militias seized Mogadishu and removed 
him from power. I interviewed him in Columbus, Ohio, in May 2015. 
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These observations raise several sources of variation that may affect 
how civilians select survival strategies. Conflicts may have ideological 
or ethnic cleavages. They may have different portions of each medium 
of communication. Social systems produce advantaged status and 
include benefits for those with advantaged status in different ways. The 
kinds of threat posed by pro-government and anti-government forces 
may also vary. This includes checkpoints that may operate differently. 
Future research could productively examine whether and how these 
sources of variation influence civilian survival strategies. 


Extending to Other Survival Strategies 


Another avenue for future research involves an extension beyond 
considering choices of community support and migration. In the 
Introduction, I explained that people with motivation and opportunity 
may also select short-term movement, rather than the longer-term 
action of migration. Moreover, many people are vulnerable and 
powerless and still have motivation to select survival strategies. While 
my argument produces the expectation that this category of people 
would tend to select survival strategies like silence and compliance, 
hiding, and collaboration, this implication of the argument merits 
its own analysis. These research extensions are all theoretically and 
substantively valuable, but it will require substantial innovation in data 
collection as well as theory development. 

Short-term movement can exist in many forms. Sleeping in different 
places than where one spends the day is one way to avoid danger that 
primarily exists during specific hours. Civilians in northern Uganda 
used this method for avoiding night raids by the Lord’s Resistance Army 
(LRA) (Baines & Paddon, 2012). Short-term movement also includes 
seasonal movement. Evans (2007) provides an example of civilians in 
Senegal’s Casamance region moving between urban and rural areas in 
different seasons. Seasonal movement could be a particularly attractive 
survival strategy when conflict follows predictable seasonal patterns. 
In Afghanistan, for instance, violence levels rise when the snow melts 
and mountain passes open (Carter, 2011; Carter & Veale, 2013). 

Despite recognition of short-term movement as a survival strategy 
across cases, very little research directly considers it. Arguably, this 
shortage exists because it is very difficult to gather systematic data 
about short-term movement. Authorities do not compile official 
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statistics measuring short-term movement. Surveys exist that ask 
questions about migration, but surveys in violent countries are few 
and far between. It is most likely not an accident that the evidence 
that we do have of short-term movement either comes from two main 
types of contexts. First, evidence may come from non-conflict contexts 
where seasonal labor migration draws interest (e.g. Mexican seasonal 
migration into the United States before the border became highly 
securitized in the 1990s). Second, the evidence may come from conflict 
contexts that are sufficiently low level or contained to a specific part of 
the country that foreign researchers can safely conduct research (e.g. 
Casamance in Senegal, northern Uganda, or Colombia). Gathering 
more data on short-term movement may require accepting the selection 
bias that comes from interviewing refugees who left violent countries. 
That data, in addition to data from other non-conflict and low-level 
conflict contexts, could provide a more comprehensive understanding 
of short-term movement. 

The vulnerable and powerless are likely to select different survival 
strategies. People in this category may develop motivation to select 
survival strategies but lack opportunity. I expect this group to lean 
toward selecting silence and compliance, hiding, or collaboration. All 
of these options allow them to avoid confronting armed groups and 
minimize the chances that they will be considered threats. 

Gathering data on the vulnerable and powerless in conflict zones 
is especially challenging. This group will often not even want to be 
found. As James Scott did for Weapons of the Weak, understanding the 
choices that vulnerable and powerless people make to survive in conflict 
zones may require ethnography (Scott, 1985). Ethnography has many 
widely recognized benefits for increasing trust between researchers and 
informants. On the other hand, it does struggle to facilitate systematic 
measurement within cases and comparison across cases. 

Building in these additional survival strategies to explanations of 
civilian behavior has the potential to provide substantial contributions. 
After adding all of these strategies into an explanation, researchers will 
be much closer to understanding the full choice set available to civilians. 


Extending from Violent to Environmental Threat 


While considering extensions of my argument and important steps for 
future research, it is essential to add more analysis of environmental 
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threat. In this book, my focus has been on how people survive 
conflict. In particular, I focus on how people survive violent threat. As 
environmental change increasingly affects humans, civilians must also 
select survival strategies in response to environmental threat (Piguet, 
2013). This includes considering how violent and environmental threat 
intertwine and can jointly challenge civilian capacities to respond. 


Environmental Threat 


Environmental threat can emerge in several forms, but it is useful to 
categorize these forms into gradual onset and sudden onset threats. 
Gradual onset environmental threat involves environmental change. 
Turner et al. (1990) explain: 


Global environmental change includes both systemic changes that operate 
globally through the major systems of the geosphere-biosphere, and 
cumulative changes that represent the global accumulation of localized 
changes. (Turner et al., 1990: p. 14) 


From this definition, “systemic changes” include changes such as rising 
carbon dioxide levels. These rising carbon dioxide levels have well- 
understood effects that contribute to global warming and deterioration 
of Earth’s atmosphere (Turner et al., 1990: p. 15). Melting glaciers 
and rising sea levels are dangerous consequences of this process 
(Hauer, Evans & Mishra, 2016). Climate change is a subset of 
environmental change. Involving long-term change in temperature 
or precipitation patterns, climate change is closer to the category of 
“systemic changes.” “Localized changes,” referring to local changes 
that are widely replicated, include things such as declining biodiversity 
(Turner et al., 1990: p. 16). To encapsulate both systemic and localized 
changes, I will therefore refer to gradual onset environmental threats 
as environmental change. 

Meanwhile, sudden onset environmental threat refers to natural 
disasters. Hurricanes, earthquakes, tornadoes, typhoons, fires, and 
many other disasters fit this category (Boustan et al., 2017). There 
are several resources that monitor natural disasters over time. The 
Emergency Events Database (EM-DAT) tracks natural disasters from 
1900 to present. This resource measures geographical, temporal, 
human, and economic information for each disaster at the country 
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level. Other datasets also exist, but this is arguably the most globally 
comprehensive. Recently, the Internal Displacement Monitoring Center 
(IDMC) has developed its own disaster dataset for the 2008-2017 
time period as part of its Global Report on Internal Displacement 
(GRID) 2018 that adds a measure of internal displacement. Using 
some different inclusion criteria, these datasets do include different 
sets of disasters. 

These gradual onset and sudden onset environmental threats impose 
large financial costs and dangers. According to a report from EM-DAT, 
the Center for Research on the Epidemiology of Disasters (CRED), 
and the UN Office for Disaster Risk Reduction found that from 
1998 to 2017, disasters killed 1.3 million people and left 4.4 billion 
people injured, homeless, displaced, or in need of financial assistance 
(EM-DAT, 2019). Environmental change has imposed its own costs. 
For example, the World Health Organization (WHO) estimates that 
4.2 million people die every year from outdoor air pollution and 3.8 
million people die every year from dirty household cooking equipment 
and fuels (WHO, 2019). By 2050, the World Bank estimates that there 
will be over 140 million people displaced due to environmental threat 
(Rigaud et al., 2018). 

With so much devastation, environmental threat is no less lethal or 
dangerous than violent threat. Like violent threat, it kills and displaces 
large numbers of people. This necessitates the development of strategies 
to survive environmental threat, just as civilians also develop survival 
strategies in response to violent threat. 


Resilience to Violent and Environmental Threats 


These strategies to survive environmental threat are often referred to 
as adaptation strategies (Nagoda & Nightingale, 2017). While conflict 
scholars refer to self-protection strategies, environment research 
refers to these as adaptation strategies. In either case, people have 
wide repertoires of possible actions from which they can select. The 
process through which this happens is studied within a broad research 
program on resilience. 

In the social sciences, resilience tends to be about resisting some form 
of negative behavior or negative personal change. This could involve 
resisting participation in violence — regardless of whether it is gang 
activity, terrorism, mass killing, or rebellion — or resisting a negative 
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psychological transformation like PTSD. In Chapter 1, I unpacked how 
resisting PTSD could involve not suffering trauma or undergoing PTG 
instead of PTSD if someone is traumatized. Beyond this psychological 
resilience, terrorism researchers are concerned with resilience to violent 
extremism (Bonnell et al., 2011). This motivates policy interventions 
such as countering the narratives of violent extremism that justify 
violence, dehumanize victims, disregard the harmful consequences of 
violence, and absolve perpetrators of blame (Aly, Taylor & Karnovsky, 
2014). Conflict researchers are then interested in how communities 
build resilience to violence through strong local institutions, leadership, 
and other measures (Arjona, 2016; Kaplan, 2017; Krause, 2018). 

In ecology, parts of economics, engineering, and other fields in the 
natural sciences, resilience involves the ability of some system to return 
to a steady-state equilibrium when changes or new events occur (Moser 
et al., 2019). Global environmental change directly challenges, and 
breaks, this resilience. The resultant changes are generally assumed 
to be for the worse. 

The propensity for resilience to be defined in different ways risks 
obscuring the reality that people face many different kinds of threat. 
My discussion in this book of responding to violent threat explains how 
civilians select survival strategies to that type of threat. Meanwhile, 
resilience research includes extensive insights into how people select 
survival (adaptation) strategies in response to environmental threat. 


Violent and Environmental Threat Intertwine 


Now, researchers are incorporating considerations of how people 
respond to both violent and environmental threat. The World Bank and 
other donors discuss how to make communities resilient to violence, 
as well as climate change (Krause, 2018: p. 8). This is particularly 
important as these two types of threat become increasingly intertwined. 

Environmental change does not cause conflict on its own 
(Benjaminsen et al., 2012; Selby et al., 2017). Nevertheless, its ability 
to aggravate societal cleavages, create grievances, and stress human 
populations can increase the likelihood of armed conflict and violent 
behavior (Abel et al., 2019; Burke et al., 2009; Hsiang, Burke & 
Miguel, 2013). For example, environmental change strains the ability 
of pastoralists to maintain cattle populations, which are sources of 
competition for populations across much of the African Sahel, East 
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Africa, and Horn of Africa countries like South Sudan (Van Holt 
et al., 2012). 

The intertwining of violent and environmental threats also affect 
civilian responses. Koubi et al. (2018) find that people who were 
exposed to environmental threat are more likely to also expect violent 
threat in the future. With perceptions of one form of threat amplifying 
perceptions of the other form of threat, the resultant elevated threat 
perceptions are likely to motivate higher usage of survival strategies 
(Linke et al., 2018). In addition, those elevated threat perceptions 
may prompt more violent activity and political contention as some 
people feel that they need to fight for their own protection. These 
concerns over the combination of violent and environmental threats 
prompt efforts to measure climate security vulnerability in order to 
understand where civilians may face the most severe danger (Busby 
et al., 2013). 

While combinations of violent and environmental threats make each 
other more severe, they also reduce capacity to respond effectively. 
In Mali, Walch (2018) shows how natural disasters and violent 
conflict reduce civilian capacity to respond to either form of threat. 
In northeastern Syria, the combination of flooding and internal 
displacement endangered both local residents and IDPs in communities 
and IDP camps in November and December of 2018 (Zwijnenburg, 
2019). Civilians fleeing the Northern Triangle countries of Guatemala, 
El Salvador, and Honduras also face a combination of violent and 
environmental threat that contributes to food insecurity (Clemens, 
2017; Milman, Holden & Agren, 2018). This combination produces a 
larger picture of challenges that endanger Central Americans. In these 
scenarios and many more, violent and environmental threat magnify 
the danger of and inhibit effective responses to each other. 


An Overarching Framework 


These dynamics create a need for an overarching framework to explain 
how people respond to the full scope of both violent and environmental 
threats that they face (Van Baalen & Mobjérk, 2017). This big picture 
is challenging to develop, particularly due to the separate development 
of research programs on these two threat categories. For future 
research, I propose that these research programs build upon each other 
in two stages. 
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The first stage involves classifying violent and environmental threats. 
Scholars of environmental threat offer the valuable distinction in this 
regard between gradual onset and sudden onset threats. Gradual onset 
involves long-term environmental change such as sea level rise, global 
warming, and declining fresh water resources. Sudden onset involves 
natural disasters. 

These two categories pose different challenges. In South Africa, 
inability to agree on who has the responsibility to pay for adaptation 
obstructs effective policy that responds to gradual onset environmental 
change. Natural disasters, however, increase support for adaptation 
policies (Roberts, 2010). The United States has failed to even build 
a political consensus across both the Republican and Democratic 
parties that climate change is real, let alone sufficient justification to 
enact comprehensive policies as a response. It does, however, devote 
substantial attention to natural disasters like Hurricane Katrina in 
2005. These responses often receive criticism for providing insufficient 
relief that reinforces existing inequalities, but there is at least a broad 
acceptance that public policy responses are needed (Fussell, Sastry & 
VanLandingham, 2010). 

Violent threat is not discussed in terms of gradual onset or sudden 
onset threats. One may consider levels of repression, crime rates, battles, 
armed group violence against civilians, coups, war, and other kinds 
of contentious episodes (Tilly, 2008). In the interest of considering 
violent threat alongside environmental threat, it is reasonable to 
discuss violent threats as involving violent events in the sudden onset 
category. Then, gradual onset violent threat would involve changes 
in the “security environment.” The “security environment” would 
refer to the context of long-term repression and violence patterns. 
An important distinction between gradual onset violent threat and 
gradual onset environmental threat would be that environmental 
change is almost always bad. Long-term changes in the security 
environment can have many different meanings. In Syria, the security 
environment under Bashar Assad’s father, Hafez Assad, was heavily 
repressive. The central government held firm control throughout the 
country and imposed a repressive stability (Wedeen, 1999). Bashar 
maintained this environment when he became president, and then that 
centralized repressive stability gave way to civil war in 2011. Over 
time, the civil war forced the Syrian government to decentralize and 
delegate power to local militias. This long-term evolution in Syria’s 
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Table 8.1 A Typology of Violent and Environmental Threat 


Violent threat Environmental threat 
Gradual onset Long-term changes in Environmental and 
the security climate change 
environment 
Sudden onset Violent events Natural disasters 


security environment illustrates why gradual onset violent threat is 
highly nuanced. Integrating violent and environmental threats into 
a single overarching framework could set up useful comparisons 
though, especially as researchers compare across categories. I display 
the categories in this typology in Table 8.1. 

After developing this typology, the second stage of future research in 
this area would involve explaining how people select specific responses 
to violent and environmental threats. In this book, I argue that people 
select responses to violent threat based on motivation and opportunity. 
I have primarily dealt with civilian considerations of sudden onset 
violent threats. This setup could be productively applied to each 
category of violent and environmental threat. Considering motivation, 
we already know that people do not only respond to the existence of 
threats. They respond to their understandings of those threats and 
of their possible responses to those threats. Narratives and narrative 
ruptures could thereby be key components of motivation to respond 
to any threat type. PTG and PTSD are already known to be important 
drivers of responses to natural disasters, as well as violent events (Fair 
et al., 2017). Considering opportunity, it will be valuable to analyze 
factors that produce opportunity to respond to environmental threat 
as well as violent threat. For violent threat, I show in Chapter 7 how 
socioeconomic status helps people overcome barriers to action. For 
environmental threat, it would be valuable to understand how the logic 
of obtaining opportunity to act compares. 

As scholars and policymakers pursue these avenues and more to 
increase their understandings of conflict-induced and environmentally 
induced migration, we also cannot forget that real lives hang in the 
balance. Many refugees are not traumatized, even if they suffered 
horrific violent experiences. Those that are traumatized are victims, 
but that is not all that they are. Throughout the time they spend 
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living in conflict zones, migrating away from conflict zones, and then 
living after leaving conflict zones, refugees also can display inspiring 
resilience. They work to continue their lives. They do not just want 
to survive. They want to thrive. As one respondent explained their 
attitude after a scary experience in Damascus in July 2014, “I cannot 
stop my life until I die. Nobody will care if I stop university. I am just 
a number if I stop.” 
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Appendix 


There are many choices that I made about how I operationalized 
variables and built models that other researchers could easily do 
differently. In this appendix, I provide additional details on exactly 
what I did in my analysis and robustness checks on my results. For 
analysis on migration timing, discussed in Chapter 7, many of these 
details and more exist in the online appendix for my earlier article 
in the Journal of Peace Research. In the first section, I describe 
how I operationalized each control variable. Many of the variables 
are included in the analysis of multiple chapters. Then, I provide 
alternative specifications of models from the analysis of migration 
timing discussed in Chapter 7. 


Additional Information on Variable Operationalization 


There are many variables across these chapters. For Chapters 6 and 
7, I intentionally kept the sets of variables as similar as possible. This 
allows me to compare the effects of the same variables on decisions to 
support community members or to migrate. Chapters 3 and 5 use their 
analysis to help unpack key variables (witnessing violence and wasta, 
respectively) in the analyses of Chapters 6 and 7. 

There are a variety of generalized and particular trust questions. 
Social trust uses the World Values Survey question and answer choices, 
with the modification that it focuses on trusting people in the village 
or neighborhood only, rather than including the need for prudence as 
well. The trust component is referred to as Neighborhood Trust. The 
need for prudence component is referred to as Neighborhood Alert. 
Focusing on a specific group that is commonly suspected of being 
government informants, I also asked respondents about their trust in 
shopkeepers. 

Measuring the number of armed groups with which civilians are 
connected is a way to potentially measure variation in the amount of 
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information civilians can access about security conditions. The Armed 
Group Ties variable asks the following question with ten line items: 

Before you left Syria, did you know someone who participated, 
willingly or unwillingly, in the following organizations? 


Yes No Don’t know Refused 


Syrian Government Military 


Shabiha 


NDF 


Hezbollah 


Other Pro-Government Militias or 
Armed Groups 


FSA 


Nusra Front 


ISIS (Daesh) 


YPG 


Other Group Opposed to Bashar Assad 


Name of Group 


The wording of this question merits consideration. In order to 
prevent respondents from placing themselves at risk, they were not 
asked whether they themselves had participated in an armed group. 
Instead, the question uses the language, “did you know someone who 
participated,” following the convention of previous conflict research 
(Weinstein & Humphreys, 2006). At the same time, Syrian refugees 
come froma context where the security services frequently ask similar 
kinds of questions (Respondent T002). This motivated the inclusion 
of an additional qualifier, “willingly or unwillingly.” This qualifier is 
particularly appropriate for the Syrian context due to the prevalence 
of forced recruitment (Davison, 2016). 

Then, the violent experiences variables are based on the Survey of 
War Affected Youth (SWAY) (Blattman, 2009). SWAY was conducted 
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in northern Uganda with the goal of understanding the causes and 
consequences of civil war violence and child soldiering. Violence to 
Family is the same as Blattman’s variable, except for a question about 
whether a family member received a war injury. Early Motivation also 
has fewer line items than Blattman’s violence witnessed variable. Line 
items about witnessing gunfire and massacres were removed because 
they are redundant with other items that were included, specifically 
witnessing battles and killings. As a general rule, interviews did not 
involve questions about witnessing rape due to the sensitive nature 
of the topic. They also did not include a question about the torching 
of homes because it is much less relevant for Syria than for Uganda. 
Violence Received is also similar to Blattman’s variable. The specific 
line items for each violent experiences variable are in Table A1. 


Table Al Violence Variables 


Variable Line item 


Violence received Someone took or destroyed your personal property 


You heard gun fire regularly 


Someone shot bullets at you or your home 


You received a severe beating to the body by someone 


Someone attacked you with a knife or blunt object 


You were kidnapped or detained as a prisoner 


You received a serious physical injury during a battle 


You received a serious physical injury during a bombing 


Violence witnessed You witnessed beatings or torture of other people 


You witnessed a killing 


Violence to family A parent was murdered or died violently 


A parent disappeared or was abducted 


Another family member was murdered or died violently 


Another family member disappeared or was abducted 
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The Obstacles and Facilitators variables come after the following 
prompt to introduce the section in the survey: 


Now Iam going to ask you a series of questions about the activities of armed 
groups along roads, in nearby towns, and at checkpoints or roadblocks. ’m 
also going to ask you about perceived risks of movement. 


Obstacles is an index of six indicators: 


(1) Did the government, rebel groups, organized criminal groups, local 
protection units, or militias do anything to make your movement harder?; 
(2) Did you encounter checkpoints or roadblocks?; (3) From the time that 
you began to think about moving until your movement was complete, did 
you hear about violence on the roads you used?; (4) From the time that you 
began to think about moving until your movement was complete, did you 
encounter violence on the roads you used?; (5) Before you left your home, 
did you know anyone who had died while moving?; and (6) Before you 
left your home, did you think that any property you left behind would be 
seized or looted? 


Facilitators is a categorical variable with an index of three 
dichotomous indicators: 


(1) Did the government, rebel groups, organized criminal groups, local 
protection units, or militias do anything to make your movement easier?; 
(2) Did anyone offer you protection as you moved?; and (3) Before you left 
your home, did you know anyone who wanted to move, but was killed 
before they were able to move? 


There are also many variables relating to trust, which may affect 
civilian willingness to take the risk of sharing information and engaging 
in conflict-induced migration. From SWAY, the variable Betrayal is a 
dichotomous variable indicating whether respondents answered yes to 
the following war experience: “Someone you know betrayed you and 
put you at risk of death or injury.” 

The Ties to Police and Ties to International Company variables are 
dichotomous variables. They are line items for the question: “When 
you were inside Syria before March 2011, did you know someone 
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who worked for ...” Here, Police Ties refers to “Police” and Ties 
to International Company refers to an “international Company 
like General Motors, Microsoft, or Coca Cola.” This question 
remained general, and respondents were reassured that names and 
the proximity of the connection, whether they were a close friend or 
loose acquaintance, did not need to be specified. 

Finally, there were also control variables that captured income, 
age, computer ownership, and whether the respondent had a college 
education. 


Alternative Model Specifications for Chapter 7 


For the interaction term presented in Chapter 7, the reference category 
is people who witnessed violence and did not have wasta. By varying 
the reference category, I find additional nuance in the interaction 
between witnessing violence and wasta. Table A2 displays Model 4 
from Chapter 7, labelled Model 4a here, as well as models using each 
permutation of the interaction as the reference category. 

In these models, I find additional support that wasta and witnessing 
violence do not independently influence migration timing. Opportunity 
facilitates earlier migration timing when people have early motivation 
to migrate. Early motivation does not facilitate earlier migration for 
people with opportunity. These results support the argument that 
people need both early motivation and opportunity to migrate sooner. 
They add the insight that opportunity only facilitates early migration 
for people with early motivation. 

I also test for the possibility that receiving violence has 
conditional effects on migration timing based on whether people 
have opportunity. I provide Table A3 to display results from the 
interaction between receiving violence and wasta. Since Violence 
Received is a continuous variable and wasta is a dichotomous 
variable, I can display the coefficients for increasing the number 
of received violence events with and without wasta. These results 
do not support any relationship between receiving violence and 
migration timing that is conditional upon wasta. 

These alternative specifications reinforce the results from Chapter 7. 
Witnessing violence, and not receiving violence, affects migration 
timing. Early motivation and opportunity are both needed for 
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Table A2 Determinants of Migration Timing 


(4a) (4b) (4c) (4d) 


No wasta, violence witnessed 0.285 -0.390 -1.254*** 
(0.30) (0.36) (0.37) 
No wasta, no violence witnessed 0.285 -—0.104 -0.969* 
(0.30) (0.44) (0.38) 
Wasta, violence witnessed 0.390 0.104 —0.864 
(0.36) (0.44) (0.47) 


Wasta, no violence witnessed 1.254** 0.969* 0.864 
(0.37) (0.38) (0.47) 


Violence received 0.042 0.042 0.042 0.042 
(0.11) (0.11) (0.11) (0.11) 

Violence to family -0.070 0.070 -0.070 -0.070 
(0.14) (0.14) (0.14) (0.14) 

Armed group ties —0.056 0.056 -—0.056 —0.056 


(0.06) (0.06) (0.06) (0.06) 


High obstacles, high facilitators 0.164 0.164 0.164 0.164 
(0.34) (0.34) (0.34) (0.34) 


High obstacles, low facilitators -0.191 0.191 -0.191 -0.191 
(0.28) (0.28) (0.28) (0.28) 


Low obstacles, high facilitators 0.202 0.202 0.202 0.202 
(0.53) (0.53) (0.53) (0.53) 


Time-varying covariate 
Male 0.002 0.002 0.002 0.002 
(0.01) (0.01) (0.01) (0.01) 


Other controls Yes Yes Yes Yes 
N 111. 111 111 114 


Cox model coefficients are reported. Standard errors are in parentheses. 
*p < 0.05; **p < 0.01; ***p < 0.001. 


migration to occur earlier. This appendix provides the additional 
layer that opportunity influences people with early motivation. Early 
motivation does not influence people with opportunity or people 
without opportunity. Furthermore, witnessing violence and having 
wasta also increase the likelihood of supporting community members. 
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Table A3 Determinants of Migration Timing 


(Sa) (Sb) 
No wasta* violence received 0.027 0.033 
(0.11) (0.09) 
Wasta* violence received 0.221 0.149 
(0.13) (0.09) 
Violence witnessed —0.400 —0.463* 
(0.27) (0.23) 
Violence to family -0.095 -0.111 
(0.14) (0.12) 
Armed group ties -0.056 -0.062 
(0.06) (0.05) 
High obstacles, high facilitators 0.225 0.154 
(0.33) (0.29) 
High obstacles, low facilitators —0.206 -0.092 
(0.28) (0.23) 
Low obstacles, high facilitators 0.226 0.441 
(0.52) (0.47) 
Time-varying covariate 
Male 0.001 —0.007 
(0.01) (0.01) 
Other controls Yes No 
N 111 122 


Cox model coefficients are reported. Standard errors are in 
parentheses. 
*y < 0.05; **p < 0.01; ***p < 0.001. 
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